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EGYPT AND SYRIA. 


STATE or SYRIA. 
enn 
Of the Cultivating, or Sedentary Inhabitants of Syria. 
SA Cr. 
Of the Anſarians. 
[| us firſt people who ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt of the inhabitants of Syria among thoſe who 
_ employ themſelves in cultivation, are thoſe, .called in 


that country by the plural name Anſaria, in Delifle's 
maps ſtiled Enſyrians, and, in thoſe of Danville, Naſ- 
ſaris. The territory occupied by theſe Anſaria is 


that chain of mountains which extends from Antakia 
to the rivulet called Nahr.-el- Kabir, or the Great Ri- 


ver. The hiſtory of their origin, though little known, 
is yet inſtructive: I ſhall give it in the words of a 


writer who has drawn his materials from the belt 

authorities.“ „ SON „ | 
* In the year of the Greeks 1202, (A. D. 891), 

there lived at the village of Naſar, in the environs 


of Koufa, an old man, who from his faſtings, his 


** continual prayers and his poverty, paſſed for 2 


* Afcemani, Bibliothegue orientale. 
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a . 


faint : ſeveral of the common people declaring 


themſelves his partizans, he ſelected from among 


them twelve diſciples to propagate his doctrine. 


But the commandant of the place, alarmed at his 


proceedings, ſeized the old man, and confined him 
in prifon, In this reverſe of fortune, his ſituation _ 
excited the pity of a girl who was a ſlave to the 
goaler, and ſhe determined to give him his liberty; 


an opportunity ſoon offered to effe& her deſign. 
One day when the goaler was gone to bed intox1- 
cated, and in a profound ſleep, ſhe gently took the 


keys Kom under his pillow, and, after opening 


the door to the old man, returned them to their 


place unperceived by her maſter: the next day, 
when the goaler went to viſit his priſoner, he was 
extremely aſtoniſhed at finding he had made his 


eſcape, and the more ſo ſince he could perceive no 
marks of violence. He therefore judiciouſſy con- 
cluded he had been delivered by an angel, and ea- 
gerly ſpread the report, to avoid the reprehenſion 
he merited ; the old man, on the other hand affert- 
ed the ſame thing to his diſciples, and preached 


his doctrine with more earneſtneſs than ever. He 
even wrote a book, in which, among other things, 


he lays: I, ſuch a one, of the village of Naſar, have 


« ſeen Chriſt who is the word of God, who is Ahmed, 
Ven of Mohammad, ſon of Hanafa, of ine race of Ali; 


' who alſo is Gerit, and he ſaid to me: Thou art 
he who readeth, ( with underſtanding. ) thou art the 
man who Jpeaketh truth ; thou art the camel which 


* preſerveth the faithful from wrath ;. thou art the beaſt 


| CC 
£4 


Cc 


* two before the riſing of the ſun, and two before hit 
FE ſetting, turning their faces towards Jeruſalem : and 
let then: jay, three times: God Almighty, God mot 
hign, God mgje great: iet them obſerve on!y the 1 fool 


e 


v4 


which carrieth their burthen : thou art the Holy) 
Spirit, and John, the ſon of Zachary, Go, and preach 


to men that they make four genuflections in praying: 
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EGYPT- AND SYRFA. 5 
“ and. third feſtival ; let them faſt but two days annu- 


ally, let them not wafh the prepuce, nor drink beer, 


«© but as much wine as they think proper 5 and, lefty, 
* let them abſtain from the fleſh of carnivorous animals, 


This old man, paſling into Syria, propagated his 


opinions among the lower orders of the country 
people, numbers of whom believed in him. And, 


after a few years, he went away, and nobody ever 


+ knew what became of him.“ 
Such was the origin of theſe Anſarians, whic are, 
for the moſt part, inhabitants of the mountains be- 


fore mentioned. A little more than a century after 


this, the cruſaders; carrying the war into theſe coun; 


tries, and marching from Marrab, along the Orontes, 
towards Lebanon, fell in with ſome of theſe Nafiregne, 


a great number of whom they flew. William of 


Tyre“, who reports this fact, pa? them with 


the a/a//ms, and poſſibly chey might have reſembled 
each other; as to what he adds, that the Franks, as 


well as the Arabs, employ the term afſa ſt ns, without ; 


being able to give any account of its origin; it is a 


problem eaſy of ſolution. Haſſaſſinf, in the vulgar 
of the nipht ; perſons who 
lie in ambuſh 10 kill; and is ſtill underſtood in this 
| ſenſe at Cairo, and in Syria; for which reaſon it was 
applied ro the Bitenians, who flew by ſurprize. The 


Arabic, ſignifies, Robbers 


_ cruſaders, who happened to be in Syria at the time 
this practice was moſt frequent, muſt have adopted 
the uſe of the term in queſtion. What they have 


related of the old man of the mountain, is in conſe- 


quence of an improper tranſlation of the phraſe Shaik- 
el-Djebal, which ſignifies Lord of the mountains, the 


title the Arabs gave to the chief of the Hatenianx 


2 Lib. Xx. chup, 30. 


+ The root nas, with an efpinted h, 8 to „ kitl, to a- 


fallinate, to liſten, te ſurpriſe ; but the . ae. is mot 
to be found 1 in Colius, 5 | | 
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whoſe reſidence was to the eaſt of Kourd-eſtan, in 


the mountains of the ancient Media. 
The An/aria are, as I have ſaid, divided into ſeve- 


ral tribes or ſes; among which we diſtinguiſh the 
Shamſia, or adorers of the ſun; the Kelbia, or wor. 


ſhippers of the dog, and the Kadmouſia, who, as I 
am aſſured, pay a particular homage to that part in 
women, which correſponds to the Priapus“. 

M. Niebuhr, to whom the ſame circumſtances were 


related as to me, could not believe them, becauſe, 


ſays he, it is not probable that mankind ſhould /o far 


degrade themſelves; but this mode of reaſoning is 
contradicted, both by the hiſtory of all nations, which 
proves how capable the human mind is of the moſt 


extravagant exceſſes, and even by the preſent ſtate of 


almoſt all countries, eſpecially of the eaſtern world, . 
where we meet with a degree of ignorance and redi- . 
| _culity ſufficient to receive the moſt palpable abſurdi. 
"ties, The whimſical ſuperſtitions I have mentioned, 
may the rather be believed ſtill to exiſt among the a 


Anſaria, as they ſeem to have been preſerved there by 


a regular tranſmiſſion from thoſe ancient times in 
which they are known to have prevailed. Hiſtori- 


ans remark that, notwithſtanding the vicinity of An- 
tioch, Chriſtianity penetrated with the greateſt diffi- 
culty into theſe countries; very few proſelytes were 
made here, even after the reign of Julian : and from 


that period to the invaſion of the Arabs there was 


not much time for its eſtabliſnment: in fact, revolu- 


tions in opinion ſeldom take place ſo readily in the 
provinces as in great cities, where the facility of the 
communication diffuſes new ideas with more rapidity, 


fo that they a are ſoon ee . received or 


* 1 am Mored, likewife, | that they hold nocturnal en 
in which, after certain diſcourſes, they extinguiſh the lights, 
and indulge promiſcuous Luft, 2s has been reported of the an- 
cient Gnoſtics. 


Ze 
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emirel exploded. 'The progreſs made by Chriianity 
zmong theſe rude mountaineers, could only ferre to 
prepare the way for Mahometaniſm, more ſuitable to 
heir habits and inclinations; and to this abſurd med- 
ey of ancient and modern doctrines the old man of 
"afar owed his ſucceſs. One hundred and fifty yeart 
after, Mohammed-el-Dourzi having, in his turn, form- 
ad a ſect, the Anfatians did not admire its principal 
article, the Divinity of the Kalif Hakem : for this 
reaſon they remain diſtinct from the Druzes, though 
they reſemble each other in ſeveral points. Many of 
the Anfaria believe in the Metemplychoſis; others 
reiet the immortality of the foul; and, in general, 
in that eivil and religious anarchy, that ignorance 
and rudeneſs which prevail among them, theſe pea- 
ſants adopt what opinions they think proper, follow- 
ing the ſect they like beſt, and, frequently, MAINT 
themſelves to nene. 

Their country is dtriged into three principal dil 
tricts farmed by the chiefs called Motaddamim. Their 
tribute is paid to the Pacha of Tripoli, from whom 
they annually receive their title. Their mountains 
are in general not ſo ſteep as thoſe of Lebanon; and, 
conſequently, are better adapted to cultivation ; but 
they are alſo more expoſed to the Turks, and hence 
doubtleſs, it happens, that, with greater plenty of 
corn, tobacco, wines, "ind olives, they are more 
thinly inhabited than thoſe of their REGLOSEY the 
Maronites, and the Druaes, of whom 1 ſhall next 
peak. 


8 E C T. : II. 
07 ihe Maronites. 
Between chi Nee to ths north; 1 the Dru- 


ne to the fouth, we find an inconſiderable people 
long known under the name of Maougrna or Mare- 


. A Inn EY. ID" $_EIR Doorn 
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nites. Tbeir origin, and the minute . be- 


1weer them and the Latins, whoſe communion they 
Jollow, have been much diſcuſſed by eccleſiaſtical 
writers. All that is worth notice, and known with 


_ certainty, concerning them, may be reduced to what 


follows: 
Towards the end of the fxth age of the church, 


while the ſpirit of retirement from the world was 
equally novel and fervid, a hermit, of the name of 
Maroun, lived on the banks of the Orontes, who, 


by hie faſting, his ſolitary mode of life, and his auſte. 


rities, became much reſpected by the neighbouring 
people. It ſeems that, in the diſputes which at chat 
time aroſe between Rome and Conſtantinople, he 
employed his credit in favour of the weſtern Chriſ. 
tians. His death, far from abating the ardor of his 
followers, gave new energy to their zeal: it was re. 


ported that miracles had been wrought by his re. 


mains. and, in conſequence, many perſons aſſembled 
from Rineſrin, from Aouaſem and other places, who | 
built at Hama a chapel and a tomb whence ſoon aroſe 
a convent, very celebrated in that parc of Syria. The 
quarrels of the two Metropolitan churches encreaſed, 


and the whole empire entered warmly into the diſſen- 


tions of the prieſts and princes. Matters were thus 


ſituated, when about the end of the ſeventh century, 


a monk, named John the Maronite, obtained, by his 
talents for preaching, the reputation of being one of 
the moſt powerful ſupporters of the cauſe of the La- 


tins, or Partiſans of the Pope. Their opponents, who 


eſpouſed the cauſe of the Emperor, and were there- 
fore named Melkites, or Reyalifts, made at that time 
great progreſs in Lebanon. To oppoſe them with 
ſucceſs, the Latins determined to ſend thither John 
the Maronite : they preſented him accordingly to the 
agent of the Pope, at Antioch, who after conſecrating 
him biſhop of Djebail, ſent him to preach in thoſe 


countries. John lolt no time in rallying his parti. 
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fans, and in augmenting their number ; but oppoſed 
by the intrigues, and even by the open attacks, of 
the Melkites, thought it neceſlary to refiit force by 
force; he collected All the Latins, and ſettled himſelf 
with them in Lebanon, where they formed a ſociety 
independent both with reſpect to its civil and religi- 


ous government. This is related by an Hiſtorian of 
the Lower Empire in the following words: © In the 
„ eighth year of the reign of Conſtantine Pogonatus, 


6 (A. D. 676), the Mardaites, collecting themſelves 


together, took poſſeſſion of Lebanon, which be- 
© Came the aſylum of eee, ſlaves, and other 


« ſorts of people. They grew ſo power! ful theres, as”. 


to ſtop the progrels of the Arabs, and to compel 


« the Kalif Moaouia to requeſt of the Greek a truce 


e for thirty years, obliging himſelf to pay a tribute of 
8 fifty horſes, one hundred ſlaves, and ten thouſand 
© pieces of gold.*” 

The name of Mardaites, here uſed by this Author, 
is derived from a Syriac word ſignifying Rebel, and 


is oppoſed to Melkites, or Royaliſts, which proves 
both that the Syriac was ſtill in uſe at that time, and 
that the ſchiſm which rent the empire was as much 
civil as religious. Beſides, it appears that the ori- 


gin of theſe two factions, and the exiſtence of an 
inſurrection in theſe countries, were prior to theſe 
times, for, from the firſt ages of Mahometaniſm (A. D. 
622), mention is made of petty independent princes, 


one of whom, named Youſeph, was ſovereign of 


Djebail and the other, called Ketten, governed the 
interior parts of the country, which, from him, took 
the name of Keſraauan. We read likewiſe of ano- 
ther who made an expedition againſt Jeruſalem, and 
died at a very advanced age at Beſkonta, where he 
reſided. Thus, before Conſtantine Pogonatus, theſe 


mountains were become the refuge of malecontents, 
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10 TRAVELS IN 


or ſ rebels, who led from the bigotry of the Emperors 


and their governors, It was doubtlels for this reaſon, 


and from a imilarity! in their opinions, that John and 
nis diſciples took refuge there; and it was from the 
aſcendency they acquired, or already poſſeſſed, that 


the whole nation took the name of Maronites, which 
was leſs diſgraceful than that of Mardaires. Be this 
as it may, John, having eſtabliſhed order and military 


diſcipline amons the Mountainee ers, having provided 


them with arms and leaders, they employed their 


liberty in combating the common enemies of the em- 


pire and their little ſtate, and preſently become maſters 


_ of almolt all the mountains as far as fſeruſalem. The 
ſchiſm which took place at this juncture among the 


Mahometans, facilitated their conqueſts. Moaoula 


rebelling againſt Ali at Damaſcus, Kalif a Koufa, | 
tound himſelf obliged, in order to avoid being enga- 
ged in two wars at once, to make in 678, a diſadvan- 
tageous treaty with the Greeks. Seven years after, 
 Abd-el-Malek renewed it with Juſtinian II. on con- 
dition, however that the Emperor ſhould free him 
from the Maronites. Jo this propoſal, Juſtinian had 


the imprudence to content, and was baſe enough to 


get their chief afſaſſinated by an ambaſſador, whom 
tlie too generous man had received into his houſe 
without fulpicion of treachery. After this murder, 
the ſame agent ſucceeded ſo well by his intrigues, 
that he perſuaded twelve thouſand inhabitants to quit 
their country, leaving a free paſſage to the Mahome- 
tan arms. Soon after another perſecution menaced 
the Maronites with total ruin; for the ſame Juſtinian 
ſent troops againit them under Marcian and Maurice, 


who deſtroyed the monaſtery of Hama, and maſſacred 


five hundred monks, after which they carried the wa: 


quite into Kefraouan ; but happily at this moment, 


Juſtinjan was depoſed, when on the point of cauſing 
2 general maſſacre at Conſtantinople ; and the Maro- 
nites, authorized by his ſucceſſor, falling upon Mau- 
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rice, cut his enemy to pieces in an engagement where- 
in he himſelf periſhed. From this period we loſe 
ſight of them ti the invafion of the Cruſaders, with 
whom they were ſometimes in alliance, and ſome: 
times at variance. In this interval, of more than 
three centuries, they loft part of their poſſeſſions, 
and were reduced to their preſent limits, paying tri- 
bute no doubt, as often as the Arabian or Turcoman 
zovernors were able to compel them. This was the 
cafe with the Kalif of Egypt, Hakem-Bimr-Ellah, 
who about the year 1014, ceded their territory to 
a Turcoman, Prince of Aleppo. Two hundred years 
after, Selah-el-din having driven out the Europeans 

from this country, they were obliged to ſubmit to 
his power, and purchaſe peace by contributions. At 
this period, that is, about the year 1215, the Maro- 
nites effected a reunion with Rome, from which they 

never were widely ſeparated, and which ſtill ſubſiſts. 
William of Tyre, who relates this, obſerves, that 
they had forty thoufand men able to bear arms. The 
peace they enjoyed under the Mamlouks was diſturb- 
ed by Selim the Second, bat this prince, occupied by 
more important objects, did not take the trouble to 
ſubject them. This negligence emboldened them 
and, in concert with the Druzes, and their Emir, 
the celebrated Faker-el-din, they made daily encroach- 
ments oh the Ottomans ; but theſe commotions had 
an unfortuhate iſſue; for Amurath the Third, ſend- 
ing againſt them Ibrahim, Pacha of Cairo, that Gene- 
ral reduced them to obedience, in 1588, and ſubject- 
ed them to the annual tribute they ſtill pay. 
Since that period, the Pachas, defirous of extend- 
ing their authority and extortions, have frequently 
attempted to introduce their garriſons and Agas into 
the mountains of the Maronites ; but being con- 
ſtantiy repulſed, they have been compelled to abide 

by the treaty. The ſubjection of the Maronites 
therefore only conſiſts in the payment of a tribute to 
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the Pacha of 1 of whom they hold their coun- 5 
try, which he annually farms out to one or more 
Shaiks,* that is to ſay, perſons of eminence and pro- 
perty, who aſſign their reſpective ſhares to the diſtricts 
and villages. The impoſt is levied, chiefly, on the 
Mulberry-trees and vineyards, which are the princi- 
pal, and almoſt the ſole objects of culture. It varies 


according to the ſeaſons, and the reſiſtance they can 


make to the Pacha. Cuſtom houſes are eſtabliſhed like- 
wiſe in the maritime towns, ſuch as Djebail, and Bat- 
roun ; but the produce of theſe is but inconfiderable. 
The form of government is not founded on ex- 
preſs conventions, but merely on uſages and cuſtoms. 


This inconvenience would doubtleſs, long ere this, | 


have produced diſagreeable effects, but for the inter- 
vention of many fortunate circumſtances. The prin- 
cipal of theſe is religion, which, placing an inſur- 
mountable barrier between the Maronites and the 
Mahometans, has prevented ambitious men from 


leaguing themes with foreigners to enſlave their {| 


country, which, every where affording ſtrong defen- 
ces, enables every village, and almoſt every family, 
to oppole, by its ſingle force, all uſurpation of ſove- 
reign power. A third reaſon may be derived even 
from the weakneſs of this ſociety, which having al- 
ways been ſurrounded by powerful enemies, has only 
been able to reſiſt them by maintaining union among 
its members, which union can only exiſt by abſtain- 
ing from opprefling each other, and by reciprocally 
guarding the ſafety of each others perſon and pro- 
perty. Thus the government preſerves itſelf in a 
natural equilibrium, and cuſtoms ſupplying the place 
of laws, the Maronites are to this day equally ſtran- 


gers to the oppreſſion of deſpotiſm, and the diſorders 
of * 


* In the mouniatha, 158 word Shaik ſignifies, properly, a 
man of * or 1 gemietete | 


Rs... 


The nation may be conſidered as divided into two 
claſſes; the people and the Shaiks, by which muſt he 
underſtood the moſt eminent of the inhabitants, who, 
from the antiquity of their families, and the opulence 
of their fortunes, are ſuperior to the common claſs. 
They all live diſperſed in the mountains, in villages, 
hamlets, and even detached houſes ; which is never 
the caſe in the plains. The whole nation conſiſts of 
cultivators. Every man improves the little domain 
he poſſeſſes, or farms, with his own hands. Even 
the Shaiks live in the ſame manner, and they are 
only diſtinguiſhed from the people by a bad Pelifle, a 
horſe, and a few flight advantages in food and lodg- 
ing; they all live frugally, without many enjoyments, 
but alſo with few wants, as they are little acquainted 
with the inventions of luxury. In general, the nation 
is poor, but no man wants neceſſaries; and if beg- 
gars are ſometimes ſeen, they come rather from the 
fea-coaſt than the country itſelf. Property is as ſacred 
among them as in Europe, nor do we ſee there thoſe. 
robberies and extortions ſo frequent with the Turks. 
Travellers may journey there, either by night or day, 
with a ſecurity unknown in any other part of the 
empire, and the ſtranger meets with hoſpitality, as 
among the Arabs; it muſt be owned however, that 
the Maronites are leſs generous, and rather inclined 
to the vice of parſimony. Conformably to the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, they have only one wife, whom 
they eſpouſe, frequently, without having ſeen, and, 
always, without having been much in her company. 
_ Contrary to the precepts of that ſame religion, how- 
ever, they have admitted, or retained, the Arab cuſ- 
tom of retaliation, and the neareſt relation of a mur- 
dered perſon is bound to avenge him. From a habit 
ſounded on diſtruſt, and the political ſtate of the 
country, every one, whether Shaik, or peaſant, walks 
continually armed with a fuſil and poniards. This 
is perhaps an inconvenience; but this advantage re- 
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Cults from it, that they have no novices in | the uſe of 
arms among them, when it is neceſſary to employ 


them againſt the Turks. As the country maintains 


no regular troops, every man is obliged to join the 
army in time of war, and if this militia were well 


conducted, it would be ſuperior to many European 
ar mies. From accounts taken i in late years, the num- 


ber of men, fit to bear arms, amounts to thirty- five 
' thouſand. Arcording to the uſual mode of computa- 
tion, this would imply a population of about a bun- 


dred and five thouſand ſouls; and, if we add the 


prieſts, monks, and nuns, diſperſed. in upwards of 

two hundred convents, and che inhabitants of the 

maritime towns, ſuch as Djebail, Batroun, &c, we 

cannot ſuppoſe it leſs Ha 2 hundred and lifteen 
— thouſand. 


This number, compared with the extent of the 


country, which is about a hundred and fifty leagues 
ſquare, gives ſeven. hundred and ſixty . inhabitants 
for each ſquare league; ; which will not appear a ſmall 
bt n, when we conſider that great part of Le- 


anon conſiſts only of barren rocks, and that the 


ſoil, even where it can be cultivated, produces very 
; little. 


In religious matters, the 1 are dependent 


on Rome. 1 hey 0 the dare 


n 


and not — nor can or FAR marry a | ſecond time. 
They celebrate maſs in Syriac, of which the greateſt 

part of them comprehend not a word, The golpel, 

alone, 1 is read aloud in Arabic, that it may be under- 


ood by the people. The communion is adminiſtered 


3 in both kinds. The Hoſt is a ſmall round loaf, un- 
leavened, of the thickneſs of a finger, and ſometimes 
larger chan a crown Here. On it is the impreſſion 
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of a ſeal, which is eaten by the prieſt, who cuts the 
r-mainder into ſmall pieces, and, putting them inte 
the cup, adminiſters to each perſon with a ſpoon, 
which ſerves every body. Thele prieſts have not, as 
among us, benefices or ſtated revenues; but they 
N ſubſiſt partly on the produce of their e the boun- 
ty of their hearers, and the labour of their hande. 
Some of them exerciſe trades, others cultivate a ſmall 
piece of land; and all are induſtriouſiy employed, 
tor the maintenance of their families and the edifica- 
tion of their flock. Their poverty is recompenſed by 
the great reſpect which i is paid them. Their vanity is 
inceſſantly flattered ; whoever approaches them, whe- 
ther rich or poor, great or ſmall, is anxious to kiſs their 
hands, which they fail not to preſent ; nor are they 
pleaſed that the Europeans withhold this mark of 
| reverence, ſo repugnant to our manners, though not 
thought humiliating by the natives, who are accuſtom- 
ed to it from their infancy. In other reſpects, the 
ceremonies of the Catholie religion are not performed 
more publicly, or with leſs reſtraint, in Europe than 
in Keſraquan. Each village has its chapel and its 
prieſt, and each chapel its bell : a thing unheard of 
in any other part of Turkey. The Maronites are 
_ vain of this privilege, and that they may not be de- 
prived of it, will not ſuffer a Mahometan to live among 
them. They aſſume to themſelves, alſo, the privilege 
of wearing the Green Turban, which, except in their 
territories, would coft a Chriſtian his F 
Italy itſelf has not more biſhops than this little cor- 
ner ot Syria; ; they here ſti] retain the ſimplieity of the 
primative ages; and may be often met on the roads, 
mounted on a mule, and followed by a ſingle Sacriſtan. 
The greater part of them live in convents, where 
their food and dreſs does not differ. from that of the 
other monks; nor does their uſual revenue exceed 
nfteen hundred livres, (about fiſty-three pounds) | 
winch, in this country, where every article of lite ts 
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cheap, enables them to live comfortably. They, 28 
well as the prieſts, are choſen from the claſs of monks; 
and are generally elected for their pre- eminence * 
learning, which is not difficult to acquire, ſince the 


bulk of the monks and prieſts know nothing but the 
catechiſm and the bible. It is nevertheleſs remarka. 


ble, that theſe two ſubordinate claſſes are more amia- 
ble in their manners and live more edifying lives; 


while the biſhop and the patriarch, on the contrary, 


conſtantly engaged 1n cabals, diſputes of precedency, 


and religious diſtinctions, throw the whole country 


into commotion. Under pretext of exerciling eccle- 
FHaſtical diſcipline, according to the ancient rules of 
the church, they mutually excommunicate each other, 
and their reſpeCtive adherents ; they ſuſpend prieſts, 
interdict the monks, and infli& public penance on the 
laity; in a word, they have retained the turbulent and 
intriguing ſpirit, which was the ſcourge of the Lower 
Empire. The court of Rome, frequently embarraſſed 
by their diſputes, ſtrives to pacify them, in order to 
preſerve the only aſylum in her power, remaining in 
theſe countries. It is not long ſince ſhe was obliged 


to interpoſe i in a ſingular affair, an acccount of which 


may give ſome idea of the character of the Maronites. 


About the vear 1755, there was in the neighbour. 


hood of the Jeſuit Miffionaries, a Maronite girl, named 


Hendia, whoſe extraordinary mode of life began to 


attract the attention of the people. She faſted, wore 
the hair-cloth, poſſeſſed the gift of tears; and; in A 
word, had all the exterior of the ancient hermits; and 
ſoon acquired a ſimilar reputation. Every body con. 
ſidered her as a model of piety, and many eſteemed 


Her a ſaint; from ſuch a reputation to miracles the 


tranſition is very eaſy, and in fact, it was ſoon report- 
ed that ſhe worked miracles. To have a proper con- 
ception of the effects of this report, we muſt not 
forget that the ſtate af mens minds, in Lebanon, is 


nearly the ſame as in 1 the earlieſt ages. There were 
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| * infidels therefore, nor wits, nor even doubt- 


ers. Hendia availed herlelf of this enthuſiaſm for 
the completion of her deſigus; and, imitating the 
conduct of her predeceflors in the fame career, ſhe 


wiſhed to become the foundreſs of a new order. In 
vain does the human heart endeavour to conceal its 
paſſions, they are invariably the ſame ; nor does the 
conqueror differ from the monk; both are alike ac- 
tuated by ambition and the luſt of power ; ; and the 


pride of pre-eminence diſplays itſelf even in the exceſs | 


of humility. To build the convent, money was ne- 


ceflary ; the foundreſs ſoliciced the pious charity of 


- her follawers. whole contributions were ſo abundant 
as to enable her, in a few years, to ere& two vaſt 
ſtone houſes, which could not have coſt leſs than one 
hundred and twenty thouſand livres (five thouſand 
pounds). They are called the Kourket, and are ſitu- 
zted on the ridge of a hill, to the north-weſt of An- 
toura, having to the weſt a view of the ſea, which is 
very near, and an extenſive proſpect, to the ſouth as far 
as the road of Bairout, which is four leagues diſtant. 


The Kourket ſoon filled with monks and nuns. The 


Patriarch for the time being was director-general, 


and other employments, of various kinds were con- 


ferred on the different prieſts and candidates, to whom 
one of theſe houſes was allotted. Every thing fuc- 
cceded as well as could have been wiſhed ; it is true 
that many of the nuns died, but this was imputed tothe 


air, and the real cauſe was not eaſy to be diſcovered. 


Hendia had reigned over her little kingdom near 


twenty years, when an unforeſeen accident threw 


every thing into confuſion. A factor travelling from 
Damaſcus to Bairout, in the ſummer, was overtaken 
by night near this convent : the gates were ſhut, the 
hour unſeaſonable; and, as he did not wiſh to give 
any trouble, he contented himſelf with a bed of 
he and laid himſelf down in the outer court, 


vatting the return of day. He had only fliegt a few 
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hours, when a ſudden noiſe of doors and bolts awak: 
ened him. From one of the doors came out three 
women, with ſpades and ſhovels in their hands; who 


were followed by two men, bearing a long white 


bundle, which appeared very heavy. They proceed- 
ed towards an adjoining ptece of ground, full of 
tones and rubbiſh, where the men depoſited their 
load, dug a hole into which they put it, and cover. 
ing it with earth, trod it down with their feet, after 
Which they all returned to the houſe. The fight of men 
with nuns, and this bundle thus myſteriouſly buried 
by night, could not but furniſh matter of refleQion 
to the traveller. Aſtoniſhment at firſt kept him ſilent, 
but; to this, anxiety and fear ſoon ſucceeded ; he, 
chereftrs: haſtily ſet out for Bairout at break of day. 
In this town he was acquainted with a merchant, who, 
ſome months before, had placed two of his daughters 
in the Kourket, with a portion of about four hundred 
pounds. He went in ſearch of him, ſtill hefitating, 
yet burning with impatience to relate his adventure. 
They ſeated themſctves croſs-legged, the long pipe 
was lighted, and the coffee brought. The merchant 
then proceeded to enquire of his vigtor concerning 


his journey, who anſwered, he had paſſed the nicht 


near the Kourket. This produced freſh queſtions, to | 
which he replied by further particulars, and, at length, 
no longer able to contain himſelf, whiſpered to his 
hoſt what he had ſeen. The merchant was greatly 
jurpriſed, the circumſtance of burying the bundle 

alarmed him: and the more he conſidered it, the 
more his uneaſinels increaſed, He knew that one of 
his daughters was ill, and could not but remark that 


a great many nuns died. Tormented with theſe 


thoughts, he knows not how either to admit or reject 


the diſmal ſuſpicions they occaſion ; he mounts his 


horſe, and, accompanied by a friend, they repair 
together to the convent, where he alks to ſee his 
daughters — lle is told they are ſick; he inſiſts they 


mall be brought to him; this is angrily refuſed : and 


the more he perſiſts, the more peremptory is the re- 

fuſal, till, his ſuſpicions are converted into certainty. 
Leaving the convent, in an agony of deſpair, he went 
0 Dair-el-Kamar ; and laid all the circumitances be- 
fore Saad, Kiaya“ of prince Touſef, chief of the 
mountain. The Kiaya was greatly aſtoniſhed, and 


ordered a body of horſe to accompany him, and, if 


refuled admiſſion, to force the convent; the Kadi 
took part with the merchant, and the affair was re- 

ferred to the law; the ground where the bundle had 
been buried was opened, and a dead body found; 
which the unhappy father difcovered to be that of his 
youngeſt daughter; the other was found confined in 
the convent, and almoſt dead: ſhe revealed a ſcene of 


ſuch abominable wickedneſs, as makes human nature 
ſhudder, and to which, ſhe, like her fiſter, was about 


to fall a victim. The pretended faint being ſeized, 
ated her part with firmneſs; and a proſecution was 
_ commenced againſt the prieſts and the patriarch. 
The enemies of the latter united to effect his ruin, in 


order to ſhare his ſpoils, and he was ſuſpended and 
_ depoſed. The affair was removed to Rome in 1776, 


and the fociety de Propaganda, on examination, diſ- 
covered the moſt infamous ſcenes of debauchery, and 


the molt horrible cruelties. It was proved that Hen- 
dia procured the death of the nuns, ſometimes to get 


poſſeſſion of their property, at others, becauſe they 
would not comply with her deſires ; that this inia- 
mous woman not only communicated, but even con- 
{ecrated the hoſt, and faid maſs: that ſhe had holes 


under her bed, by which perfumes were introduced 
at the moment ſhe pretended to be in extacy, and 


under the influence of the Holy Ghoſt; that ſhe had 
a faction who cried her up, and publiſhed that ſhe 
was the mother of God, returned upon earth, and a 


43 The title of the miniſter of theſe petty prinees. 
Yor. H. 0 
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thouſand * extravagancies. Notwithſtanding this 


ſhe retained a party powerful enough to prevent the 


| ſevere puniſhment ſhe merited: ſhe has been ſhut up 
in different convents, from whence ſhe has frequently 
| eſcaped. In 1783, ſhe was preſent at the viſitation of 
Antoura, and the brother of the Emir of the Druzes 
Was deſirous to give her her liberty. Numbers ſtill 
believe in her ſanctity; and, but for the accident of 
the traveller, her preſent enemies would not have 


doubted it. What muſt we think of reputations 


for piety, when they may depend on ſuch wille 2 
circumſtances! _ 


In the ſmall country of the Mamaites, there are 


reckoned upwards of two hundred convents for men 
and women. Theſe religious are of the order of St. 
Anthony, whoſe rules they obſerve with an exactnels 
which reminds us of earlier times. The dreſs of the 
monks is of brown clumſy woollen, much like that 
of our capuchin friars. Their food is the ſame as that 
of the peaſants, with this exception, that they never 
eat fleſh. They have frequently faſts, and make long 
prayers, day and night; the remainder of their time 
is imployed in cultivating the earth, or breaking the 
rocks to form the walls of the terraces which ſupporc 
their vineyards and mulberry plantations. Each con- 
vent has a brother ſhoemaker, a brother taylor, a 


brother weaver, a brother baker; in a word, an ar- 
tiſt of every neceſlary trade. We almoſt always find 


a convent of women cloſe to one of men ; yet it is 


rare to hear of any ſcandalous report. Lheſe women 


themſelves lead a very laborious life, and it is this 


activity, doubtleſs, which ſecures them againſt all 
miſchiefs attendant on idleneſs. So far, therefore, 
from being injurious to population, we may affirm 


that theſe convents have contributed to promote it, 
by increaſing by culture every article in a proportion 


greater than its conſumption. The moſt remarkable 
of the houles of the Maronite Monks is Kozhaia, 
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fix hours journey to the eaſt of Tripoli. There they 
exorciſe, as in the firſt ages of the church, thoſe who 

are poſſeſſed with devils ; for ſuch perſons are till to 
be found in theſe countries. A very few years ago, 


our merchants at Tripoli ſaw one of them who put 


the pattence and learning of the monks to the proof: 
This man, to outward appearance healthy, was ſub- 
ject to ſudden convulſions, which threw him into a 
kind of madneſs, ſometimes ſullen, at others vio- 
lent. He tore, he bit, he foamed at the mouth; 
his uſual expreſſion was,. — The ſun is my mother, let 
me adore her. The prieſts almoſt drowned him with 
ablutions, tormented him with faſting and prayer, 
and, at length, as they reported, drove out the devil; 

but, from the account given me by more intelligent 
obſervers, it appears that thoſe poſlefled are no other 
than perſans afflicted with idiotſy, madnels, and epi- 
lepſies; and it is worth remarking, that poſ/e//zon and 
epilepſy are denoted by the ſame Arabic word.“ 
Ihe court of Rome, in affiliating the Maronites, 
has granted them an Hoſpitium, at Rome, to which 
they may ſend ſeveral of their youth, to receive a 
_ gratuitous education. It ſhould ſeem that this inſtitu. 
tion might introduce among them the ideas and arts 
of Evrope; but the pupils of this ſchool, limited to 
an education purely monaſtic, bring home nothing 
but the Italian language, which is of no uſe, anda 

ſtock of theological learning, from which as little 
advantage can be derived ; they accordingly ſoon aſſi- 
milate with the reſt, Nor has a greater change.been 

operated by the three or four miſſionaries maintained 
by the French capuchins at Gazir, Tripoli, and Bai- 
rout. Their labours conſiſt in preaching in their 
church, in inſtructing children in the catechiſm, Tho- 
mas a Kempis, and the Pſalms, and in teaching them 
o read and write, Formerly the Jeſuits had two. 


* Rabal and Kabat. The K here is the Spaniſh aa. 
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miſſionaries at their houſe at Antoura, and the Laga. {| 
rites have now ſucceeded them in their miffion. The | 
moſt yalvable advantage that has reſulted from theſe | 
| apoſtolical labours is, that the art of writing has be. 
come more common among the Maronites, and ren. 
dered them in this country, what the Copts are in 
| Egypt, I mean, they are in poſſeſſion of all the poſts 


of writers, intendants, and kiayas among the Turks, 


and eſpecially of thoſe among tar allies and neigh. 
bours, the Druzes. 


8 re 7. III. 


of ihe 8 


HE Druzes, or Derouz, who engaged the atten. 


tion of Europe about the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, are an inconfiderable people, who in their mode 
of life, form of government, language, and cuftoms, 


bear a ſtriking reſemblance to the Maronites. Reli- 
gion conſtitutes the principal difference between them. 


That of the Druzes was long a problem; but the 
_ myſtery is at length unyeiled, and it is now not diffi. 
cult to give a tolęrably accurate account of it, as well 
as of their origin, with which it is connected. To 


gain a proper idea of their hiſtory, it will be necel- 


karg to trace facts up to their firſt ſources. 


Twenty-three years after the death of Mahomet, 


the difputes between Ali, his ſon-in-law, and Mozouia, 


Governor of Syria, occaſioned the firſt ſchiſm in the 
empire of the Arabs, and the two ſects ſubſiſt to this 
day; but, in reality, this difference related only to 
power; and the Mahometans, however divided in 
opinion reſpecting the rightful ſucceſſor of the pro- 
Phet, were agreed with reſpect to their dogmas. “ "It 


9 The radical cauſe of this 12 difference was the averſion 
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as not until the following century that the peruſal of 
greek books introduced among the Arabs a ſpirit of 
4iſcuſfion and controverſy, to which, till then, they 
were utter ſtrangers. The conſequence was, as might 
2: expected, by reaſoning on matters not ſuſceptible 
ef demonſtration, and guided by the abſtract princi- 
ples of an unintelligible logie, they divided into a mul. 
titude of fects and opinions. At this period, too the 
civil power loft its authority, and religion, whieh 
from that derives the means of preſerving its unity; 
mared the fame fate, and the Mahometans now expe» 
rienced what had before befallen the Chriſtians. The 
nations which had received the religion of Mahomet, 
mixed with it their former abſurd notions ; and the 
errors which had anciently prevailed over Aſia, again 
made their appearance; though altered in their forms. 
The Metempſychoſfis, the doctrine of a good and evil 

Principle, and the renovation after fix thouſand years, 


s it is ſaid, he had diſcovered her infidelity to the Prophet. 
»>he never could pardon him this indiſcretion, and, after get- 
ting him three times excluded from the Califat, finding that by 

his intrigues he was likely to ſucceed in the fourth attempt, ſhe 
reſolved to deſtroy him by open violence, For this purpoſe the. 
excited againſt him ſeveral Arab chiefs, and, among others, 
 4mrou, Governor of Egypt, and Mozouia, Governor of Syria, 

Ihe latter procured himſelf to be proclaimed Calrf, or Succeſſor, 
in the city of Damaſcus, Ali, in order to diſpoſſeſs him, de- 
clared war ; but the impropriety of his conduct ruined his af- 

fairs. After ſome hoſtilities, in which the advantages were 

caqual on both fides, he periſhed at Koufa by the hand of an 
Afaffin or Batenjan. His paitizans elected his fon Holain in 

his place; but this young man, ill adapted to ſuch difficult cir- 
cumſtances, was {lain in a rencounter by the partizans of Moa- 
ouia, His death rendered the two factions gin more irrecon- 
cilcable. Their hatred prevented their agreeing in the expot- 
tion of the Koran, The doRorg of the reſpective parties took 

2 pleaſure in contradicting each other; and hence arole the di- 
vigon of the Mahometans into two ſes, Who conſider each 

other as heretics, The Turks follow that of Omar and Moa- 

- Puia, whom they hold to be the legitimate ſucceſſors of the 

Prophet: tlię Perſians are follawers of Ali, 
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as it had been taught by Zoroaſter, were again revived. 
among the Mahometans. In this political and religi. 


ous confuſion, every enthuſiaſt became an apoſtle, 


and every apoſtle the head of a ſect. No leſs than 


fixty of theſe were reckoned, remarkable for the num. 


bers of their ſollowers, all differing i in ſome points of 
faith, and all diſavowing hereſy and error. Such was 
the ſtate of theſe countries, when at the commence. 
ment of the eleventh century, Egypt became the thea. 
tre of one of the moſt extravagant ſcenes of enthuſiaſm | 
and abſurdity ever recorded in hiſtory. The follow- | 
ing account is extracted from the eaſtern writers. In 
the year of the Hejira, 386 (A. D. 996) the third 
' Calif, of the race of the Fatmites, called Haktem-b\amr- 
ellah, ſucceded to the throne of Egypt, at the age of 
eleven years. He was one of the moſt extraordinary 


rinces of whom hiſtory has preſerved the memory. 


He cauſed the firit Califs, the companions of Mahomet, 
to be curſed in the moſques, and afterwards revoked 
the anathema : He compelled the Jews and Chriſti. 
ans to abjure their religion, and then permitted them 
to reſume it. He prohibited the making flippers for 


women, to prevent them from coming out of their 
houſes. He burnt one half of the city of Cairo for 


his diverſion, while his ſoldiers pillaged the other. 
Not contented with theſe extravagant actions, he forbad 


the pilgrimage to Mecca, faſting and the five prayers; 


and at length carried his madneſs ſo far as to deſire 


o paſs for God himſelf. He ordered a regiſter of 


thoſe who acknowledged him to be fo, and the num- 
ber amounted to ſixteen thouſand. This impious pre- 
tenſion was ſupported by a falſe prophet, who came 


from Perſia into Egypt; which impoſtor, named Mo- 
hammad- ben- Iſmael, taught that it was not neceſſary 


to faſt or pray, to practiſe circumciſion, to make the 


pilgrimage to Mecca, or obſerve feſtivals ; ; that the 
prohibition of pork and wine was abſurd; and that 
marriage between brothers and ſiſters fathers and 
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children was lawful. To ingratiate himſelf with Ha. 
kem, he maintained that this Calif was God himſelf 
incarnate ; and, inſtead of his name Hakem-b'amr-el- 
lab, which ſignifies, governing by the order of God, he 
called him Hatem-Vamr-eh, governing by his own 
order. Unluckily for the prophet, his new god had 
not the power to protect him from the fury of his 
enemies, who flew him in a tumult, almoſt in the arms 
of the Calif, who was himſelf maſſacred ſoon after on 
Mount Mokattam, where he, as he ſaid, had held con- 
: verſation with angels.“ 

The death of theſe two chiaß did not t ſtop the pro- 
greſs of their opinions: A diſciple of Mohammad- 
ben-Iſmael, named Hamza-ben-Ahmud, propagated 
them with an indefatigable zeal in Egypt, in Paleſ- 
tine, and along the coalt of Syria, as far as Sidon 
and Berytus. His proſelytes, it ſeems, underwent 
the fame fate as the Maronites; for being perſecuted 
by the ſect in power, they took refuge in the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, where they were better able to 
defend themſelves; at leaſt it is certain, that, ſhortly 
after this era, we find them eſtabliſhed there, and 
lor ing an independent ſociety like their neighbours. 
Ihe difference of their opinions diſpoſes them to 
be enemies, but the urgent intereſt of their common 
ſafety forces them to allow mutual toleration, and 
they have always appeared united, and have jointly 
oppoſed, at different times, the Cruſaders, the Sultans 
of Aleppo, the Mamlouks, and the Ottomans. The 
conquelt of Syria by the latter, made no change in 
their ſituation. Selim I. on his return from Egypt, 
meditating no leſs than the conqueſt of Europe, diſ- 
dained to waſte his time before the rocks of Lebanon. 
Soliman II. his ſucceſſor, inceſſantly engaged in im- 
portant wars, either with tlie Knights of Rhodes, the 
Perſians, the kingdom of Tenen, the A 


* Vide El-Makin, Hiſt. Saracen. Lib. I. 
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the Germans, or the Emperor Charles V. had ns 5 
time to think of the Druzes. Emboldened by this 


inattention, and not content with their independence, 
ther frequently deſcended from their mountains to 
pillage the Turks. The Pachas in vain attempted 


to repel their inroads; their troops were invariably 
routed or repulſed. © And it was not till the year 1488 


that Amurath III. wearied with the complaints made 


to him, reſolved, at alt events, to reduce theſe rebels, 
and had the good fortune to ſucceed. His general, 


Ibrahim Pacha, marched from Cairo, and attacked 
the Druzes and Maronites with ſo much addreſs and 
vigour as to force them into their ſtrong holds, the 
mountains. Diſſenſion took place among their chiefs, 
of which he availed himſelf to exact a contribution 


of upwards of one million of piatters, and to impoſe 
2 tribute which has continued to the preſent time. 


It appears that this expedition was the Epocha of a 
conſiderable change in the conſtitution of the Druzes. 


ill that they had lived in a fort of anarchy, undet 
the command of different Shaiks, or Lords. The 


nation was likewiſe divided into two factions, ſuch as 


is to be found in all the Arab tribes, and which are 


diſtinguiſhed into the party Kaif, and the party Tama. 
2i.* To ſimplify the adminiſtration, Ibrahim permitted 
them only one Chief, who thould be reſponſible for the 
tribute, and execute the office of civil magiſtrate ; and 
this governor, from the nature of his ſituation, AC- 
quiring great authority, became almoſt the king of the 
republic; but as he was always choſen from among 
the Druzes, a conſequence followed which the Turks 
had not foreſeen, and which was nearly fatal to their 
power. For the Chief thus choſen, having at his 
diſpoſal the whole ſtrength of the nation, was able 


10 I it 1 and ee ad. it een, 


* Theſe tacho 2iflinguiſh neee bs the colour of hi 
flags that ost the Kaifis is red, that of the Vamanis White. 
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turned againſt the Tarks; - inc the Druzes, by be- 


coming their ſubjects, had not ceaſed to be their ene- 


mies. They took care, however, that their attacks 
| ſhould be indirect, fo as to ſave appearances, and 
only engaged in fecret hoſtilities, more dangerous, 


perhaps, than open war. 


About this time, that is, the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, the power of the Druzes attain- 
ed its greateſt height; which it owed to the talents 
and ambition of the celebrated Emir Fakr-el-din, 
commonly called Fakardin. No ſooner was this prince 
advanced to be Chief of that people than he turned 
his whole attention to humble the Ottoman power, 


and aggrandize himſelf at its expenſe ; in this enter- 
prize he diſplayed an addreſs ſeldom ſeen among the 


Turks. He firſt gained the confidence of the Porte, 


by every demonſtration of loyalty and fidelity ; and 
as the Arabs, at that time, infeſted the plain of Bal- 


bek, and the countries of Sour and Acre; he made 


war upon them, freed the inhabitants from their de- 
predations, and thus rendered them deſirous of liv- 


ing under his government. 


The city of Bairout was ſituated advantageouſly 


tor his defigns, as it opened a communication with 
foreign countries, and, among others, with the Ve- 


netians, the natural Sem of the Turks. Fakr-el- 


din availed himſelf of the miſconduct of the Aga, 
expelled him, ſeized on the city, and even had the 
art to make a merit of this hoſtility with the Divan, 


by paying a more conſiderable tribute. He proceed- 
ed in the ſame manner at Saide, Balbek, and Sour, 
and, at length, about the year 1613, ſaw himſelf 
maſter of all the country, as far as Adjaloun and 
Safad. The Pachas of Tripoli and Damaſcus could 
not ſee theſe encroachments with indifference ; ſome- 
times they oppoſed him with open force, chough in- 


effectually, and ſometimes endeavoured to ruin him 
at the Porte, by ſecret infinuations ; but the Emir, 
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who maintained there his ſpies and defenders, defeat. 


ed every attempt. | 

At length, however, the Divan began to be alarm- 
ed at the progreſs of the Druzes, and made prepara- 
tions for an expedition capable of cruſhing them. 


Whether from policy or tear, Fakr-el-din did not 


think proper to wait this ſtorm. He had formed con. 
nections in Italy, on which he built great hopes, and 
determined to go in perſon to ſolicit the ſuccours 
they had promiſed him ; perſuaded that his preſence 
would encreaſe the zeal of his friends, while his 


abſence might appeaſe the reſer:tment of his enemies. 
He therefore embarked at Bairout, and, after reſign- 


ing the adminiſtration to his fon Ali, repaired to the 
court of the Medici, at Florence. Ihe arrival of an 


Oriental prince in Italy, did not fail to attract the | 


public attention. Enquiry was made into his nation, 
and the origin of the Druzes became a popular topic 


of reſearch. Their hiſtory and religion were found 


to be ſo little known as to leave it a matter of doubt 


whether they ſhould be claſſed with the Mahometans 
or Chriſtians. The Cruſades were called to mind, 


and it was ſoon ſuggeſted that a people who had 


taken retuge in the mountains, and were enemies to 
the natives, could be no other than the off pring of 


the Cruſaders. 
This idle conceit was too © tle to Fakr-el-din 


for him to endeavovr to diſprove it: he was artful 


enough, on the contrary, to pretend he was related 
to the houſe of Lorraine; and the miſſionaries and 


merchants, who promiſed themſelves a new opening 


tor converſions and commerce, encouraged his pre- 


tenſions. When an opinion is in vogue, every one 


diſcovers new proofs of its certainty. The learned 


in etymology, ſtruck with the reſemblance of. the 


names, infiited, that Druzes and Dreux mult be the 
ſame word, and, on this foundation, formed the ſyl- 


tem of a pretended colony of F rench IgE war 
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under the conduct of a Comte de Dreux, had formed 
a ſettlement in Lebanon. This hypotheſis, however, 
was completely overthrown, by the remark that the 
name of the Druzes is to be found in the Itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled before the time 
of the Cruſades. Indeed the futility of it ought to 


| have been ſufficiently apparent, at firſt, from the ſin- 
gle conſideration, that had they been deſcended from 
any nation of the Franks, they muſt bave retained, 


at leaſt, the traces of ſome European language ; for 
a people, retired into a ſeparate diſtrict, and living 


diſtinft from the natives of the country, do not loſe g 
their language. That of the Druzes, however, is 


very pure Arabic, without a ſingle word of European 
origin. The real derivation of the name of this 


people has been long in our poſſeſſion, without our 


knowing it. It originates from the founder of the 


ſect of Mohammad-ben-Iſmael, who was ſurnamed 
El-Dorzi, and not E Darari, as it is uſually printed: 
the confuſion of theſe two words, ſo different in our 


writing, ariſes from the figure of the two Arabian 


letters r and x, which have only this difference, that 
the z has a point over it, frequently omitted, or effac- 


ed in the manuſcripts.* 7 


After a ſtay of nine years in Italy, Fakr-el-din re: 


turned to reſume the government. of his country. 


During his abſence, his ſon Ali had repulſed the 


This diſcovery is due to M. Mitchel, Dragoman, Baratazret 
of France, at Saide, of which place he was a native: he has 
written a memoir on the Druzes, of which he gave one of the 


two copies he had to the Chevalier de Taules, Conſul at Saide, 
and the other to the Baron de Tott, when he was there, in 
1777, to inſpect that factory. - 


+ Barataire, is a ſubject of the Turkiſh government, privi- 


leged by one of the European Miniſters, in amity with the 


Porte, and by that means placed upon a footing with the Franks, 
with reſpe& to the payment of duties, &c. Each | Miniſter 
poſſeſſes a certain number of thele Barats at his dilpoſal, which 


he cannot exceed, T, 
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Turks, appeaſed diſcontents, and maintained «Guin 


in tolerable good order. Nothing remained for the 
Emir, but to employ the knowledge he could not 
but have acquired, in perfecting the internal adminiſ. 
tration of government, and promoting the welfare of 


the nation; but inſtead of the uſeful and valuable 


arts, he wholly abandoned himſelf to the frivolous 
and expenſive, for which he had imbibed a paſſion 
while in Italy. He built numerous villas; conſtruct- 
ed baths, and planted gardens ;. he even preſumed, 
without reſpect to the prejudices of his country, to 
employ the ornaments of painting and ſculpture, not- 


withſtanding theſe are prohibited by the Koran. 


The conſequences of this conduct ſoon manifeſted 
themſelves: the Druzes, who paid the ſame tribute 
as in time of war, became diſſatisfied. The Yamani 
faction were rouſed; the people murmured at the 
expenſes of the prince; and the luxury he diſplayed 
renewed the jealouſy of the Pachas. They attempted 
to levy greater tribute : hoſtilities again commenced, 
and Fakr-el-din repulſed the forces of the Pachas, 
who took occaſion, from this reſiſtance, to render 
him ſuſpected by the Sultan himſelf. Amurath III. 


incenſed that one of his ſubjects ſhould dare to enter 


into a competition with him, reſolved on his deſtruc- 
tion; and the Pacha of Damaſcus received orders to 
march, with all his forces, againſt Bairout, the uſual 
reſidence of Fakr. el. din; while forty galleys inveſted A 
it by fea, and cut off all communication, 
The Emir, who depended on his good "SEPA 5 


ſuccours from italy, determined at firſt to brave the 


ſtorm. His fon, Ali, who commanded at Safad, was 
ordered to oppoſe the progreſs of the Turkiſh army, 
and in fact he bravely reſiſted them, notwithſtanding 
the great diſparity of his forces; but, after two en- 
gagements, in which he had the advantage, being ſlain 
in a third attack, the face of affairs were greatly 
changed, and every . went to ruin. Fakr-el-din, 


| terrified at the loſs of his troops, afflicted at the death 


ger ſaw any reſource but in a peace, which he ſent his 


| attempted to ſeduce by preſents ; but the Admiral, de- 
taining both the preſents and the Envoy, declared he 


dated, took to flight, and was purſued by the Turks, 


now maſters of the country. He took refuge on the 
| ſeep eminence of Niha, where they beſieged him in- 


the hands of his enemies, conceived hopes of pardon, 


where Amurath, pleaſed to behold at his feet a prince 
ſo celebrated, at firſt treated him with that benevo- 


Toon returning to his former jealouſies, yielded to the 


inſtigations of his courticrs, and, in one of his violent 
fits of paſſion, ordered him to be ſtrangled, about the 


prince ſtill continued in poſſeſſion of the Government, 
though at the pleaſure, and as vaſſals, of the Turks. 
of the preſent century, the authority devolved, by the 


which i it ſtill continues. The only Emir of that houſe, 
whoſe name deſerves to be prelerved, 1s the Emir 


Interval he retrieved the loſſes of the Druzes, and re- 
ſtored them to that conſequence which they had loſt 
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of his ſon, and enfeebled by age and a voluptuous life, 
loſt beth courage arid preſence of mind. He no lon- 


ſecond fon to folicit of the Turkiſh Admiral, whom he 


would have the prince himſelf. Fakr-el-din, intimi- 


effectually tor a whole year, when they left him at 
liberty : but, ſhortly after, the companions of his ad- 
verſity, wearied with their ſufferings, betrayed and 
delivered him up to the Turks. Fakr-el-din, though in 


and ſuffered himſelf to be carried to Conſtantinople, 


lence which ariſes from the pride of ſuperiority ; but 


year 1631. 
After the death of Fakr-el-din, the noſterity of that 


This family failing in the male-line at the beginning 


election of the Shaiks, on the houſe of Shelah, in 
Melhem, who reigned from 1640 to 1759 in which 


by the defeat of Fakr-el-din. Towards the end of his 
life, about the year 1754, Melhem, wearied with the 
cares of government, abdicated his authority, to live 
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in religious retirement, after the manner of the Ok. 


kals ; but the troubles that ſucceeded occaſioned him 
once more to reſume the the reins of government, 
which he held till 7506 WI he died, unverfally 
repretted. _ 

He left three ſons, minors : the eldeſt of whom 
ought, according to the cuſtom of the country to have 
ſucceeded him ; but, being only eleven years of age, 
the authority devolved upon his uncle, Manſour, 
agreeably to a law very general in Aſia, which wills 
the people to be governed by a ſovereign who has 
arrived at years of maturity. The young prince 
was but little fitted to maintain his pretenſions; but a 
Maronite, named Sad-el-Kouri, to whom Melhem had 
entrulted his education, took this upon himſelf. Aſ- 
piring to ſee his pupil a powerful prince, that he 
might himſelf become a powerful vifir, he made every 
exertion to advance his fortune. He firſt retired with 
him to Djebail, in the Keſraouan, where the Emir 
Louſef poſſeſſed large domains, and there undertook 
to conciliate the Maronites, by embracing every op- 
portunity to ſerve both individuals and the nation. 
The great revenues of his pupil, and the moderation 
of his expenditure, amply turaiſhed him with the 


means. The farm of the Keſraouan was divided be- 


tween ſeveral Shaiks, with whom the Porte was not 


very well fatisfied. Sad treated for the whole with 
the Pacha of Tripoli, and got himſelf appointed fole 
| Receiver. The Motoualis of the valley of Balbek 


nad, for ſome years before, made ſeveral encroach- 


ments on Lebanon, and the Maromites began to be 


alarmed at the near approach of theſe intolerant Ma- 
hometans. Sad purchaſed of the Pacha of Damaſcus 


a permiſſion to make war upon them, and, in 1763, 
drove them out of the country. The Druzes were at 
that time divided into two factions: Sad united his 


intereſt with thoſe wo oppoſed Manſour, an nd N 
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prepared the plot which was to raiſe he nephew on 


the ruin of the uncle. 

At this period the Arab Daher who had made 
himſelf maſter of Galilee, and fixed his reſidence at 
Acre, diſquieted the Porte by his progreſs and preten- 
ſions: To oppoſe him, the Divan had juſt united the 
Pachalics of Damaſcus, Saide, and Tripoli, in the 
hands of Oſman and his children ; and it was evident, 


that an open war was not very remote. Manſour, 


who dreaded the Turks too much to reſiſt them, 
made uſe of the policy uſual on ſuch occaſions, pre- 


tending a zeal for their ſervice, while he ſecretly 


favoured their enemy. This was a ſufficient motive 
tor Sad to purſue meaſures directly oppoſite. He 


ſupported the Turks againſt the faction of Manſour, 
and manceuvered with ſo much good fortune or ad- 


dreſs as to depoſe that Emir, in 1770, and 8238 Louſef 
in his government. 

In the following year, Ali Bey declared war, and 
attacked Damaſcus. Youſef, called on by the Turks, 


55 part in the quarrel. but without being able to 
draw the Druzes from their mountains, to enter into 


the army of the Ottomans. Beſides their natural 
rcpugnance, at all times, to make war out of their 
country, they were, on this occaſion, roo much divi- 


ded at home to quit their habitations, and they had 


realon to congratulate themſelves on the event. The 
battle of Damaſcus enſued, and the Turks, as we have 


already ſeen, were completely routed. The Pacha of 


Saide, eſcaping from this defeat, and not thinking 


_ himſelf in ſafety in that town, ſought an aſylum even 
in the houſe of Emir Youſef. The moment was un- 


| favourable, but the face of affairs ſoon changed, by 


the flight of Mohammad Bey. The Emir, concluding 


that Ali Bey was dead, and not imagining that Daher 
was powerful enough ſingly to maintain the quarrel, 
declared openly againſt him. Saide was threatened 

with a ſiege, and he detached fifteen hundred men of 
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his faction to its. defence; while himſelf, in perſon, 
_ prevailing on the Druzes and Maronites to follow 
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him, made an incurſion with twenty-five. thouſand 
peaſants into the valley of Bekaa, and, in the abſence 
of the Motoualis, who had joined the army of Daher, 


laid the whole country waſte, with fire and ſword, | 


from Belbek to Tyre. 


While the Druzes, proud of this exploit, were | 


marching in diſorder towards the latter city, five hun. 
dred Motoualis, informed of what had happened, 
flew from Acre, enflamed with rage and deſpair, and 


fell with ſuch impetuoſity on their army, as to give 


them a complete overthrow. Such was the ſurpriſe 
and confuſion of the Druzes, that imagining them- 
ſelves attacked by Daher himſelf, and betrayed by 
their companions, they turned their ſwords on each 
other as they fled. The ſteep declivities of Djezin, 
and the pine-woods which were in the route of the | 
fugitives, were ſtrewed with dead, but few of whom 
periſhed by the hands of the Motoualis. 
The Emir Youſef, aſhamed of this defeat, eſcaped. 
to Dair-el-Kamar, and, ſhortly after, attempted to 
take revenge; but, being again defeated in the plain 
between Said and Sour, (Tyre,) he was conſtrained 


to relign, to his uncle Manſour, the ring, which, 
among the Druzes, is the ſymbol of command. In 


1773, he was reſtored by a new revolution; but he 
could not ſupport his power but at the expenſe of a 
civil war. In order, therefore, to prevent Bairout 
falling into the hands of the adverſe faction, he re- 
quelted the aſſiſtance of the Turks, and demanded, 
of the Pacha of Damaſcus, a man of ſufficient abili- 
ties to defend that city. The choice fell on an adven- 
turer, who, from his ſubſequent fortune, and the 
part he is now acting, merits to be made known. 
This man, named Ahmad, is a native of Boſnia, 


and ſpeaks the Sclavonian as his mother tongue, as 


the Raguſan captains, with whom he converſes ia 


B 
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preference to thoſe of every nation, aſſert. It is ſaid, 
that flying from his — 2570 at the age of ſixteen, to 


elcape the conſequences of an attempt to violate his 
itcr-in-law, he repaired to Conſtantinople, where, 
deſtitute of the means of procuring a ſubſiſtence, he 
ſold himſelf to the flave-merchants, to be conveyed 
to Egypt; and, on his arrival at Cairo, was pur- 
chaſed by Al Bey who Pay him among his Mam- 


louks. 


Ahmad was not long in diſtinguiſhing himſelf by 


| his courage and addreſs. _ His patron employed him 


on ſeveral occaſions, in dangerous coups de main, 
ſuch as the affaſſination of ſuch Beys and Cachefs as 


| he ſuſpected; of which commiſſions he acquitted 


himſelf fo well as to acquire the name of Dyezzar, 
which ſignifies Cut-throat.* With this claim to his 
friend{hip, he enjoyed the favour of Ali, until it was 


_ diſturbed by an accident. 


This jealous Bey having proſcribed one of his be- 
nefactors, called Saleh Bey, commanded Djezzar to 


cut off his head. Either from humanity or ſome ſe- 


cret friendſhip for the devoted victim, Djezzar heſi- 
tated, and even remonſtrated againſt the order. But 
learning the next day that Mohammad Bey had exe- 


cuted the commiſſion, and that Ali had ſpoken of 


him not very favourably, he thought himſelf a loſt 
man, and, to avoid the fate of Saleh Bey, eſcaped 
unobſerved, and reached Conſtantinople. He there 
ſolicited employ ments ſuitable to his former rank, but 
meeting, as is uſual in capitals, with a great number 
of rivals, he purſued another plan, and went ro ſeek 


his fortune in Syria, as a private ſoldier. Chance 
conducted him among the Druzes, where he was hoſ- 


* This 8 is the nite fo well deſcribed by Baron de Tot, 


in Part IV. of his Memoirs. The Baron tranſlates the word 


Djezzar, Butcher. He was in the TY f FP in 1 re- 


volt e the Fart. 
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of the Emir Jouſef. From thence he repaired to 


Damaſcus, where he ſoon obtained the title of Aga, 
with a command of five pair of colours, that is to ſay, 


of fifty men; and he was thus ſituated when fortune 


deſtined him to the government of Bairout. 


Djezzar was no ſooner eſtabliſhed there, than he 


took poſſeſſion of it for the Turks. Youſef was con- 


founded at this proceeding. He demanded juſtice at 
Damaſcus ; but finding his complaints treated with 
contempt, entered into a treaty with Daher, and con- 
cluded an offenſive and defenſive alliance with him, 
at Ras-el-aen, near to Sour. No ſooner was Daher 
united with the Druzes than he laid ſiege to Bairout, 
by land, whilſt two Ruſſian frigates, whoſe ſervice 
was purchaſed by ſix hundred purſes, cannonaded it 
by ſea. Djezzar was compelled to ſubmit to force, 
and, after a vigorous reſiſtance, gave up the city, 
and ſurrendered himſelf priſoner. Shaik Daher, 

charmed with his courage, and flattered with the 

preference he had given him in the ſurrender, con- 
ducted him to Acre, and ſhewed him every mark of 
kindneſs. He even ventured to truſt him with a 
ſmall expedition into Paleſtine ; but Djezzar, on ap- 


proaching Jeruſalem, went over to the F and 


returned to Damaſcus. 
The war of Mohammad Bey breaki® out, Djez- 


zar offered his ſervice to the Captain Pacha, and 


gained his confidence. He accompanied him to the 


ſiege of Acre, and that adwiral having deſtroyed 
Daher, and finding no perſon more proper than 
Djezzar to accompliſh the deſigns of the Porte in 
that country, named him Pacha of Saide. 

Being now, in conſequence of this revolution, ſu- 


perior Lord to the Emir Vouſef, Djezzar is mindful 
of injuries in proportion as de had reaſon to accuſe 
himſelf of ingratitude. By a conduct truly Turkiſh, 


feigning alternately: gratitude and reſentment, he 1s 
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alternately on terms of diſpute and reconciliation with 
him, continually exacting money as the price of 
peace, or as indemnity for war. His artifices have 
| ſucceeded in well that, within the ſpace of five years, 


he has extorted from the Emir four millions of French 


money, (above a hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds), 


a ſam the more aſtoniſhing as the farm of the coun- 


try of the Druzes did not then amount to one hun- 

_ dred thouſand livres, (four thouſand pounds... 
In 1784, he made war on him, depoſed him, and 
| beſtowed the government on the Emir of the country 
of Haſbeya, named Iſmael. Youſef, having once 
more purchaſed his favor, returned, towards the end 
of the ſame year, to Dair-el-Kamar, and even court- 
ed his confidence fo far as to wait on him at Acre, 


from whence nobody expected him to return, but 
Djezzar is too cunning to ſhed blood while there are 


any hopes of getting money: he releaſed the prince, 
and ſent him back with every mark of friendſhip. 
Since that period, the Porte has named him Pacha 


of Damaſcus, where he now reſides. There, ſtill 


retaining the ſovereignty of the Pachalic of Acre, 


and of the country of the Druzes, he has ſeized on 


Sad, the Kiaya of the Emir, and, under pretext of 


his being the author of the troubles, has threatened 
to ſtrike off his head. The Maronites, alarmed for 


the ſafety of this man, whom they revere, have offer- 
ed nine hundred purſes for his ranfom. The Pacha 
demands a thouſand ; and if, as will probably be the 


caſe, their money be exhauſted by theſe repeated 
contributions, woe to the prince and his miniſter ! 


on their fate depends that of many others; and, in- 
deed, they may be faid to have deſerved it, for it was 
the unſkilfulneſs of the one, and the ambition of the 
other, which, by inviting the Turks to interfere in 
the affairs of the Druzes, has given fo fatal a blow 


to the ſafety and tranquility of the nation that, in 
che ordinary courſe of things, it will be long before 
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it can poſſibly recover | its former proſperity and 


power. 


Let us return to the religion of the Druzes. What 
has been already ſaid of the opinions of Mohammad. 
ben-Iſmael may be regarded as the ſubſtance of it. 
They practiſe neither circumciſion, nor prayers, nor 
faſting; they obſerve neither feſtivals, nor prohibi- 


tions. They drink wine, eat pork, and allow mar. 


riage between brothers and ſiſters, though not be- 
tween fathers and children. From this we may con- 


clude, with reafon, that the Druzes have no religion; | 


yet, one claſs of them muſt be —_—_—, reli. 


gious cuſtoms are very peculiar. Thoſe who com- 
poſe it are to the reſt of the nation what the initiated 
were to the profane ; they aſſume the name of Okkals, 
which means ſpiritualiſts, and beſtow on the vulgar 


the epithet of Djahe!, or ignorant; they have vari- 


ous degrees of initiation, the higheſt orders of which 
require celibacy. Theſe are diſtinguiſhable by the 
White Turban they affect to wear, as a ſymbol] of 
their purity; and ſo proud are they of this ſuppoſed 
purity, that they think themſelves ſullied by even 


touching a profane perſon. If you eat out of their 


plate, or drink out of their cup, they break them; 
and hence the cuſtom, ſo general in this country, of 
uſing vaſes, with a fort of cock, which may be drank 
out of without touching them with the lips. All 
their practices are enveloped in myſteries : their Ora- 
tories always ſtand alone, and are conſtantly fituated 


on eminences: in theſe they hold their ſecret aſſem- 
dlies, to which women are admitted. It is pretended 
they perform ceremonies there in preſence of a ſmall 


ſtatue reſembling an ox or a calf; whence ſome have 
pretended to prove that they are deſcended from the 


Samaritans. But, beſides that the fact is not well 


aſcertained, the worſhip of the ox may be deduced 


from other ſources. 
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cumciſion, and conclude by dying neither Chriſtians 
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4 hey "PER one or two books which they conceal 
Hh the greateſt care : but chance has deceived AVE 


jealouſy ; for, in a civil war, which happened 6 x or 


ſeven years ago, the Emir Vouſef, who is Dyabel, or 
ignorant, tound one among the pillage of one of their 


oratories. I am aſſured, by perſons who have read 


it, that it contains only a myſtic jargon, the obſcurity 
of which, doubtleſs, renders it valuable to ad wp. 
Hakem Bamr-ellah i is there ſpoken of, by whom = 


mean God, incarnated in the perſon of = Calif. i: 


likewiſe treats of another life, of a place of puniſh- 


ment, and a place of happineſs, where the Okkals 


: ſhall, of courſe, be moſt diſtinguiſhed. Several de- 
grees of perfection are mentioned, to which they ar- 
rive by ſucceſſive trials. In other; reſpects, theſe ſec- 


taries have all the inſolence, and all the fears, of ſu- 
perſtition: they are not communicative, becauſe they 


are weak; but it is probable that, were they powerful, 
they would be promulgators and intolerant. 
The reſt of the Druzes, ſtrangers to this ſpirit, 
are wholly indifferent about religious matters. The 


Chriſtians who live in tneir country, pretend that ſe- 


veral of them believe in the Metempfycheſis; that 


others worſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars, all which is 


poſſible; for, as among the Anfaria, every one left 
to his own fancy, follows the opinion that pleaſes him 
_ molt; and thefe opinions are thoſe which preſent 
3 themſelves moſt naturally to unenlightened minds. 


When among the Turks, they affect the exterior of 


Mahometans, frequently the Moſques, and perform 
their ablutions and prayers. Among the Maronites, 
they accompany them to church, and, like them, 
make uſe of the holy water. Many of Hen impor- 
tuned by the miſſionaries, ſuffer themſelves to be 


baptized; and if ſolicited by the Turks, receive cir- 
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nor n but they are not ſo indifferent i in 


matters of civil policy“. 
SEE r 
Of the Government of the Druges. 


| HE Druzes, as well as the Maronites, may be 


divided into two clafſes, the common people, and the 


people of eminence and property, diſtinguiſned by the 


title of Shaiks, and Emirs, or deſcendants of princes, 


The greater part are cultivators, either as farmers or 


proprietors; every man lives on his inheritance, im- 


proving his mulberry-trees and vineyards; in ſome 


diſtricts they grow tobacco, cotton, and ſome grain, 


but the quantity of theſe is inconſiderable. It appears 


that at firſt, all the lands were, as formerly in Europe 


in the hands of a ſmall number of families. But to 
render them productive, the great proprietors were 


forced to ſell part of them, and let leaſes, which ſub- 


diviſion is become the chief ſource of the power of 
the ſtate, by multiplying the number of perſons inter- 
eſted in the public weal: there ſtill exiſt, however, 
ſome traces of me ge inequality, w which even to 


+: T he We accounts of the Druzes —— 0 with 
the H:ftorical Memoire on that people, tranflated from the manu- 
icript of M. Venture de Parardis, which contains extracts from 
their ſacred books, a catechifm, &c, The Memoir in queſtion, 
confirms the accuracy of our Author, who had never leen it, 


vor was acquainted with M. ent: The latter gentleman 


and M. Suguſte, a moſt amiable man, and a well informed tra- 
veller in the eaſt, who had juſt done the tranſlator the honour 
of à vifit, concur in beſtowing the higheſt commendat jons on 
the preſent work, and do not heſitate to pronounce it the moſt 


accurate modern book that has appeared reſpecting Syria and 


Egypt. To their elogium may be added the diſtinguiſhed ap- 
Probation of M. de St. Prieſt, the late Ambaſlador of the 
Court of France at Conſtantinople, wane he has expreſſed in 
the aden terms, T. 
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this day produces pernicions effects. The great pro- 
perty poſſeſſed by ſome families give them too much 
influence in all the meaſures of the nation; and their 
private intereſts have too great weight in every public 
tranſaction. Their hiſtory, for ſome years back, af- 
fords ſufficient proofs of this; ſince all the civil or 
foreign wars in which they have been engaged have 
originated in the ambition and perſonal views of ſome 
of the principal families, ſuch as the the Leſbeks, the 
Djambelats, the Iſmaels of Solyma, &c. The Shaiks 
of theſe houſes, who alone poſſeſs one tenth part of the 
country, procured creatures by their money, and at 
laſt, involved all the Druzes in their diſſenſions. It 
mult be owned, however, that poſſibly, to this conflict 
between contending parties the whole nation owes the 
gon fortune of never having been enſlaved by its 
This chief, called Hakem, or governor, alſo Emir, 
or Prince, is a ſort of king, or general, who unites in 
his own perſon the civil and military powers. His 
_ dignity is ſometimes tranſmitted from father to ſon, 
ſometimes from one brother to another, and the ſuc- 
ceſhon is determined rather by force than any cer- 
tain laws. Females can in no caſe pretend to this 
inheritance. They are already excluded from ſuc- 
ceſſion in civil affairs, and conſequently, can ſtill leſs 
expect it in political: in general, the Aſiatic govern- 
ments are too turbulent, and their adminiſtration 
renders military talents too neceſſary to admit of the 
ſovereignty of women. Among the Druzes, the 
male line of any family being extinguiſhed, the go- 
vernment devolves to him who is in poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt number of ſuffrages and reſources. But the 
firſt ſtep is to obtain the approbation of the Turks, of 
whom he becomes the vaſſal and tributary. It even 
happens, that, not unfrequently to aſſert their ſupre- 
macy, they name the Hakem, contrary to the wiſhes of 
the nation, as in the caſe of Iſmael Haſbeya, raiſed 
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to that dignity by Djezzar ; but this conſtraint laſts 


no longer than it is maintained by that violence which 
gave it birth. The office of the government is to 
watch over the good order of the ſtate, and to pre- 
vent the Emirs, Shaiks, and villages, from making 
war on each other; in caſe of diſobedience, he may 
employ force. He is alſo at the head of the civil 


power, and names the Cadis, only, always reſerving. | 
to himſelf the power of life and death. He collects 
the tribute, from which, he annually pays to the Pa- 


cha a ſtated ſum. This tribute varies, in proportion 
as the nation renders itſelf more or leſs formidable : 
at the beginning of this century, it amounted to one 
hundred and ſixty purſes, (eight thouſand three hun- 
dred and thirty pounds,) but Melhem forced the 
Turks to reduce it to ſixty. In 1784, Emir Youſef 
paid eighty and promiſed ninety. This tribute, which 

is called Miri, is impoſed on the mulberry-trees, vine- 
yards, cotton, and grain. All ſown land, pays in 


proportion to its extent; every foot of Mnidefrier is 


ed at three Medins, or three Sols, nine Deniers, 
not quite two-pence.) A hundred feet of vineyard, 
pays a Piaſter, or forty Medins, and freſh meaſurements 
are often made, to preſerve a juſt proportion. The 
Shaiks and Emirs have no exemption in this reſpect, 
and it may be truly ſaid, they contribute to the 
public ſtock in proportion to their fortune. The col- 


lection is made almoſt without expence. Each man 


pays his contingent at Dair-el-Kamer, if he pleaſes, 
or to the collectors of the prince, who make a circuit 
round the country, after the crop of ſilks. The ſur- 
plus of this tribute is for the prince, ſo that it is his 
intereſt to reduce the demands of the Turks, as it 
would be likewiſe to augment the impoſt; but this 
meaſure requires the ſanction of the Shaiks, who have 
the privilege of oppoſing it. Their conſent is neceſ- 
fary, likewiſe, for peace and war. In theſe caſes, the 
Emir mult convoke * aſſemblies, and ay before 


* 4, 


them the ſtate of his affairs. There, every Shaik, 
and every Peaſant, who has any reputation for cou- 
rage or underſtanding, is entitled to give his ſuffrage, 
ſo that this government may be conſidered as a well- 
proportioned mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 
democracy. Every thing depends on circumſtances : 
if the governor be a man of ability, he is abſo- 


lute; if weak, a cypher. This proceeds from the 


want of fixed laws; a want common to all Aſia, and 


dhe radical cauſe of all the diſorders in the govern- 


ments of the Aſiatic nations. 
Neither the chief nor the individual Emirs main- 


| tain troops; they have only perſons attached to the 


domeſtic ſervice of their houſes, and a few black 


| flaves. When the nation makes war, every man, 


whether Shaik or Peaſant, able to bear arms, 1s called 
upon to march. He takes with him a little bag of 
flour, a muſket, ſome bullets, a ſmall quantiry of 
powder, made in his village, and repairs to the ren- 


dezvous appointed by the governor. If it be a civil 


war, as ſometimes happens, the ſervants, the farmers, 
and their friends, take up arms for their patron, or 
the chief of their family, and repair to his ſtandard. 


In ſuch caſes, the parties irritated, frequently ſeem on - 


the point of proceeding to the laſt extremities; but 
they ſeldom have recourſe to acts of violence, or at- 
tempt the death of each other; mediators always in- 
terpoſe, and the quarrel is appeaſed the more readily 


as each patron is obliged to provide his followers with 


proviſions and amunition. This ſyſtem, which pro- 


duces happy effects in civil troubles, is attended with 


great inconvenience in toreign wars, as ſufficiently 
appeared in that of 1784. Djezzar, who knew that 


the whole army lived at the expence of the Emir Vou- 


ſef, aimed at nothing but delay, and the Druzes, who 
were not diſpleaſed at being fed for doing nothing, 
prolonged the operations; but the Emir, wearied of 
paying, — a treaty, the terms of which were 
Vox. II. ** 
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not a little rigorous for him, and eventually for the 
whole nation, ſince nothing is more certain than that 
the intereſts of a prince and his ſubjects are "__ 
inſeparable. 

The ceremonies to mhich 1 have been a —_ on 
theſe occaſions, bear a ſtriking reſemblance to the 
cuſtoms of ancient times. When the Emir and the 
Shaiks had determined on war, at Dair-el-Kamar, 


cryers in the evening, aſcended the ſummits of the 


mountain; and there began to cry with a loud voice: 
To war, to war ; take your guns, take your piſtols: 
noble Shaiks, mount your horſes; arm yourſelves with 
the lance and ſabre; rendezvous to-morrow at Dair-el- 
Kamar. . Leal of God! zeal of combats This ſum- 
mons heard from the neighbouring villages, was 


repeated there, and, as the whole country is nothing 


but a chain of lofty mountains, and deep vallies, the 
proclamation paſſed in a few hours to the frontiers. 
Theſe voices, from the ſtillneſs of the night, the long 
furrounding echoes, and the nature of the ſubject, 
had ſomething awful and terrible in their effect. 
Three days after, fifteen thouſand armed men rendez- 
vouſed at Dair-el-Kamar, and operations might have 


been immediately commenced. 


We may eaſily imagine that troops of this kind no 


way reſemble our European ſoldiers ; they have nei- 


ther uniforms, nor diſcipline, nor order. They are 
a crowd of peaſants with ſhort coats, naked legs, and 
muſkets in their hands differing from the Turks and 
Mamlouks, in that they are all foot; the Shaiks and 
Emirs alone have horſes, which are of little uſe from 
the rugged nature of the country. War there, can 
only be a war of poſts. The Druzes never riſk them- 
ſelves in the plain, and with reaſon, for they would 
be unable to ſtand the ſhock of cavalry, having no 
bayonets to their muſkets. Their whole art conſiſts 
in climbing rocks, creeping among the buſhes and 
blocks of itone, from whence their fire is the more 
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dangerous ; as they are covered, fire at their eaſe, 
and by hunting, and military ſports, have acquired 


| the habit of hitting a mark with great dexterity. 
They are accuſtomed to ſudden inroads, attacks by 
vight, ambuſcades, and all thoſe coups de main, which 


require to fall ſuddenly on, and come to cloſe fight 
with the enemy. Ardent in improving their ſucceſs, 


eaſily difpirited, and prompt to reſume their courage, 


daring even to temerity, and ſometimes ferocious, 


they poſſeſs above all, two qualities eſſential to the 
excellency of any troops; they ſtrictly obey their 


leaders, and are endowed with a temperance and 


vigour of health at this day unknown to moſt civili- 


zed nations. In the campaign of 1784, they paſſed 


three months in the open air, without tents, or any 
other covering than a ſheep-ſkin ; yet were there not 
more deaths and maladies than if they had remained 


in their houſes. Their proviſions conſiſted, as at 


other times, of ſmall loaves baked on the aſhes, or on 
a brick, raw onions, cheeſe, olives, fruits, and a little 


wine. The table of the chiefs was almoſt as frugal, 
and we may affirm, that chey ſubſiſted a hundred days, 
on what the ſame number of Engliſhmen or French- 
men would not have lived ten. They have no know- 


| ledge of the ſcience of fortification, the management 
of artillery, or encampments, nor, in a word, any 


thing which conſtitutes the art of war. But, had 


they among them a few perſons verſed in military 
ſcience, they would readily acquire its principles, and 


become a formidable ſoldiery. This would be the 
more eaſily effected, as their mulberry plantations 


and vineyards do not occupy them all the year, and 
they could afford much time for military exerciſes.“ 


In this leiſure time, when the crop of ſilk is over in Leba- 


non, a great many Peaſants like our inhabitants of the Limouſin 


leave the mountains to get in the harveſts in the plains. 
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By the laſt 8 it appears the number of men 
able to bear arms was forty thouſand, which ſuppoſes 
a total population of a hundred and twenty thouſand: 
no addition is to be made to this calculation, fince 
there are no Druzes in the cities or on the coaſt. A8 
the whole country contains only one hundred and 
ten ſquare leagues, there reſults for every league one 


thouſand and ninety perſons; which is equal to the 


population of our richeſt provinces. To render this 
more remarkable, it muſt be obferved that the ſoil is 
not fertile, that a great many eminences remain un- 


cultivated, that they do not grow corn enough to 


ſupport themſelves three months in the year, that they 
have no manufaQtures, and that all their exportations 


are confined to ſilks and cottons, the balance of which 


exceeds very little the importation of corn from the 
Hauran, the oils of Paleſtine, and the rice and coffee 
they procure from Bairout.—Whence ariſes then ſuch 


aà number of inhabitants, within ſo ſmall a ſpace? I | 


can diſcover no other cauſe than that ray of liberty 


Which glimmers in this country. Unlike the Turks, 
every man lives in a perfect ſecurity of his lite and 


property. The peaſant 1s not richer than in other 


countries; but he is free, © he fears not, as I have | 


often heard them fay, that the Aga, the Kaimma- 
kam, or the Pacha, ſhould ſend their Djendis,* to 
* Pillage his houſe, carry off his family, or give him 
* the baſtinado.” Such oppreſſions are unknown 
among theſe mountains. Security, therefore, has 
been the original cauſe of population, from that in- 


herent defire which all men have to multiply them- 


ſelves wherever they find an eafy ſubſiſtence. The 
frugality of the nation, which is content with little, 
has been a ſecondary, and not leſs powerful reaſon ; 
and a third, is the emigration of a number of Chrif- 


tian families, who daily deſert the Turkiſh provinces 


Soldiers. 
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to ſettle in Mount Lebanon, where they are received 
with open arms by the Maronites, from ſimilarity of 


religion. and by the Druzes from principles of tolera- 
tion, and a conviction how much it is the intereſt of 
every country to multiply the number of its cultiva- 
tors, conſumers, and alles. They all live quietly 


together; but I cannot help adding, that the Chrif. 
tians frequently diſplay an indiſcreet and meddling 
zeal, too well calculated to diſturb this tranquility. 

The compariſon, which the Druzes often have an 
opportunity of making between their ſituation and 


that of other ſubjects of the Turkiſh government has 
given them an advantageous opinion of their ſuperi- 


ority, which, by a natural effect, has an influence on 


their perſonal character. Exempt from the violence 
and inſults of deſpotiſm, they conſider themſelves as 
more perfect than their neighbours, becauſe they have 


the good fortune not to be equally debaſed. Hence 


they acquire a character more elevated, energetic, 


and active; in ſhort, a genuine republican ſpirit. 


They are conſidered throughout the Levant as reſt- 


leſs, enterpriſing, hardy, and brave even to temerity. 
Only three hundred of them have been ſeen to enter 
Damaſcus in open day, and ſpread around them ter- 
ror and carnage. It is remarkable, that though their 
form of Government is nearly ſimilar, the Maronites 


do not poſſeſs theſe qualities to the ſame degree. En- 
quiring the reaſon, one day, in a company where 


this obſervation was made, in conſequence of ſome 


recent events, an old Maronite, after a moment's 
ſilence, taking his pipe from his mouth, and curling 
his beard round his finger, made anſwer, © Perhaps 
„ the Druzes would be more afraid of death, did 
they believe in a future ſtate.” Nor are they great 
| preachers of that morality which conſiſts in pardon- 


ing injuries. No people are more nice than they 


with reſpect to the point of honour : Any offence of 
that kind, or open inſult, is inſtantly puniſhed by 
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Tefuſal. 


Shaik replied, 


blows of the kandjur or the muſket; while among 
the inhabitants of the towns, it only excites injuri. 
ous retorts. This delicacy has occaſioned in their 
manners and diſcourſe, a reſerve, or, if you will, a 
politeneſs, which one is aſtoniſhed to diſcover among 
peaſants. It is carried even to diſſimulation and falſe. 


hood, eſpecially among the chiefs, whoſe greater in- 


tereſts demand greater attentions. Circumfpection is 
neceſſary to all, from the formidable conſequences of 
that retaliation of which I have ſpoken. Lheſe cuſ. 
toms may appear barbarous to us; but they have the 
merit of ſupplying the deficiency of regular juſtice, 
which is neceſſarily tedious and uncertain in theſe dil- 
orderly and almoſt anarchial governments. | 

The Druzes have another point of honour : that 


of hoſpitality. Whoever preſents himſelf at their door 


in the quality of a ſuppliant or paſſenger, is ſure to 
be entertained with lodging and food, in the moſt 
generous and unaffected manner. I have often ſeen 


the loweſt peaſants give the laſt morſel of bread they 


had in their houſes to the hungry traveller ; and 
when 1 obſerved to them that they wanted prudence, 
their anſwer was: © God is liberal and great, and all 
men are brethren.” There are, therefore, no inns 
in this country, any more than in the reſt of Turkey. 
When they have once contracted with their gueſt, 
the facred engagement of bread and ſalt, no ſubſe- 


quent event can make them violate it : various inſtan- 


ces of this are related, which do honour to their 


character. A few years ago, an Aga of the Janiſſa- 
Ties, having been engaged in a rebellion, fled from 


Damaſcus, and retired among the Druzes. The 


Pacha was informed of this, and demanded him of 
the Emir, threatening to make war on him in caſe of 
The Emir demanded him of the Shaik Tal- 
houk, who had received him; but the indignant 
„When have you known the Druzes 


deliver vp their gueſts ! ? Tell the Emir, that, as 
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« long as Talhouk ſhall preſerve his beard, not a hair 
« of the head of his ſuppliant ſhall fall!” The 


Emir threatened him with force; Talheuk armed his 


family. The Emir, dreading à revolt, adopted a 
method practiſed as juridical in that country. He 
declared to the Shaik, that he would cut down fifty 


mulberry-trees a day, until he ſhould give up the 
Aga. He proceeded as far as a thouſand, and Tal- 


houk ſtill remained inflexible. At length, the other 


| Shaiks, enraged, took up the quarrel, and the com- 


motion was about to become general, when the Aga, 
reproaching himſelf with being the eauſe of fo much 


miſchief, made his eſcape, without the knowledge 
even of Talhouk.“ 555 „ . 


* I have found in an Arabic manuſcript, another anecdote, 


which, though foreign to my preſent ſubjeR, I think too ex- 
cellent to be omitted. _ 5 


In the time of the Califs, ſays the author, when Abdalah, 
the fhedder of blood, had murdered every deſcendant of Om- 


the fon of Soliman, ſon of Abd-el-Malek, had the good for- 
tune to eſcape, and reach Koufa, which he entered in dil- 
guile, Knowing no perſon in whom he could confide, he 
{at down under the portico of a large houſe. Soon after the 
maſter, arriving, followed by ſeveral ſervants, alighted from 
his horſe, entered, and, ſeeing the ſtranger, aſked him who 
he was. I am an unfortugate man, replied Ibrahim, and re- 


man; enter, and remain in peace. Ibrahim lived ſeveral 
months in this houſe, without being queitioned by his hoſt. 
But, aſtoniſhed to ſee him every day go out on hor{eback, and 
return, at the ſame hour, he ventured one day to enquire the 
reaſon—lI have been informed, replied the rich man, that a 
perſon named Ibrahim, the ſon of Soliman, is concealed in 


poſely conducted me to that place; I adored his decree, and, 


rich man, aſtoniſhed, replied, -O! ſtranger ! I fee thy mis- 
fortunes have made thee weary of life; thou ſeekeſt to loſe 
it, but my hand cannot commit ſuch a crime. — ] do not de- 


miah, within his reach, one of that family, named Ibrahim, 


queſt from thee an alylum. God proteR thee, ſaid the rich 


this town; he has ſlain my father, and I am ſearching for him 
to retaliate.— Then I knew, ſaid Ibrahim, that God had pur- 


reſigaing myſelf to death, I an{wered, God has determined 
to avenge thee, offended man; thy victim is at thy feet. The 
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The Druzes have alſo the prejudices of the Bedou: 


ins reſpecting birth; like them, they pay great re. 


ſpect to the antiquity of families; but this produces 
no eſſential inconveniencies. The nobility of the 
Emirs and Shaiks does not e them from paying 


tribute, in proportion to their revenues. It confers 


on them no prerogatives, either in attainment of 
landed property, or public employments. In this 


country, no more than in all Turkey, are they ac- 


quainted with game- laws, or glebes, or ſeigniorial, 


or eccleſiaſtical tithes, franc fiefs or alienation fines; 


every thing is held, as I have ſaid, in freehold : every 
man, after paying in his miri and his rent, is maſter 


of his property. In ſhort, by a particular privilege, 


the Druzes and Maronites pay no fine for their ſuc- 
ceſſion; nor does the Emir, like the Sultan, arrogate 
to himſelf original and univerſal property: there ex: 


iſts, nevertheleſs, in the law of inheritance, an im- 


perfection which produces diſagreeable effects. Fa- 
thers have, as in the Roman law, the power of pre- 


ferring ſuch of their children as they think proper; 


hence it has happened, in ſeveral families of the 


Shaiks, that the whole property has centered in the 


ſame perſon, who has preverted it to the purpoſe of 
intriguing and caballing, while his relations remain, 


as they well expreſs it, princes of olives and cheeſe ; 


that is to ſay, poor as peaſants. 


© ceive thee, faid Ibrahim; . thy father was ſuch a one ; ; we met 


* each other in ſuch a place, and the affair happened in ſuch a 
manner.“ A violent trembling then ſeized the rich man; his 
teeth chattered as if from intenſe cold; his eyes alternately 
{parkled with fury, and overflowed with tears, In this agita- 
tion, he remained a long time; at length, turning to Ibrahim— 
To-morrow, ſaid he, deſtiny ſhall join thee to my father, and 


God will have retaliated. But as for me how can I violate the 


aſylum of my houſe? Wretched ſtranger, fly from my pre- 
ſence! There, take theſe hundred 9 ä Jack 
and let me never behold tee more! | 
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not choofe to make afliances out of their own fami- 
lies. They invariably prefer their relation, though 
poor, to a rich ſtranger; and poor peaſants have been 
known to refuſe their daughters to merchants of Saide 


and Bairout, who poſſeſſed from twelve to fifteen 


_ thouſand piaſters. They obſerve alſo, to a certain 
degree, the cuſtom of the Hebrews, which directed 
that a brother thould eſpouſe his brother's widow ; 
but this is not peculiar to them, for they retain that 
as well as ſeveral other cuſtoms of that ancient peo- 


ple, in common with other inhabitants of Syria, and 
all the Arab tribes. 
In ſhort, the proper and diftinive character of the 


Druzes, is, as Þ have ſaid, a ſort of republican ſpirit, 
which gives them more energy than any other ſubjects 
of the Turkiſh government, and an indifference for 


religion, which forms a ſtriking contraſt with the 
zeal of the Mahometans and Chriſtians. In other 


8 reſpects, their private life, their cuſtoms and prejudi- 


ces, are the ſame with other Orientals. They may 
marry ſeveral wives, and repudiate them when they 


chuſe; but, except by the Emir and a few men of 


eminence, that is rarely practiſed. Occupied with 
their rural labours, they experience neither artificial 
wants, nor thoſe inordinate paſſions, which are pro- 


duced by the idleneſs of the inhabitants of cities and 


towns. The veil, worn by their women, is of itſelf 


a preſervative againſt thoſe defires which are the occa- 
ſion of ſo many evils in ſociety. No man knows the 

face of any other woman than his wife, his mother, 
his ſiſter, and fiſters-in-law. Every man lives in the 


boſom of his own family, and goes little abroad. The 
women, thoſe even of the Shaiks, make the bread, 


roaſt the coffee, waſn the linen, cook the vitkaals, 
and perform all domeſtic offices. The men cultivate 
bee, lands and vineyards, and dig canals for water- 


ing them. In the evening they ſometimes aſſemble 
Vor. II. 
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in the court, the area, or houſe of the chief of the 
village or family. There, ſeated in a circle, with 
legs croſſed, pipes in their mouths, and poniards at 
their belts, they diſcourſe of their various labours, 
the ſcarcity or plenty of their harveſts, peace or war, 
the conduct of the Emir, or the amount of the taxes; 
they relate paſt tranſactions, diſcuſs preſent intereſts, . 
and form conjeCtures on the future. Their children, 
tired with play, come frequently to liſten; and a 
ſtranger is ſurpriſed to hear them, at ten or twelve 


years old, recounting, with a ſerious air, why Djez. 


zar declared war againſt the Emir Youſef, how many 
purſes it coſt that prince, what augmentation there 
will be of the miri, how many muſkets there were in 
the camp, and who had the beſt mare. This is their 


only education. They are neither taught to read the 
_ Palms, as among the Maronites, nor the Koran, like 


the Mahometans ; hardly do the Shaiks know howto 


write a letter. But if their mind be deſtitute of uſe- 
ful or agreeable information, at leaſt, it is not pre- 


occupied by falſe or hurtful ideas; and, without doubt, 


fuch natural ignorance is well worth all our artificial 


folly. This advantage reſults from it, that their un- 
derſtandings being nearly on a level, the inequality of 


conditions is leſs perceptible. For, in fact, we do not 


perceixe among the Druzes that great diſtance which, 
in moſt other ſocieties, degrades the inferior, with- 


out contributing to the advantage of the great. All, 
whether Shaiks or peaſants, treat each other with that 


rational formality, which is equally remote from rude- 


neſs and ſervility. The Grand Emir, himſelf, is not 
a different man from the reſt; he is a good country 
gentleman, who does not diſdain admitting to his table 
the meaneft farmer. In a word, their manners are 
thoſe of ancient times, and that ruſtic life, which 


marks the origin of every nation; and prove the 
people among whom they are ſtill found are, as Vet, 


only in the infancy of the ſocial ſtate. 


FOYPT AND SYRIA. z 


Ser., . 
Of the on ceualis 


1 O the eaſt of the country of the Druzes, in the 
deep valley which ſeparates their mountains from 
thoſe of Damaſcus, we find another ſmall nation, 


known in Syria by the name of Motoualis. The 


characteriſtic diſtinction between them and the other 
inhabitants of Syria, is, that they, like the Perſians, 
are of the ſect of Ali, while all the Turks follow that 
of Omar or Moaouia. This diſtinction, occaſioned 
by the ſchiſm, which, in the thirty-ſixth year of the 
Heſira, aroſe among the Arabs, reſpecting the ſueceſ- 
. fors of Mahomet, is the cauſe, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, of an irreconcileable hatred between the two 
parties. The ſectaries of Omar, who conſider them- 
ſelves as the only orthodox, aſſume the title of Sonnites, 
which has that ſignification, and term their adverla- 
ries Shiites, that is Sectaries, (of Ali.) The word 
Motouali has the ſame meaning in the dialect of Syria. 
The followers of Ali, diffatisfied with this name, ſub- 
ſtitute that of Adlia, which means aſſerters of Fu/tice, 
literally Juſticiarians, a denomination which they 
have aſſumed in conſequence of a doctrinal point they 
advance in oppoſition to the Sonnite faith. A ſmall 


Arabic treatiſe, entitled, Theological Fragments con- 
cerning the ſefs and Religions of the world, * has the 


tollowing paſſage. 
_ 4 Thoſe ſectaries who pretend that God acts only 
* on principles of Juſtice, conformable to human rea- 
2D ſon, are called Adlia, or Juſticiarians. God can- 
not, ſay they, command an impracticable worſhip, 
nor ordain r actions, nor enjoin men to 
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5 perform what is beyond their ability; j but A 
he requires obedience, will beſtow the power to 
% obey. He removes the cauſe of evil, he allows us 
*© to reaſon, and impoſes only what is eaſy, not what 
6 js difficult; he makes no man reſponſible for the 


e actions of another, nor puniſhes him for that in 


* which he has no part; he imputes not as a crime 
* what himſelf has created in man; nor does he re- 
* quire him to avoid what deſtiny has decreed. This 
* would be injuſtice and tyranny, of which Ged is 
“ incapable ak the perfection of his being,” Ta 
this doctrine, which diametrically oppoſes the fyſtem 


E 


of the Sonnites, the Motoualis add certain ceremonies 


which increaſe their mutual averſion. They curſe 


Omar and Moaouia as rebels and uſurpers ; and cele- 


brate Ali and Hoſain as ſaints and martyrs. They 
begin their ablutions at the elbow, inſtead of the end 
of the finger, as is cuſtomary with the Turks; they 
think themſelves defiled by the touch of ſtrangers, and 
contrary io the general practice of the Eaſt, neither 
eat nor drink out of a veſſel which has been uſed by 
a perſon not of their fe&, nor will they even fit with 
ſuch at the fame table. 

Theſe doctrines and cuſtoms, by ſeparating the 


Motovalis from their neighbours, have rendered them 


a. diſtinct ſociety. It is faid, they have long exiſted 

as a nation, in this country, though their name has 
never been mentioned by any European writer before 
the preſent century; it is not even to be found in the 


maps of Danville: La Roque, who left their country 


not a hundred years ago, gives them the name of 
Amediens. Be this as it may, in later times, their 
wars, robberies, fuccels, and various changes of for- 

tune, have rendered them of conſequence in Syria. 


Lill about the middle of this century, they only poſ- 


ſeſſed Balbek, their capital, and a few places in the 


valley, and Anti Lebanon, which ſeems to have been 


their original country. At that period, we find chem 
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under a like government with the Druzes, that is to 


ſay, under a number of Shaiks, with one principal 


chief, of the family of Harfouſh. After the year 


175, they eſtabliſhed themſelves among the heights 


of Bekaa, and got footing in. Lebanon, where they 
obtained lands belonging to the Maronites, almoſt as 


far as Beſharira. They even incommoded them ſo 
much by their ravages, as to oblige the Emir Vouſef 


to attack them with open force, and expel them; but 


on the other ſide, they advanced along the river, 


even to the neighbourhood. of Sour, (I yre.) In this 
ſituation, Shaik Daher had the W in 1760, to 


attach them to his party. The Pachas of Saide and 


Damaſcus claimed tributes, which they had neglected 


paying, and complained of ſeveral robberies, com- 
mitted on their ſubjects by the Motoualis; they were 
deſirous of chatiing: * but this vengeance was 
neither certain nor eaſy. Daher interpoſed, and, by 
becoming ſecurity for the tribute, and promiſing to 
prevent any depredations, acquired allies who were 


able, as it is laid, to arm ten thouſand horſemen, all 


reſolute and formidable troops. Shortly after, they 
took poſſeſſion of Sour, and made this village their 
principal ſea- port. In 1771, they were of great ſer- 


vice to Ali Bey and Daher, againſt the Ottomans. 
But Emir Vouſef, having, in their abſence, armed the 


Druzes, ravaged their country. He was beſieging 
the caſtle of Djezen, when the Motoualis, returning 


from Damaſcus, received intelligence of this invaſion. 


At the relation of the barbarities committed by the 
Druzes, an advanced corps, of only five hundred men, 
vere fo enraged, that they immediately ruſhed forward 


againſt the enemy, determined to periſh in taking 


vengeance. But the ſurprize and confuſion they oc- 
caſioned, and the diſcord which reigned between the 
two factions of Manſour and Voulef, ſo much favour- 

ed this deſperate attack, that the whole army, con- 
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filling of tw enty five thouſand men, was completely 
overthrown: 

In the following year, the affairs of Daher taking 
a favourable turn, the zeal of the Motoualis cooled 
towards him, and they finally abandoned him in the 
cataſtrophe in which he loſt his life. But they have 
ſuffered for their imprudence, under the adminiſtra. 
tion of the Pacha who ſucceeded him. Since the 
year 1777, Djezzar, maſter of Acre and Saide, has jn- 
ceſſantly laboured to deſtroy them. His perſecution 
forced them, in 1784, to a reconciliation with the Dru- 
res, and to enter into an alliance with the Emir Vouſef. 
Though reduced to leſs than ſeven hundred armed 
men, they did more in that campaign than fifteen or 
twenty thouſand Druzes and Maronites, aſſembled at 
Dair-el-Kamar. They alone took the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Mar-Djebaa, and put to the ſword fifty or ſixty 
Arnavts,* who defended it. But the miſunderſtand- 
Ing which prevailed among the chiefs of the Druzes 
having rendered abortive all their operations, the 
Pacha has obtained poſſeſſion of the whole valley, 
and the city of Balbek itſelf. At this period, not 
more than five hundred families of the Motoualis re- 
mained, who took refuge in Anti-Lebanon, and the 
Lebanon of the Maronites; and driven as they now 
are from their native ſoil, as it is probable they will 
be totally 5 and even their very name be. 
come extinct. | 

Such are the different ga compriſed within the 
limits of Syria. The remainder of the inhabitants, 
who are conſiderably the moſt numerous, are, as1 
have ſaid, compoſed of Turks, Greeks, and Arabs, 
It now remains for me to give a ſketch of the divi- 
fions of the country, under the Turkiſh adminiſtra- 
tion, and to add a few fg reſlections on its forces 


* The name given by che Turks to the Macedonian and 
Epirot ſoldiere. 
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and revenues, its form of government, and the 
characters and manners of its inhabitants. 
But before I proceed to theſe particulars, it may 
be proper to give ſome idea of the commotions, 
which, in our days, were on the point of producing 
an important revolution, and erecting an independent 
power in Syria; I mean the inſurrection of Shaik 
Daher, who for many years attracted the attention of 
Politicians. A ſuccinct narrative of his hiſtory muſt 
be the more intereſting as it is new, and as the ac- 
counts we have ſeen in the Gazettes of Europe are ill 
calculated to furniſh a juſt idea of the real [tate of 
affairs in theſe diſtant countries. 


„„ 
CHAP. YL 


8 ummary & 4 hi 8 of Fe any fon of Omar: Pack + 
| governed at Acre from 17 50 to 1776. 


Sam De who, in our time, has given fo 
much trouble to the Porte, was an Arabian by birth, 
deſcended from one of thoſe tribes of Bedouins who 
uſually encamp on the banks of the Jordan, and the 
environs of Lake Tabaria, (the ancient Tiberias). 
His enemies are fond of reminding us that in his 
youth he was a camel driver; but this circumſtance, 
waich does honour to his abilities, by ſuggeſting the 
difficulties he muſt have encountered in his rife, has 
beſides in this country nothing incompatible with a 
diſtinguiſhed birth: it is now, and always will be, 
uſual with the Arab princes, to employ themſelves in 
occupations which appear to us mean. Thus I have 
already obſerved that the Shaiks themſelves guide 
their camels, and look after their horſes, while their 
wives and daughters grind the corn, bake the bread, 
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waſh the linen, and fetch water, as in the times of 
Abraham, and Homer; and this ſimple and labori. 
ous lite, poſſibly contributes more to happineſs than | 
that lifeleſs inactivity, and ſatiating luxury which ſur. 
round the great in poliſhed nations. As for Daher, 
it is certain that he was one of the moſt powerful 
families of the-country. After the death of his fa. 
ther Omar, about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, he divided the government with his uncle and 
two brothers. His domain was Safad, a ſmall town 
and ſtronghold in the mountains, to the north-weſt 
of the Lake of Tabaria, to which he thortly after 


added Tabaria itſelf. There Pococke* found him in 


1737, occupied in fortifying himſelf againſt the Pacha 
of Damaſcus, who not long before had itrangled one 


of his brothers. In 1742, another Pacha, named 


Soliman-el-adm, befieged him there, and bombarded 
the place, to the great aſtoniſhment of all Syria, 
where bombs are but little know, even at preſent}. 
In ſpite of his courage, Daher was reduced to the 


laſt extremity; when a fortunate, and, as it is alledg- 
ed, premeditated incident, relieved him from his em. 


barbatment. - A violent and {ſudden cholic carried off 
Soliman in two days. Alad-el-adm, his brother and 
ſucceſſor, wanted either the ſame motives, or the 
lame inclinations, to continue the war, and Daher 
was unmoleſted on the part of the Ottomans, But | 
his activity, and the intrigues of his neighbours, ſoon 

ave him other employment. Reaſons of intereſt 
embroiled him with his uncle and brother, recourſe 
was had to arms more than once, and Daher, always 
victorious, thought it beſt to conclude theſe diſpute 


by the death of tis competitors. : 


* Pococke's Travels, vol. ii. p. 69. Be 9 
+ I have ſeen letters of M. Jean Joſeph Blanc, 2 merchant ct = 


Acre, who was in Soliman's camp at this time, in Which 2 ci. 
cumttantial account is given of this «ffoir. 
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| Inveſted then with the whole power of his family, 
and abſolute maſter of its force, new proſpe&s open- 
ed to his ambition. The commerce in which he en- 
gaged, according to the cuſtom of all the Aſiatic 
princes and governors, made him ſenſible of the ad- 
vantage of an immediate communication with the 
ſea, He conceived that a port in his hands would 
become a public market, to which ſtrangers reſorting, 
2 competition would ariſe favourable to the ſale of 


his commodities. Acre, ſituated in his neighbour- 
= hood, and under his eye, was ſuited to his deſigns, 


ſince for ſeveral years he had tranſacted buſineſs there 
with the French faQtors. This town was 1n realit 
but a heap of ruins, a miſerable open village, with- 


out defence. The Pacha of Saide maintained there 
an Aga, and a few ſoldiers who dared not fhew them- 
(elves in the field; while the Bedouins really govern- 
ed, and were maſters of all the country, up to its 
very gates. The plain, ſo fertile in former times, 


was nothing but an extenſive waſte, on which the 


waters ſtagnated, and infected the environs by their 
vapours. The ancient harbour was choaked up, but 
the road of Haifa, which is dependant on it, was fo 
_ advantageouſly ſituated that Daher determined to gain 


poſſeſſion of it. A pretext was neceſſary, which was 


ſoon furniſhed by the conduct of the Aga. 


One day, while ſome warlike ſtores, intended to 


de employed againſt the Shaik, were landing, Daher 


marched briſkly towards Acre, ſent a menacing letter 


to the Aga, which made him take to flight, and en- 


tered the town, where he eſtabliſhed himſelf, without 
reſiſtance : this happened about the year 1749. He 


was then fixty-three years old. This age ſeems ra- 


ther too advanced for ſuch enterprizes ; but when we 
recollect, that, in 1776, at near ninety, he {till boldly 


mounted a fiery ſteed, it is evident he was much younger 
than that age uſually implies. So bold a meaſure 


could not paſs unnoticed ; this he foreſaw, therefore 
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- inſtantly diſpatched a letter to the Pacha of Saide, 
repreſenting to him that the affair was entirely per- 
ſonal between him and the Aga, and proteſting that 
he was not leſs the very ſubmiſhve ſubject of the Sul- 
tan, and the Pacha; that he would pay the tribute 
of the diſtrict he now occupied, as had been done 
heretofore by the Aga; and would undertake beſides 
to reſtrain the Arabs, and do every thing in his power 
to reſtore this ruined country. This application, 
backed by a few thouſand Sequins, produced its effect 
in the Divans of Saide, and Conſtautinople : his rea- 

ſons were acknowledged Juſt, and all his demands 
granted. _ 

Not that the Porte was the dupe of the proteſta- 
tions of Daher; it is too much accuſtomed to ſuch 
proceedings to miſtake them; but it is a maxim with 
the Turks, not ro keep their vaſlals in too ſtrict an 

. obedience; they have long been convinced, that were 

1 they to make war with all rebels, it would be an end- 

Aels labour, and occaſion a vaſt conſumption of men 

NW: and money: without reckoning the riſk of frequent 

” defeats, and the conſequent encouragement to revolt. 

| Their plan therefore, is to be patient; temporize“; 

and excite the neighbours, relations, and the children 
of the revolters againſt them: and, ſooner, or later, 

1 9 the rebels, who uniformly follow the fame ſteps, ſut- 

_. fer the ſame fate, and end by enrieng the Sultan 

YM with their ſpoils. 

4 Daher, on his part, well knew the real value of 
 _ this apparent friendſhip. Acre, which he intended 
I for his reſidence, was deſtitute of defence, and might 

eaſily be ſurprized, either by ſea or land; he deter- 

5, mined therefore to fortify it. In the year 1750, under 

Ss pretext of ng himſelf 2 houſe, he erected, on 


bg 


| A | The Abe in reference to this: have a fingular prörelb, 
Wl which admirably paints this conduct; “The OY lay they, 
1 catch hares with waggons..” 
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the northern angle towards the ſea, a palace, which 
he provided with cannon. He then built ſeveral tow- 


ers for the defence of the fort, and encloſed the town 


by a wall, in which he left only two gates. Theſe by 
the Turks were imagined very formidable works, 
though they would be laughed at in Europe. The 
palace of Daher, with its lofty and ſlight walls, its 
narrow ditch, and antique turrets, 1s incapable of 


the ſmalleſt reſiſtance : four field pieces would demo- 


liſh, in two diſcharges, both the walls and the wretch- 


ed cannon mounted on them, at the height of fifty 
feet. The wall of the town is ſtill more feeble; it 
has neither foſſe, nor rampart, and is not three feet 
thick. Through all this part of Aſia, baſtions, lines 
of defence, covered ways, ramparts, and, in ſhort, 


every thing relative to modern fortification, are utterly 


2s unknown. A ſingle thirty gun frigate would, with- 


out difficulty, bombard and lay in ruins the whole 


coaſt : but, as this ignorance is common both to the 


aſſailants and defendants, the balance remains equal. 
After theſe precautions, Daher occupied himſelf in 


effecting ſuch a reformation in the country as ſhould 


augment his power. The Arabs of Saker, Muzaina, 
and other neighbouring tribes, had cauſed a deſertion 
of the Peaſants, by their inroads and devaſtations: he 
undertook to repel them; and by alternately employ- 
ing prayers and menaces, preſents and arms, he re- 
ſtored ſecurity to the huſbandman, who might now 


ſow his corn, without fear of ſeeing the harveſt de- 


ſtroyed, or carried off by robbers. The excellence of 


| the ſoil attracted cultivators, but the certainty of ſe- 


eurity, that bleſſing ſo precious to thoſe who have 
lived in a ſtate of continual alarm, was a ſtill ſtronger 
inducement. The fame of Daher ſpread through 


Syria, and Mahometan and Chriſtian farmers, every 
where deſpoiled and harraſſed, took refuge, in great 
numbers, with a prince under whom they were ſure 


to ſind both civil and religious toleration. A colony 
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of Wen emigrated from Cyprus, now nearly deſo- 
lated, by the oppreſſions of the governor, the inſur- 
rections they produced, and the cruelty with which 
Kior Pacha expiated ſuch offences“. To theſe, Da- 
her aſſigned a ſpot of ground, under the walls of 
*F Acre, which they laid out into gardens. The Euro- 
peans, who found a ready ſale for their merchandize, 
LY: formed numerous ſettlements ; the lands were cleared, 
the waters drained, the air became purer, and the 
country at once falubrious and pleaſant. 

To ſtrengthen himſelf ſtill more, Daher renewed 
his alliances with the great tribes of the deſert, among 
whom he had diſpoſed of his children in marriage. 
This policy had ſeveral advantages; - for, in FEI, he 
ſecured an inviolable aſylum, in cafe of accidents; _ 
by this means, alſo, he kept in check the Pacha of 
Damaſcus, and procured excellent horſes, of which 
he was always paſſionately fond. He courted, there- 
fore, the Shaiks of Anaza, of Sardia, and Saker. 
Then, for the firſt time, were ſeen in Acre, thoſe 
little dry and parched men, unuſual, even to the 
PP, Syrians. He furniſhed them with arms and cloath- 
ing: and the deſert, allo, for the firſt time, beheld _ 
men in cloſe dreſſes, and armed with mulkets and 
piſtols, inſtead of bows and match-lock guns. 

For ſome years, the Pachas of Said ard Damaſcus 
had been incommoded by the Motoualis, who pil— 
laged their lands, and reiuſed their tribute. Daher, 
ſenſible of the advantage to be made of theſe allies, 
firſt interpoſed as mediator, and, afterwards, in order 
to accommodate the parties, offered to become ſecu- 
5 rity for the Motoualis, and pay their tribute. The 
. Pachas accepted this propoſal, ee ee their 


2 WED A 


5 * When Kior Pacha came to fps he precipitated a num- 
ber of the revolters, from the tops of the walls, upon iron 
3s hooks, where they remained lulpendes, 1 till they expired in 
gare eadful torments. 
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revenues certain, and Daher was content with the 


bargain he had made, ſince he had ſecured the friend- 


ip of a people who could W ten thouſand horſe 


into the field. 


The Shaik, however, did not DEER © enjoy the 
{-uit of his labours : : e he {till had to fear the at- 
tacks of a jealous ſuperior, and his power was ſhaken _ 
at home, by domeſtic enemies, almoſt as dangerous. 


_ Apreeable to the wretched policy of the eaſt, he had 


beſtowed ſeparate governments on his ſons, and pla- 


ced them at a diſtance from him, in countries which 
were ſufficient for their maintenance. From this ar- 
rangement it followed, that theſe Shaiks, ſeeing them- 


ſelves the children of a great prince, wiſhed to ſupport 


2 ſuitable ſtare, fo that their revenues ſoon fell ſhort 
of their expences. Their ſubjects were oppreſſed by 


them and their agents, and complaints were made to 


Daher, who reprimanded them; and court flatterers 
irritating both parties, a quarrel was the conſequence, 
and war broke out between the father and his chil- 
dren. The brothers, too, frequently quarreiled with 
each other, which was ar other cauſe of war. Beſides, 
the Shatk was growing old, and his ſons, who con- 


ſidered him as having 1 at the uſual limits of 


human life, longed to anticipate the ſucceſſion. He 
muſt neceflarily leave a principal heir to his titles and 
power ; each thought himſelf entitled to the prefer- 

ence, and this competition furniſhed a freſh ſubject 
ot jealouly and diflention. From motives of narrow 


and contemptible policy, Daher fomented the diſcord ; 


this might indeed produce the effect of Keeping his 
ſoldiery in exerciſe, and inured them to war; but, 


beſides that it was productive ol numberleſs diſor- 


ders, it had the farther inconvenience of chuſing a 


diſſipation of treaſure, which obliged him to have 
recourſe to ruinous expedients ; the cuſtom-houle 
Cuties were augmented, and commerce, oppreſled, 


loit its activity. Theſe civil wars, beſides, were de- 
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ſtructive to agriculture, which: cannot be injured, 
without the conſequences being always ſenſibly felt, 
in a ſtate ſo limited as the ſmall territories of Da. 
her. 8 
Nor did the Divan of Conftamtitionte behold, with. 
out chagrin, the increaſing power of Daher; and his 
ambitious views, which were now become apparent, 
increaſed its jealouſy. Its jealouſy was ſtill more in- 
creaſed by a requeſt he preſented. Till that time he 
had only held his domains under the title of a ren. 
ter, and by annual leaſe. His vanity was wearied of 


this reſtriction ; and as he had poſſeſſed all the effen- 


tials of power, he aſpired to its titles: nay, perhaps, 
he thought them neceſſary, more effectually to eſtab- 
liſn his authority over his children and his ſubjects. 
About the year 1768, he therefore ſolicited a perma- 
nent inveſtiture of his government, for himſelf and 


his ſucceſſor, and demanded to be proclaimed ; Shaik 


of Acre, Prince of Princes, Governor of Nazareth, 
Tabaria, and Safad, and Shaik of. all Galilee. The 
Porte conceded every thing to fear and money : but 
this proof of vanity, awakened more and more her 
Jealouſy and diſpleaſure. 

There were, beſides, too many cauſes of complaint, 


which, though palliated by Daher, could not but in- 


creaſe this viſtroſt, and rouſe a deſire of vengeance. 
Such was the adventure of the celebrated pillage of 


the caravan of Mecca, in 1757. Sixty thouſand pil- 


grims plundered and diſperſed over the deſert, a great 


number deftroyed by ſword or famine, women redu- 


ced to ſlavery, the loſs of immenſe riches, and above 
all, the ſacrilegious violation of fo folemn an act of 


religion, produced a commotion in the empire, which 
is not yet forgotten. The plundering Arabs were the 


allies of Daher, who received them at Acre, and there 
permitted thera to fell their booty. The Porte loaded 
him with the bittereſt reproaches, but he endeavoured 
to exculpate himſelf, and to appeaſe the Divan, by 
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{ending the white banner of the prophet to Conſtan- 


tinople. 

Such was alſo the affair of the Malteſe Corſairs. 
For ſome years they had infeſted the coaſts of Syria, 
and, under the falſe pretext of a neutral flag, were 


received into the road of Acre: where they unloaded 


their ſpoils, and ſold the prizes they had taken from 
the Turks. No ſooner were theſe abuſes divulged, 

than the Mahometans exclaimed againſt the facrilege, 
and the Porte thundered vengeance. Daher pleaded 
ignorance of the fact, and, to prove he no way favoured 


a commerce ſo diſgraceful to the ſtate and to religion, 


armed two galliots, and ſent them to ſea, with oſten- 
ible orders to drive off the Malteſe. But the fact is, 

that theſe galliots committed no hoſtilities againſt the 
Malteſe, but ſerved, on the contrary, to correſpond 
with them at ſea, remote from all witnefles. Daher 
did more: he pretended the road of Haifa was unpro- 
tected ; that the enemy might take ſhelter there in 
ſpite of him, and required the Porte to build a fortreſs 
there, and provide it with cannon, at the expence of 
the Sultan: his demand was complied with, and Da- 
her ſhortly after, procured the fort to be adjudged 


uleleſs, demoliſhed it, and tranſported the braſs cau- 
non from thence to Acre. 


Theſe things kept alive the diſcontent and 1 


of the Divan, and though theſe were diminiſhed by 


the great age of Daher; the turbulent ſpirit of his 
ſons, and the military talents of Ali, the eldeſt of 


them, ſtill gave the Porte much uneaſineſs: ſhe dread- 


ed to ſee an independent power perpetuate itſelf, and 


even become formidable. But ſteady to her ordinary 


lyitem, refrained from open hoſtilities, and proceeded 
by ſecret means; ſhe ſent Capidjis, excited domeſtic 


quarrels, and oppoſed agents, capable at leaſt of pre- 


venting, for a time, the conſequences the feared. 
The moſt perſevering of theſe was that Oſman, Pa- 


cha of Damaſcus, whom we have {zen act a leading 
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He was conſidered as a proper counterpoiſe to Daher, 
and was accordingly named Pacha of Damaſcus in 


As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion of his government, 
He oreatly annoyed Daher. 


this at length preſented itſelf, and war broke out. 


which is to levy the miri or impoſt on the lands. On 
this occaſion he always takes with him a body of 


| vallals are but in little ſubjection. 
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He had merited the fu. 


vour. of the Porte, by diſcovering the treaſures of 


part in the war of Ali Bey. 


Soliman Pacha, whole Mamlouk he was. The per- 
ſonal hatred he bore to Daher, and the known activity 
of his character, were ſtill greater recommendations. 


i760, To give him ſtill additional weight, his two 
ſons were appointed to the pachalics of Fripoli and 
Saide; and, to complete his power, in 1765, Jeru- 
ſalem and all Paleſtine 1 were added to his apanage. 
Olman perfectly ſeconded the views of the Porte: 


He augmented the tri- 
bute of the lands he held under the Pachalic of Da- 
maſcus : the Shaik reſiſted, the Pacha menaced, and 
it was evident the quarrel would come to a ſpeedy 
iſſue. Oſman watched the opportunity to ſtrike a 
blow which ſhould bring the matter to a deciſion : 


Every year the Pacha of Damaſcus makes what is 
called the circuit“ of his government, the object of 


troops, ſtrong enough to ſupport his authority. He 
thought to avail Himſelf of this opportunity to ſur- 
priſe Daher; ; and, followed by a numerous body of 
troops, took his ronte, as uſual, towards the country 
of Nablous. Daher was then beſieging a caſtle de- 
tended by two of his ſons: his danger was the greater 
as he relied on a truce with the Pacha, and he owed 
his deliverance to his good fortune. 

One evening, at the moment he leaſt expected it, 
a Tartar courier} brought him ſome letters from 


* This is s praftiſed i in almoſt all the n pachalics, where the 


The Tartars perform the office of couriers in Turkey. 
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: Conſtantinople: . Dake opened thaw. and, immedi. 


ately ſuſpending all hoſtilities, diſpatched a horſeman 


to his children, and deſired them to prepare a ſupper 
| for him and three of his attendants, for that he had 


affairs to communicate of the laſt importance to them 


all. The character of Daher was known; his ſons 
obey him; he arrives at the appointed hour; they 
ſup chearfully together; and at the end of the repaſt, 
he produces his letters and reads them; they were 


from his ſpies at Conſtantinople, and to the follow- 
ing purport :—* That the Sultan had deceived him 


_ © in the laſt pardon he had ſent him; that he had 
« at the ſame inſtant delivered a khat-/herif * againſt 
his head and property; that every thing was con- 


«© certed between the three Pachas, Oſman, and his 
*: ſons, to ſurround and deſtroy him and his family; 
„and that the Pacha was marching in force towards 


_ © Nablous ro ſurpriſe him.” The aſtoniſhment this 
intelligence excited, may eaſily be imagined ; a coun- 


cil was immediately held, in which the opinions were 
divided. The greateſt number were for marching 
with all their forces againſt the Pacha; but the eldeſt. 


of Daher's ſons, Ali, who has rendered himſelf illuſ- 


trious in Syria, by his exploits, repreſented, that a 
large army could not march quick enough to ſurpriſe 
the Pacha; that he would have time to provide for 
his defence, and the diſgrace of violating the truce 
fall on them; that nothing could be effected but by a 
coup de main, which he would take upon himſelf. He 
demanded five hundred horſe; his courage was 
known, and his demand acceded to. He ſer off im- 
mediately, marching all night, and concealing him- 
'elt during the day; 4 and the following a Was 11. 


* Kat-ſherif, which ends 85 Noble Signature, is a let- 
ter of proſcription conceived in thele terms: Suck à one, was 
art the flave, of my Sublime Porte, go to ſuch a one, my ſtave, 
and bring bathy his head to my feet, at the geril of thy own," 
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expeditious, as to reach the enemy early in the morn- 
ing of the ſecond day. The Turks, according to 
cuſtom, were aſleep in their camp, without order and 
without centinels ; Ali and his cavalry fell upon them, 
ſabre in hand, cutting to pieces every thing that came 


in their way. All was panic and tumult ; the very 


name of Ali ſpread terror throughout the camp, and 


the Turks fled in the utmoſt confofion; The Pacha 


had not even time to put en his pelifle : ſcarcely was 
he out of his tent, before Ali arrived, who made 
himſelf maſter of his coffer, his ſhawls, his peliſſes, 
his poniard, his nerkeel,“ and, to complete his ſuc- 
ceſs, the kat-ſherit of the Sultan: From this mo- 
ment there was open war, which was carried on, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country, by inroads and 
ſkirmiſhes, in which the Turks but rarely gained the 
advantage. 

The expences it occaſioned 0 drained the coffers 
of the Pacha; and, to reimburſe them, he had re- 


courſe to the grand expedient of the Turks. He 


levied contributions on the towns, villages, and indi- 
viduals; whoever was ſuſpected of having money, 
was ſummoned, baſtinadoed, and plundered. Theſe 
oppreſſions had occaſioned a revolt at Ramla in Pa- 
leſtine the very firſt year he obtained the government, 
which he ſuppreſſed by ſtill more odious cruelties. 


Iwo years after, in 1767, ſimilar conduct occaſioned 


a revolt at Gaza; he renewed theſe proceedings at 
Yata, in 1769, where among other acts of deſpotiſm, 
he violated the law of nations, in the perſon of the 
Reſident of Venice, John Damiini, a reſpectable old 
man, whom he put to the torture, by five hundred 
ſtrokes on the ſoles of his feet, and, who could only 
preſerve the feeble remains of life, by collecting from 


* A pipe, in the Perfian manner, conſiſting of a large flaſk 
filled with water, through which the (moke 2 and is puri- 
ned before it c the mouth. | 
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his own fortune, and the purſes of all his friends, a 


ſum of near ſixty thouſand livres, (twenty-five hun- 


dred pounds), for the Pacha. 'This tyranny is com- 


mon in Turkey; but as it is not uſually either fo vio- 


lent, or ſo general, ſuch cruelties drove the oppreſſed 
to deſpair. The people began to murmur on every 
ſide, and Paleſtine, emboldened by the vicinity of 
Egypt, now in a ſtate of rebellion, threatened to call 


in a foreign protector. 


Under theſe circumſtances, Ali Bey, the conqueror 


of Mecca and the Said, turned his projects of aggran- 
dizement towards Syria. The alliance of Daher, the 
war with the Ruſſians, which entirely occupied the 


Turks, and the diſcontents of the people, all conſpir- 


ed to favour his ambition. He accordingly publiſhed 
a manifeſto in 1770, in which he declared, that God 


having beſtowed a ſignal benediction on his arms, he 
thought himſelf bound, in duty, to make uſe of them 


for the relief of the people, and to repreſs the tyranny 


of Oſman in Syria, He immediately diſpatched a 
body of Maralouks to Gaza, who ſeized on Ramla and 


Loud. Their appearance divided the adjacent town 


of Vafa into two factions, one of which was defirous 


of ſubmitting to the Egyptians ; while the other was 


for calling in Oſman, who flew thither immediately, 
and encamped near the town. Iwo days after, Daher 


was announced, who had likewiſe haſtened thither for 


the ſame purpoſe. Ihe inhabitants of Vala, then 1ma- 


gining themſelves ſecure, ſhut their gates againſt the 


Pacha; but, in the night, while he was preparing to 


eſcape, a party of his troops, paſling along the ſea-ſhore, 
entered, by an opening in the wall, and ſacked the city. 
The next day Daher appeared, and, not finding the 
Turks, took poſſeſſion of Yafa, Ramla, and Loud, 


without reſiſtance, in which towns he placed garriſons. | 
Things thus prepared, Mohammad Bey arrived in 


Paleſtine, with the grand army, in the month of Fe- 
bruary 1771, and followed the Shaik along the ſca 
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coaſt to Acre. There, having been joined by twelve 
or thirteen hundred Motoualis, under the command 
| of Naſif, and fifteen hundred Safadians, led by Ali, 
1 ſon of Daher, he marched in April towards Dama. 
cus. We have already ſeen in what manner this 
combined army beat the united forces of the Pachas, 
and how Mohammad, maſter of Damaſcus, and on 
the point of taking poſſeſſion of the caſtle, on a ſud- 
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Wn den changed his deſign, and again took the road to 
gs Cairo. On this occaſion, Ibrahim Sabbar, Miniſter | 
2 of Daher, receiving no other explanation from Mo- 
EY hammad than menaces, wrote to him in the name 
WY of the Shaik, a letter filled with reproaches, which 


proved eventually the cauſe, or, at leaſt, the pretext 
of a freſh quarrel. Oſman, however, on his return 
to Damaſcus, recommenced his oppreſſions and hoſti. | 
+ lities; and imagining that Daher, chagrined by the 
unexpected news he had received, would not be pre- 

i pared for defence, he formed the project of ſurpriz- 
Þ ing him even in Acre. But ſcarcely was he on his 
Eat: march, when Ali, Daher, and Naſif, informed of his 
intentions, propoſed to turn the tables on him; they, 
therefore, ſecretly left Acre, and learning he was en- 
mW camped on the weſtern bank of Lake Houla, arrived 
Ws there at break of day, took poſſeſſion of the bridge 


5 of Yakoub, which they found negligently guarded, 
JH and fell on him ſabre in hand, in his camp, where 
{ng they made a dreadful carnage. This, like the affair 


of Nablous, was a total defeat; the Turks, preſſed 
on the land fide, threw themſelves into the lake, hop- 
ing to ſwim acroſs it; but the terror and confuſion of 
this multitude of men and horſes, which mutually em- 
barraſſed each other, was ſuch that the enemy made a 

[ pProdigious ſlaughter, while ſtill greater numbers periſh- 

ee in the water and mud of the lake. The Pacha was 

7 thought to be among the number of the latter, but he 

nad the good fortune to eſcape, being ſaved by two | 

negroes, who ſwam acroſs with him on their ſhoviders. 
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In the interim, Darouiſh, ſon of Oſmond, Pacha of 
Sade, had engaged the Druzes in his cauſe, and fif- 
teen hundred Okkals had arrived, under the command 


of Alt Djambalat, to reinforce the garriſon ; while the 
I mir Youſef, deſcending into the valley of the Mo- 
toualis with twenty-five thouſand men, laid every thing 


waſte with fire and ſword. Ali, Daher and Naſif, on 
this intelligence, directed their courſe inſtantly on 
that ſide, and, on the 21ſt of October, 1771, hap- 


pened the action in which the advanced corps of five 


hundred Motoualis entirely defeated the whole army 
of the Druzes, whoſe flight ſpread terror through 


Saide, whither they were cloſely purſued by the Safa- 


dians. Ali-Djambalat, deſpairing to defend the town, 


evacuated it without delay; but not before his Ok- 
kals had pillaged it in their retreat. The Motoualis, 
finding it without defence, entered and plundered it 


in their turn. At length, the chiefs put an end to 
the pillage, and took poſſeſſion in the name of Daher, 


who appointed Deguizla, a native of Barbary, re- 


nowned for his bravery, to be his Molſallam, or go- 


rernor - EE 
The Porte, terrified at the defeats ſhe had met with, 


both from the Ruſſians, and her rebellious ſubjects, 
now offered peace to Daher, on very advantageous 


conditions. Jo induce him to conſent, ſhe removed 
the Pachas of Damaſcus, Saide, and Tripoli; dif- 


avowed their conduct, and ſolicited a reconciliation. 
with the Shaik. Daher, now eighty-five or eighty- 
ſix years old, was willing to accept this offer, that 
he might terminate his days in peace; but he was di- 
verted from this intention by his miniſter, Ibrahim; 
| who did not doubt, but Ali Bey would, the enfuing 
winter, proceed to the conqueſt of Syria, and that 
this Mamlouk would cede a confiderable portion of 


that country to Daher, and in the future aggrandize- 


ment of his maſters power, he hoped the advance- 


went of his own private fortune, and the means of 
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adding fre ſh treaſures to thoſe he had already amaſſed 
by his inſatiable avarice. Seduced by this brilliant 


proſpect, he rejected the propoſitions of the Porte, 
and prepared to carry on the war with redoubled ac. 


tivity. . wy 
Such was the ſtate of affairs, when, in the month of 
February of the following year, Mohammad Bey 


reared the ſtandard of rebellion againſt his patron 


Ali. Ibrahim, at firſt, flattered himſelf this revolt 


would have no ſerious conſequences ; but he was ſoon 


undeceived, by the news of Ali's expulſion, and his 
ſubſequent arrival at Acre, as a fugitive and ſupplant, 
This ſtroke revived the courage of all the enemies of 
Daher, and the Turkifh faction in Vafa availed them- 


ſelves of it to regain their aſcendency. They appro- 


priated to themſelves, the effects left there by the lit. 
tle fleet of Rodoan ; and, aided by a Shaik of Nab. 
lous, began a revolt in the city, and oppoſed the pal- 
fage of the Mamlouks. Circumſtances now became 
very critical, as the ſpeedy arrival of a large army ot 
Turks was announced, which was aſſembled near 
Aleppo: Daher, it may be, ought to have remained 
m the vicinity of Acre ; but imagining his diligence 
would ſecure him from every attack, he marched to- 
wards Nablous, chaſtiſing the rebels as he paſſed, and 


joining Ali Bey, below Yata, conducted him without 


oppolitron to Acre. 


After a reception ſuitable to Arabian koſpitality, 


they marched together againſt the Turks, who, under 


the command of ſeven Pachas, and in concert with 


the Druzes, were beſieging Saide. In the road of 


Haifa were ſome Ruſſian veſſels, which, profiting by 


the revolt of Daher, were taking in proviſions : the 
Shaik negociated with them, and, for a preſent ot 
fix hundred purſes, engaged them to ſecond his ope. 
rations by ſea. His army, at this time, might conſiſ 
of five or fix thouſand Safadian and Motouali cavalry, 
eight hundred of Ali's Mamlouks, and about one 
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chouſand Mograbian infantry. The Turks, on the 
contrary, united with the Druzes, amounted to ten 


thouſand cavalry, and twenty thouſand pealants, who, 


as ſoon as they received intelligence of the approach 
of the enemy, raiſed the ſiege, and retreated to the 


north of the town, not intending flight, but to wait 
for Daher, and give him battle; and the armies en- 
gaged the next day, in better order than had hitherto. 


been uſual. | pe 
The Turkiſh army, extending from the ſea to the 


foot of the mountains, was drawn up in platoons, 


nearly in the ſame line. The Okkals, on foot, were 


poſted on the ſea-ſhore, behind ſome hedges of Nopals, 


and in trenches they had dug, to prevent a ſally from 


the town, while the cavalry occupied the plain in no 


little confuſion. Towards the centre, and advanced a 


little in che front, were eight cannon, twelve and twen- 


tv-four pounders, the only artillery hitherto made uſe 
of in the open field. At the foot of the mountains, 


and on their declivity, was the militia of the Druzes, 
armed with muſkets, without entrenchments, and 


without cannon. On the fide of Daher, the Motou- 


| alis and the Safadians, ranged themſelves, ſo as to 


preſent the greatelt front poſlible, and endeavoured to 
occupy as much of the plain as the Turks. The right 


| wing, commanded by Naſif, conſiſted of the Motou- 


alis, and the thouſand Mograbian infantry, intended 
to oppole the pealant Druzes. The other, led on by 


Ali Daher, was left without ſupport againſt the Ok- 
kals; but he relied on the Ruſſian boats and veſſels, 


which, keeping cloſe in with the ſhore, advanced in 


2 line parallel to the army. In the centre, were the 
eight hundred Mamlouks, and behind them, Ali Bey, 


with the aged Daher, who ſtill animated, his people, 
both by his words and his example. 

The action was begun by the Ruſſian veſſels; and 
no ſooner had they fired a few broadſides on the 
Okkals, than they retreated in confuſion ; the ſquad- 
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rons of cavalry now advancing, nearly in a line, 
came within cannon-ſhot of the Turks. Inftantly 
the Mamlouks, anxious to juſtify the general opinion 
of their bravery, galloped full ſpeed towards the ene. | 
my. The gunners, intimidated by their intrepidity, 
and ſeeing themſelves on foot, between two lines of 
cavalry, unſupported, cither by redoubts or infantry, 
fired their pieces with precipitation, and took to flight, 
The Mamlouks, who ſuffered but little from this vol- 
ley, ruſhed in an inſtant amid the cannon, and fell 
headlong upon the cavalry of the enemy. They met 
but a feeble reſiſtance, and, in the confuſion which 
enſued, every one not knowing what to do, or what | 
was pailing around him, was more diſpoſed to fly than 
fight. The Pachas firſt ſet the example, and in an | : 
inſtant the flight became general. The Druzes, who WM 
never engage with good-will on the fide of the Turks, | | 
preſently left the field, and hid themſelves in their 
mountains, and in leſs than an hour the plain was 


cleared. The allies, ſatisfied with their victory would | 

not riſk a purſuit, in a country which would become 4 

more dificuit the nearer they approached Bairout ; ] 

but the Ruſſian ſhips, to puniſh the Druzes, proceeded 1 

i to cannonade that town, where they made a deſcent, þ 
and burnt three hundred houſes. „ 1 
Ali Bey and Daher, on their return to Acre, de- e 
termined to take vengeance for the treachery of the WM ; 
people of Nablous and Yafa, and, in the beginning n 

of July 1772, appeared before the latter city. The WM x 

Brit propoſed an accommodation, but the Turkiſh | p 
taction rejecting every propoſition, they were compel- WM t 

ted to have recourſe to arms. This ſiege, properly | it 
ſpeaking, was only a blockade, nor muſt we imagine = +» 

the aſſallants made their approaches after the Euro- WM þ: 

pean method. They had no other artillery, on either WW at 

i:de, than a few large cannon, badly mounted, ill Wo hi 


üituated, and ſtill worſe ſerved. The attacks were | 
carried on neither by trenches, nor mines ; and, it n 
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muſt be owned, that ſuch means were not neceſſary 
againſt a flight wall, without ditch or rampart. A 
breach was ſoon made, but the cavalry of Daher and 
Ali Bey ſhewed no great eagerneſs to paſs it; the be- 
ſieged having defended the inſide with ſtones, ſtakes 
and deep holes which they had dug. The whole at- 
tack was made with ſmall arms, which killed very 
few, and eight months were waſted in this manner, 
in ſpite of the impatience of Ali Bey, who had alone 
the conduct of the ſiege. At length the beſieged, 
_ exhauſted with fatigue, and being in want of pro- 
viſions, ſurrendered by capitulation. In the month 
of February 1773, Ali Bey placed a governor in the 
town, for Daher, and haſtened to join the Shaik at 
Acre, where he found him occupied in preparations 
do enable him to return to Egypt, to accelerate which 
event, Ali contributed all in his power. 

They waited only for a ſuccour of ſix hundred men 
promiſed by the Ruſſians, but the impatience of Ali 
Bey determined him to depart without them. Daher 
made. uſe of every argument to detain him a few days 
longer. But finding nothing could alter his reſolu- 
tion, he ſent fifteen hundred cavalry to accompany 
him, commanded by Otman, one of his fons. Not 
many days after (in April 1773), the Ruſſians arriv- 
ed with the reinforcement which though leſs conſide- 
rable than was expected, he greatly regretted he could 
not employ ; but this regret was ſeverely aggravated, 
when Daher ſaw his ſon and his cavalry return as fu- 
gitives, to announce to him their own diſaſter, and 
the fate of Ali Bey. He was the more affected at 
this event, as, inſtead of a uſeful ally, powerful in 
reſources, he acquired an enemy formidable from his 
hatred and activity. This, at his age, was a moſt 
lifting proſpect, and it is highly to his honor, that 
he bore it with proper fortitude. 

A fortunate event combined at this juncture, with 

W firmneſs, to conſole him, and divert his 
E 'OL, II. | K | 
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attention. The Emir Vouſef, thwarted by a power. 
ful faction, had been obliged to ſolicit the aſſiſtance 
of the Pacha of Damaſcus, to maintain himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of Bairout. He had placed there a creature 


of the Turks, the Bey, Ahmed-el-Djezzar, of whom 
I have ſpoken before. No ſooner was this man in- 


veſted with. the command. of the town, than he de- 
termined to ſeize it for himſelf. He began by con. 


verting to his own uſe, fifty thouſand piaſters belong. 
ing to the prince, and openly declared he acknow- 
ledged no maſter but the Sultan; the Emir, aſtoniſh. 


ed at this perfidy, in vain demanded juſtice of the 


Pacha of Damaſcus. Djezzar was diſavowed, but 
not ordered to reſtore the town. Piqued at this re- 
fuſal, the Emir complied at length with the general 
with of the Druzes, and contracted an alliance with 
Daher. The treaty was concluded near Sour, and 
the Shaik, charmed with acquiring ſuch powerful 
friends, went immediately to reduce the rebel. The 


Kuſſian ſhips, which for ſome time paſt, had never 


quitted the coaſt, now joined the Druzes, and, for a 
ſecond ſum of fix hundred purſes, agreed to canno- 
nade Bairout. This double attack had the defired 
ſucceſs. Djezzar, notwithſtanding his vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, was obliged to capitulate; he ſurrendered 
himſelf to Daher alone, and followed him to Acre, 
from whence, as I have related, he elcaped ſoon 
after. 

The defeckion pr the Druzes did not diſcourage the 
Turks : the Porte expecting great ſucceſs in the in. 
trigues ſhe was then carrying on in Egypt, ſtill enter. 
tained hopes of overcoming all her enemies; {he 
again placed Oſman at Damaſcus, and gave him an 
unlimited power over all Syria. The firſt uſe he 


made of this, was to aſſemble under his orders fix | 
Pachas, whom he led through the vale of Bekaa, to 
the village of Zahla, with intention to penetrate into 


che mountainous ee, 4 he ſtrength of this army, 
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and the rapidity of its march, ſpread conſternation on 
every fide, and the Emir Youlſef; always timid and 
irreſolute, already repented his alliance with Daher; 
but this aged man, ſolicitous for the ſafety of his 
allies, took care to provide for their defence. The 
Turks had hardly been encamped ſix days, at the 
foot of the mountains, before they learnt that Ali, 
the ſon of Daher, was approaching to give them bat- 
tle. Nothing more was neceſſary to intimidate them. 
In vain were they told the enemy had but five hun- 
dred horſe, while they were upwards of five thouſand 
ſtrong : the name of Ali Daher fo terrified them that 
this whole army fled, in one night, and left their 
camp, full of ſpoils and baggage, to the inhabitants 
of Zahla. 

After this ſucceſs, it might de ſuppoſed Daher 
would have allowed himſelf time to breathe, and have 
turned his attention to preparations for his defence, 
which was become every day more neceſſary; but- 
tortune had determined he ſhould no longer enjoy 
any repoſe. For ſeveral years paſt, domeſtic troubles 
had accompanied foreign wars: and it was only by 
means of the latter, he had been able to appeaſe 
the former. His children, who were themſelves old 
men, were wearied of waiting ſo long for their 
inheritance; and, beſides this conſtant diſpoſition to 
revolt, had real grievances to complain of, which 
by giving too much reaſon for their diſcontents, 
rendered them more dangerous. Por ſeveral years, 
the Chriſtian Ibrahim, miniſter of the Shaik, had 
engrofſed all his confidence, which he ſhamefully 
abuſed to gratity his own avarice. He dared not 
openly exerciſe the tyranny of the Turks; but he 
neglected no means, however unjuſt, by which be 
could amaſs money. He monopolized every article 
of commerce; he alone had the ſale of corn, cotton, 
and other articles of. exportation; and he alone pur- 
chaſed cloths, indigo, ſugars, and other merchandize. 
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His avarice had frequently invaded the ſuppoſed pri. 
vileges, and even the real rights of the Shaiks; they 


did not pardon him this abuſe of power, and every 


day, furniſhing freſh objects of complaint, was pro- 


ductive of new diſturbances. Daher, whoſe under- 


_ ſtanding began to be impaired by his extreme old age, 
did not adopt meaſures calculated to appeaſe them. 


He called his children rebels and ungrateful, and 
imagined he had no faithful and diſintereſted ſervant 
but Ibrahim : this infatuation ferved only to deſtroy 


all reſpect for his perſon, and to inflame and juſtify 


their diſcontents. 

The unhappy effects of this conduct fully diſplayad 
themſelves in 1774. Since the death of Ali Bey, 
Ibrahim, finding he had more to fear than hope, had 
abated ſomething of his haughtineſs. He no longer 


ſaw the ſame certainty of amaſſing money by making 
war. His allies, the Ruſſians, in whom all his con- 
| fidence was placed, began themſelves to talk of peace; 


and theſe motives determined him likewiſe to con- 
clude it, for which purpoſe he entered into a Treaty 
with a Capidji whom the Porte maintained at Acre. 
It was agreed that Daher and his ſons ſhould lay 


down their arms, but retain the government of the 


country, by receiving the Tails, which are the ſym- 
bols of this power. But it was likewiſe ſtipulated, 


that Saide ſhould be reſtored, and the Shaik pay the | 
miti, as he had done formerly. - Theſe conditions | 
were extremely diſſatisfactory to the ſons of Daher, 


and the more ſo becauſe they were concluded without 


their participation. They deemed it diſgraceful again 
to become tributaries, and were ſtill more offended | 


that the Porte had granted to none of them the tit: 
of their father; they therefore all revolted. Ali fe- 
paired to Paleſtine, and took up his quarters 
Habroun ; Ahmad and Seid retired to Nablous, Ot- 


man among the Arabs of Saker, and the remaince: 


of the year paſſed in thelc diſſenſions. 


Such was the ſituation of affairs, when, at the 
beginning of 1775, Mohammad Bey appeared in 
Paleſtine, with all the forces he was able to collect. 
Gaza, deſtitute of ammunition, did not venture to 
reſiſt. Yata, proud of the part ſhe had acted in 
former diſputes, had more courage ; the inhabitants 
took arms, and their reſiſtance had nearly diſap- 
pointed the vengeance of the Mamlouk ; but every 
thing conſpired to the deſtruction of Daher. The 
Druzes dared not ftir; the Motoualis were diſcon- 
tented: Ibrahim ſummoned aſſiſtance from every 
quarter, but he offered no money, and his ſolicita- 
tions had no effect; he had not even the prudence 
to ſend proviſions to the beſieged. 'They were com- 
pelled to ſurrender, and the rout to Acre was laid 
open to the enemy. As ſoon as the taking of Yala 
was known, Ibrahim and Daher fled, and took re- 
tuge in the mountains of Safad. Ali Daher, confid- 
ing in the treaty between himſelf and Mohammad, 
took the place of his father; but ſoon perceiving he 
had been deceived, he took to flight likewiſe in his 
turn, and Acre remained in the poſſeſſion of the 
 Mamlouks. „ e ID Cos 

It would have been difficult to foreſee the conſe- 
quences of this revolution, but the unexpected death 
of its author rendered it, of a ſudden, of no effect. 
The flight of the Egyptians, leaving free the country 
and capital of Daher, he loſt no time in returning; 
but the ſtorm was by no means appealed. He ſoon 
learnt that a Turkiſh fleet, under the command of 
Haſſan, the celebrated Captain Pacha, was laying 
ſiege to Saide. He then diſcovered too late the per- 
hdy of the Porte, which had lulled his vigilance by 
profeſſions of friendſhip, while ſhe was concerting 
with Mohammad Bey the means of his deſtruction. 
| During a whole year that the Turks had been diſen- 
gaged from the Ruſhans, it was not difficult to fore- 
ſee their intentions from their motions, Still, how- 
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ever, it was in his power to endeavour to prevent the 
conſequences of this error; but, unfortunately, even 
this he neglected. Degnizla, bombarded in Saide 
without hope of ſuccour, was conſtrained to evacuate 
the town; and the Captain Pacha appeared inſtantly 
before Acre. At ſight of the enemy, a conſultation 
was held how to eſcape the danger, and this led to 
2 quarrel, which decided the fate of Daher. 

In a general council, Ibrahim gave his opinion to 
repel force by force : his reaſons were, that the Cap. 


tain Pacha had but three large veſſels; that he could 


neither make an attack by land, nor remain at anchor, 


without danger, before the caſtle ; that there was a 


ſufficient force of cavalry and Mograbian infantry to 
hinder a deſcent, and that it was almoſt certain the 

Turks would relinquiſh the enterprize without at. 
tempting any thing. In oppoſition to him, Degnizla 
declared for peace, becauſe reſiſtance could only pro- 


long the war ; he maintained it was unreaſonable to 


expole the lives of ſo many brave men, when the 
ſame object might be effected by leſs valuable means, 
that is by money; that he was ſufficiently acquainted 
with the avidity of the Captain Pacha, to aſſert he 
would fufter himſelf to be corrupted ; and was certain 
not only that he couid procure his departure, but 
even make him a friend, for the ſum of two thouſand 
purſes. This was preciſely what Ibrahim dreaded; 
he therefore exclaimed. againſt the meaſure, proteſt- 


ing there was not a medin in the Treaſury. Daher 


ſupported his aſſertion. Ihe Shaik is in the right,” 


replied Degnizla ; © his ſervants have long known that 
* his generoſity does not ſuffer his money to ſtagnate 
“ in his cofters ; but does nor the money they obtain 


% from him belong to him? And can it be believed 
that thus entitled to them we know not where to 
% find two thouſand purſes ?” At theſe words Ibrahim 
interrupied him, exclaimed, that as for himſelf, no 
man could be Poorer. be Say Ow” reſumed. ** 
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nizla, tranſported with rage. Who is ignorant, 
that for the laſt fourteen years, you have been 
e heaping up enormous treaſures ? that you have mo- 
« nopolized all the trade of the country ; that you 
« ſe]l all the lands, and keep back the payments that 
« are due; that in the war of Mohammad Bey, you 
«+ plundered the whole territory of Gaza, carried 
« away all the corn, and left the inhabitants of 
« Yata without the neceſſaries of life?“ He was 
proceeding, when the Shaik, commanding filence, 
proteſted the innocence of his Miniſter, and accuſed 
Degnizla of envy and treachery. Degnizla inſtantly 
quitted the council, and aſſembling his countrymen, 
the Mograbians or Barbary Arabs, who compoſed 
the chief ſtrength of the place, forbid them to fire 
upon the Captain Pacha. 1 
Daher however, determined to ſtand the attack, 
made every neceſſary preparation; and, the next day, 
Haſſan, approaching the caſtle, began to cannonade. 
Daher anſwered with the few pieces near him; but in 
ſpite of his reiterated orders, the others did not fire. 
Finding himſelf betrayed, he mounted his horſe; and, 
leaving the town by the gate which opens towards the 
gardens on the North, attempted to gain the coun- 
try; but, while he was paſſing along the walls of 
ticſe gardens, a Mograbian ſoldier ſhot him with a 
muſquet in the loins, and he fell from his horſe, 
when the Barbary Arabs, inſtantly ſurrounded his 
body, cut off his head, which they carried to the 
Captain Pacha, who, according to the odious cuſtom 
of the Turks, loaded it with inſults while he ſurvey- 
ed it, and had it pickled, in order to carry it to Con- 
ſtantinople, as a preſent to the Sultan, and a ſpeQacle 
tothe people; mie fc e 
Such was the tragical end of a man, in many reſ- 
pects, worthy of a better fate. It is long fince Syria 
has beheld among her chiefs ſo great a character. In 
military affairs, no man poſſeſſed more courage, aQti- 


vity, coolnels, or reſources. In politics, the noble 
trankneſs of his mind was not diminiſhed even by his 


blood mares, for ſome of which he even paid as high | 


ing inſult to a woman, ſhould ſuffer death; he had, 


knowledge of his adminiſtration would furniſh an ealy 


three principal cauſes. 
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ambition. He was fond only of brave and open mea- | 
{ures ; and heroically prefered the dangers of the 
field to the wily intrigues of the cabinet; nor was it 
till he had taken Ibrahim for his miniſter that his con- 
duct was blemiſhed with a ſort of duplicity which that 


_ Chriſtian called Prudence. The reputation of his 


juſtice had eſtabliſhed throughout his eſtates, a ſecu- 

rity unknown in Turkey; difference in religion occa- M 
honed no ditputes on this head: he poſſeſſed the tole. M 
ration, or, perhaps, the indifference of the Bedouin M : 
Arabs. He had alſo preſerved the ſimplicity of their | 
cuſtoms and manners. His table was not different 
from that of a rich farmer; the luxury of his dreſs | 
never exceeded a few Peliſſes, and he never wore any | 
trinkets. The greateſt expence he incured was in 


as twenty thouſand livres, (eight hundred and twen- | 
ty-five pounds). He likewiſe loved women; but was | 
ſo jealous of decency and decorum, that he ordered | 
that every one taken in an act of gallantry, or offer- | 


in ſhort, attained the difficult medium between pro- 
digality and avarice, and was at once generous and | 
czconomical. Whence was it, then, that with ſuch | 
great qualities, he did not further extend, and more | 
firmly eſtabliſh his power ? To this queſtion a minute 


anſwer, but I ſhall content myſelf with aſſigning the 
Firſt, His government wanted that internal good 
order, and juſtneſs of principle, without which all 
improvement muſt be flow and irregular. _ 

| Secondly, The early conceflions he made to bis 
children introduced a multitude of diforders, which 
prevented the improvement of agriculture, impovel. 
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iſhed his finances, divided his forces, and prepared 
the downfall of himſelf and his government. _ 
A third and more efficacious cauſe than all the reſt, 
was the avarice of Ibrahim Sabbar. This man, abuſ- 
ing the confidence of his maſter, and the weaknels in- 
cident to age, by his rapacity, alienated from him, his 
children, ſervants, and allies. His extortions even 
lay ſo heavy on the people, towards the end of his 
life, as to render them indifferent whether they re- 
turned under the Turkiſh yoke. His paſſion for 
money was fo ſordid that, amid the wealth he was 
amaſſing, he lived only on cheeſe and olives ; and, ſo 
great was his parſimony, that he frequently ſtopped 
at the ſhops of the pooreſt merchants, and partook 
of their frugal repaſt. He never wore any thinR but 
dirty and ragged garments. To behold this meagre, 
one-eyed wretch, one would have taken him rather 
for a beggar than the minitter of a conſiderable ſtate. 
By theſe vile practices, he amaſſed about twenty 
millions of French money, (eight hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand pounds), which fell to the 'Turks. No 
ſooner was the death of Daher known in Acre than, 
the public indignation breaking out againſt Ibrahim, 
he was ſeized, and given up to the Captain Pacha, to 
whom no preſent could be more acceptable. The 
report of this man's treaſures was general thoughout 
Turkey; it had contributed to animate the reſent- 
ment of Mohammad Bey, and was the principal mo- 
tive of the meaſures of the Captain Pacha. He no 
looner had him in his power than he endeavoured to 
extort from him a declaration of the ſums he poſſeſ- 
ſed, and the place where they were concealed ; but 
Ibrahim firmly denied any ſuch treaſures exiſted. In 
vain did the Pacha employ careſſes, menaces, and 
the torture, all were ineffectual; and it was by other 
indications Haſſan at length diſcovered, among the 
Fathers of the Holy Land, and at the houſes of two 
French merchants, ſeveral cheſts, ſo large, and fo 
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full of gold, that the biggeſt required eipht men to 


carry it. With this gold were found alſo ſeveral 
trinkets, ſuch as pearls and diamonds, and, among 
others, the Kandjar of Ali Bey, the handle of which 
was eſtimated at upwards of two hundred thouſand 
livres, (about eight thouland pounds). All this was 
conveyed to Conſtantinople with Ibrahim, who was 


loaded with chains. The Turks, ferocious and inſa- 


tiable, {till hoping to diſcover new treaſures, inflicted 


on him the moſt cruel tortures, to force him to con- | 


feſſion, but, it is aſſerted, he invariably maintained 


the firmneſs of his character, and periſhed with 3 a 


courage worthy of a better cauſe. 

After the death of Daher, the Captain Pacha con- 
firmed Ljezzar Pacha of Acre and Saide, and com- 
mitted to him the care of completing. the deſtruction 
of the rebels. Faithful to his inſtructions, Djezzar 
alternately attacked them by ſtratagem and force, and 

ſo far ſucceeded, as to induce Otman, Seid, and 
Ahmad, to deliver themſelves into his hands. Ali 
Daher alone refuſed, and him they wiſhed for mol. 
In the following year (1776), the Captain Pacha te. 
turned, and, in concert with Djezzar, beſieged Al 
in Dair-Hanna, a ſtrong hold, about a day's journey 
from Acre, but he eſcaped them. To free themſelve 
from their fears, they employed a ſtratagem worthy 
of their character. They ſuborned ſome Barbary 
Arabs, who, pretending to have been diſmiſſed from 
Damaſcus, came into the country where Ali was el 
camped. After relating their hiſtory to his attend. 
ants, they applied to the hoſpitality of the Shaik 
Alt received them as became an Arab, and a brave 
man ; but theſe wretches falling on bim in the night, 
iImaſſacred him, and haſtened to demand their rewatd, 
though they were not able to bring with them hö 
head. The Captain Pacha, having no longer a0 
thing to fear from Ali, murdered his brothers, Sid 


Ahmad, and their children. Otman alone, on 4% 


Ort 
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count of his extraordinary talents for poetry, was 
ſpared, and carried to Conſtantinople. Degnizla, 
who was ſent from that capital to Gaza, with the 
title of governor, periſhed on the road, not without 
ſuſpicions of poiſon. The Emir Vouſef, terrified at. 
theſe events, made his peace with Djezzar, and, from 
that time, Galilee, again ſubjected to the Turks, only 
retains an unprofitable remembrance of the power 


ef Daher. 
CHAP. VI. 


The diſtribution of Syria into Pachalics, under the 
8 Turkiſh gover nment. | 


Aerts Sultan Selim I. had taken Syria from the 
Mamlouks, he ſubjected that province, like the reſt 
of the empire, to the government of Viceroys, or 
Pachas*, inveſted with unlimited power. The more 
eſtectually to ſecure his authority, he divided the 
country into five governments, or Pachalics, which 
diviſion ſtill remains. Theſe Pachalics are thoſe of 
Aleppo, Tripoli, and Saide, lately removed to Acre, 
that of Damaſcus, and laſtly, that of Paleſtine, the 
ſeat of which is ſometimes at Gaza, and ſometimes 
at Jeruſalem. Since the time of Selim, the limits 
of theſe Pachalics have often varied, but their gene- 
ral extent has always been nearly the ſame. I ſhall 
now proceed to give a more circumſtantial detail of 
the moſt intereſting particulars of their preſent ſtate, 
ſuch as the revenues, productions, forces, and moſt 
| Temarkable places. e 


The Turkiſh word Pacha, is formed of the two Perſian 
words Pa hab, which literally fignify Viceroy, | = 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Pachalic of | Aleppo. 


g HE Pachalic of Aleppo comprehends the coun- 


try extending from the Euphrates to the Mediterra- 
nean, between two lines, one drawn from Scanda. 
Toon to Beer, along the mountains; the other from 
Beles to the ſea, by Mara, and the bridge of Shoger. 
This ſpace principally conſiſts of two plains ; that of 

Antioch to the weſt, and that of Aleppo to the eaſt: 
the north and the ſea-coaſt are occupied by conſidera- 
bly high mountains, known to the ancients by the 
names of Amanus, and of Rhoſus. In general, the 
ſoil of this government is fat and loamy. The lofty 
and vigorous plants, which ſhoot up every where 
after the winter rains, prove its fertility, but its actual 
fruitfulneſs is but little. The greateſt part of the 
lands lie waſte ; ſcarcely can we trace any marks of 
cultivation, in the environs of the towns and villages. 
Its principal produce conſiſts in wheat, barley, and 


cotton, which are found eſpecially in the flat coun- 


try. In the mountains, they rather chuſe to cultivate 
the vine, mulberry, olive, and fig-trees. The fides 
of the hills towards the ſea-coaſt are appropriated to 
tobacco, and the territory of Aleppo, to Piſtachios, 
The paſturage is not to be reckoned, becauſe, that 
is abandoned to the wandering Hordes of the Turk 
VVV 
In the greater part of the Pachalics the Pacha 1s, 
as his title imports, at once the Viceroy and Farmer: 
general of the country; but in that of Aleppo, he 
does not poſſeſs the latter office. This the Porte has 
beſtowed on a Mehaſſel, or Collector, who is imme- 
diately accountable tor what he receives. His leaſe 
is only for a year. The preſent rent of his farm B 
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eight hundred purſes, which make a million of French 


money, (above forty thouſand pounds); but to this 
| mult be added, the price of the babouches*, or a pre- 
| {-nt of eighty or one hundred thouſand livres, (three 
| or four thouſand pounds), to purchaſe the favour of 
the Viſir, and men in office. For theſe two ſums, 


the farmer receives all the duties of the government, 


which are; Firſt, The produce of import and export 


duties on merchandize coming from Europe, India, 


and Conſtantinople, and on that exported in ex- 


change. Secondly, The taxes paid by the herds of 
cattle brought every year by the Turkmen and Curds, 


from Armenia and the Diarbekar, to be ſold in Syria. 


Thirdly, The fifth of the ſalt works of Djeboul. 
Theſe united 


And, laſtly, The Miri, or land-tax. 
may produce from fifteen to ſixteen hundred thou- 
land livres, (above fixty thouſand pounds) | 


The Pacha, deprived of this lucrative branch of the 


| adminiſtration, receives a fixed allowance of eighty 
| thouſand piaſtres, (eight thouſand three hundred and 
| thirty pounds.) This revenue has always been in- 
adequate to the EXPENCEs z for beſides the troops he is 
| obliged to maintain, and the reparation of the high- 
vays and fortreſſes, the expences of which he is obli- 
ged to defray, he is under the neceſſity of making 


large preſents to the miniſters, in order to keep his 


| place; but the Porte adds to the account, the contri- 
| butions he may levy on the Curds and Torkmen, and 


| his extortions from the villages and individuals; nor 


do the Pachas come ſhort of this calculation. Abdi 
Pacha, who governed twelve or thirteen years ago, 
| carried off, at the end of fifteen months, upwards of 
flour milde of livres, (one hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds) by laying under contribution every trade, 
| even the very cleaners of tobacco pipes; and, very 
hate ly, another of the ſame name has been obliged to 
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fy for ſimilar oppreſſions. The former was rewarded 
by the Divan with the command of an army againſt 
the Ruſſians : but if the latter has not enriched him. 
ſelf, he will be ſtrangled as an extortioner. Such is 
the ordinary progreſs of affairs in Turkey! 
Cuſtom requires that the commiſſion of the Pacha 
ſhould be only for three months ; but it 1s frequently 
extended to ſix, and even to a year. His office is to 
retain the province in obedience, and provide for the 
ſecurity of his country againſt every foreign and do. 
meſtic enemy. For this purpoſe he maintains five or 
fix hundred horſe, and about the ſame number of 
infantry. Beſides theſe, he has the command of the 
Janiſaries who are a ſort of enrolled national malitia, 
As this corps is founded throughout Syria, it will be 
proper to ſay a few words concerning its conſtitution, 
The Janifaries I have mentioned conſiſt, in each 
Pachalic of a certain number of enrolled men, who 
muſt hold themſelves ready to march whenever they 
are required. As there are certain privileges and 
exemptions attached to their body, there 1s a competi- 
tion to obtain admiſſion into it. Formerly they were 
ſubject to regular exerciſe and diſcipline ; but all ob- 
ſervance of this has ſo declined, within the laſt ſixty or 
eighty years, that there no longer remains the ſlighteſt 
trace of their ancient good order. Theſe pretended 
ſoldiers are only a croud of artizans and peaſants, as Cu 
ignorant as the reſt of that claſs, but infinitely lels 
tractable. When a Pacha abuſes his authority, they plo 
are always the firſt to erect the ſtandard of ſedition. WW Th 
They depoſed and expelled Abdi Pacha from Aleppo, 
and compelled the Porte to ſend another in his ſtead, 
The Turkiſh government revenges itſelf, it is true, 
by ordering the molt active mutineers to be ſtrangled; 
but on the firſt opportunity, the Janiſaries create other 
chiefs, and affairs return to their uſual courſe. Ibe 
Pachas, ſeeing themſelves thwarted by this national 
militia, have had recourſe to the expedient made uſe 


"0 
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into their ſervice, who have neither friends nor fami- 
lies in the country. "Theſe are of two forts cavalry 
and inan „ . 
The cavalry who alone merit the name of ſoldiers, 
for this reaſon aſſume the appellation of Daoauia or 
Deleti, and likewiſe Delibaſbes and Laouend, from 
whence we have formed Leventi. Their arms are 


ſhort ſabres, piſtols, muſkets, and lances. Their head 


dreſs is a long cylinder of black felt, without edges, 


nine or ten inches high, extremely inconvenient, as 


it does not ſhade the eyes, and eaſily falls off their 
bald heads. Their ſaddles are made in the Engliſh 
manner, of a ſingle ſkin ftretched upon a wooden tree: 


they are bare, but not the leſs incommodious for this, 


as they ſhift the horſeman ſo as to prevent him from 
clinging ; in the reſt of their accoutrements and cloath- 


ing, they reſemble the Mamlouks ; with this dif- 


terence, that they are not provided with ſo good. 
Their ragged cloaths, their ruſty arms, and their 


horſes of different fizes, make them reſemble banditti 


more than ſoldiers ; and, in fa&, the greateſt part of 
them have firſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the former 
capacity, nor have they greatly changed in adopting 
their ſecond occupation. „ 


Almoſt all the cavalry in Syria are Turkmen, 


Curds, or Caramanians; who, after exerciſing the 
trade of robbers, in their own country, feek em- 


ployment and aſylum near the perſon of the Pacha. 


Throughout the empire, theſe troops are, in like man- 
ner, formed of plunderers, who roam from place to 
place. From want of diſcipline, they retain cheir 
lormer manners, and are the ſcourge of the country 


which they lay waſte, and of the peaſants, whom they 


often pillage by open force. 


The infantry are a corps {till inferior in every re- 
ſpe&t. Formerly they were procured from the inha- 


bitants of the country by forced inliſtments ; but, 


of in ſimilar cafes ; they have taken foreign ſoldiers 
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within the laſt fifty or ſixty years the peaſants of Tu. 


nis, Algiers, and Morocco, have thought proper to 
ſeek in Syria and in Egypt, that reſpect which is de. « 
nied them in their own country. They alone, under | 
the name of Magarba, Mograbinns, or Men of the 
Te, compoſe the intantry of the Pachas. So that, 4 
by a whimſical exchange, it happens, that the ſoldiery 0 
of the Barbary States conſiſt of Turks, while that of 
the Turks is compoſed of the natives of Barbary. It 
is impoſſible for troops to be leſs encumbered than 0 
theſe ; for their whole accoutrements and baggage MW « 
are conſined to a ruſty firelock, a large knife, a lea- 
thern bag, a cotton ſhirt, a pair of drawers, a red cap, ? 


and ſometimes flippers. Their pay is five pjiaſters 
(about ten ſhillings and ten- pence) per month, out of 
which they are obliged ro furniſn themſelves with 
arms and cloathing. They are maintained at the 
expence of the Pacha; which, altogether, may be 
eſteemed tolerable encouragement 3 the pay of the 
cavalry is double, and each horſeman has, beſides 
this, his horſe and his ration, which is a meaſure of 
chopped ſtraw, and fifteen pounds of barley a day. 
Thele troops are divided in the ancient Tartar manner, 
by hairaks, or colours; each bairak is reckoned ten 
men, but they rarely conſiſt of above fix effectives: 
the reaſon of which 1s, that the Agas, or commanders 
of colours, being entruſted with the pay of the ſoldiers, 
maintain as few as poſſible, to profit by the deficiency. 
The ſuperior Agas tolerate theſe abuſes, and partake 
of the ſpoils; nay, the Pachas themſelves diſregard 
them, and, in order to avoid the payment of the com. 
Piete number, connive at the rapacity and want of 
% in u 8 
In conſequence of ſuch wretched government, the 
greater part of the Pachalics in the empire are impove- i = 
riſhed and laid waſte. This is the caſe in particular WF bn. 
with chat of Aleppo; In the ancient deftars, or re. ,... 
 Bgitters of impoſts upwards of three thouſand two hund: :41, 
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gred villages were reckoned; but at preſent the 
collector can ſcarcely find four hundred. Such of 
our merchants as have reſided there twenty years 


have themſelves ſeen the greater part of the environs 
of Aleppo become depopulated. The traveller meets 
with nothing but houſes in ruins, ciſterns rendered 


uſcleſs and the fields abandoned. "Thoſe who culti- 


vated them are fied into the towns, where the popula- 


tion is ablorbed, but where at leaſt the individual 


conceals himſelf among the crowd from the rapa- 


cious hand of deſpotiſm. 

The places which merit moſt attention in this 
Pachalic are, firſt, the city of Aleppo, called by the 
Arabs Halab*. This city is the capital of the pro- 
vince, and the ordinary reſidence of the Pacha. It 


is ſituated in the vaſt plain which extends from the 
Orontes to the Euphrates, and which, towards the 


ſouth, terminates in the deſert. The fituation of 
Aleppo, beſide the advantage of a rich and fruitful 
ſoil, poſſeſſes alſo that of a ſtream of freſh water, 
which never becomes dry. This rivulet, which is 
about as large as that of the Gobelins at Paris, or the 
New River near London, riſes in the mountains of 
Aentab, and terminates fix leagues below Aleppo, 
in a moraſs full of wild boars and pelicans. Near 


Aleppo, its banks, inſtead of the naked rocks which 
line them in the upper part of its courſe, are covered 
| with a fertile earth, and laid out in gardens, or 
| rather orchards, which, in a hot country, and eſpe- 
cally in Turkey, cannot but be delightful. The city 


is in itfelf one of the moſt agreeable in Syria, and 1s 


| perhaps the cleaneſt and belt built of any in Turkey. 


* This: is. the enn of which the ancient geographers made 


| Chalybon : the ck reprelents here the Spaniſh Jota ; and it is 


remarkable, that the modern Greeks ſtill render the Arabic ha 


by the ſame ſound of jota ; which occaſions a thouland double 
meanings in their e as the Arabs have the Jota in 


znother letter. 
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room in it to lodge his retinue. 
this Aga is named immediately by the Porte, which, 
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On whatever fide it is approached, 
minarets and domes preſent an agreeable proſpect to 


the eye, fatigued with the continued ſameneſs of the 


Drown and parched plains. In the center is an artifi- 


cial mountain furrounded by a dry ditch, on which 


is a ruinous fortreſs. From hence we have a fine 
proſpect of the whole city, and to the north diſcover 


the ſnowy tops of the mountains of Bailan; and on | 
the welt, thoſe which ſeparate the Orontes from the 


lea ; KW hile to the ſouth and eaſt, the eye can diſcern 
as far as the Euphrates. In the time of Omar, this 
caſtle ſtopped the progreſs of the Arabs for ſeveral 
months, and was at laſt taken by treachery, but at 
preſent would not be able to reſiſt the feebleſt aſſault. 
[ts flight wall, low, and without a buttreſs, is in 
ruins; its little old towers are in no better condition; 
and it has not four cannon fit for ſervice, not except- 
ing a culverine nine feet long, taken from the Pet- 


fans at the ſiege of Baſra (Baſſora). Three hundred 


_ and fifty Janiſaries, who ſhould form the garriſon, 


are buſy in their ſhops, and the Aga ſcarcely finds 
It is remarkable that 


ever ſuſpicious, divides as much as poſlible, the dit- 
terent offices. 
well, which, by means of a ſubterraneous communi- 
cation, derives its water from a ſpring a league and 
a quarter diſtant. In the environs of the city, we 
Und a number of large ſquare ſtones, on the top of 
which is a turban of ſtone, which are ſo many . 
There are many riſing grounds round it, which, 1 

caſe of a ſiege, would greatly facilitate the approacke 
of the aſſailants. Such, among others, is that on 
which the houſe of the Derviches ſtands, and which 
commands the canal and the rivulet: Aleppo, there- 
fore, cannot be eſteemed a place of importance in 
war, though it be the key of Syria to the north; 
but, conſidered as a commercial city, it has a differ 


its numerous 


Within the walls of the caſtle is 2 
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ent appearance. It is the emporium of Armenia and 


the Diarbekar ; ſends caravans to Bagdad, and into 


Perſia; and communicates with the Perſian Gulph 
and India, by Baſra; with Egypt and Mecca by Da- 
maſcus; and with Europe by Scandaroon (Alexan- 
dretta) and Latakia, Commerce is there principally 
carried on by barter. The chief commodities are raw 
or ſpun cottons, clumſy linens fabricated in the vil- 
lages; ſilk ſtuffs manufactured in the city, copper, 
bourres (coarſe cloths) like thoſe of Rouen, goats 


hair brought from Natolia; the gall nuts of the 


Kourdeſtan, the merchandize of India, ſuch as ſhawls* 
and muſlins ; and piſtachio nuts of the growth of the 
neighbourhood. The articles ſupplied by Europe, 
are the Languedoc cloths, cochineal, indigo, ſugar, 
and ſome other groceries. The coffee of America, 
though prohibited, is introduced, and ſerves to mix 
with that of Moka. The French have at Aleppo a 


conſul, and ſeven counting-houſes ; the Engliſh and 
the Venetians two, and the merchants of Leghorn 


and Holland one. The Emperor appointed a conſul 
there, in 1784, in the perſon of a rich Jew mec- 


chant, who ſhaved his beard to aſſume the uniform 


and the fword. Rutha has alſo ſent one very lately. 
Aleppo is not exceeded in extent by any city in 
Turkey, except Conſtantinople and Cairo, and per- 
haps Smyrna. The number of inhabitants has been 
computed at two hundred thouſand ; but, in theſe 
calculations, cer tainty is impofſible. However, if we 
obſerve, that this city is not larger than Nantes or 
Marſeilles, and that the houſes conſiſt only of one 


2 10 are cath ane | 1 wide, and near 
wo long, The wool is ſo fine and filky, that the who hand- 
kerchief may be contained in the two hands cloſed : it is ſaid 
that no wool is employed but that of lambs torn from the belly 
of their mother before the time of birth. The moſt beautiful 
thawls. come ſiom Caſhmire : their price is from 150 l:vres 
bout fix guineas,) to 1200 livres (or gol. ſterling.) 


\ 
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ſtory, we ſhall, perhaps, not think it probele they 
exceed a hundred thouſand. The people of this city, 
both Turks and Chriſtians, are, with reaſon, eſteem. 
ed the moſt civilized in all Turkey; and the Euro- 
pean merchants no where enjoy ſo much liberty, or 
are treated with ſo much reſpe&. 

The air of Aleppo is very dry and piercing, but, 
at the ſame time, very falubrious for all who are not 
troubled with aſthmatic complaints. The city, how- 
ever, and the environs, are ſubject to a fingular en. 
denial diſorder, which is called the ringworm of 
pimple of Aleppo; it is in fact a pimple which is at 
firſt inflammatory, and at length becomes an ulcer 
of the ſize of the nail. The uſual duration of this 
ulcer 1s one year; it commonly fixes on the face, and 
leaves a ſcar which disfigures almoſt all the inhabit- 
ants. It is alledged that every ſtranger, who reſides 
tnere three months, 1s attacked with it ; experience 
has taught that the beſt mode of treatment is to make 
ule of no remedy. No reaſon is aſſigned for this 
malady ; but 1 ſulpe& it proceeds from the quality of 
the water, as it is likewile frequent in the neighbour- | 
ing villages, in ſome parts of the Diarbekar, and 
even in certain diſtricts near Damaſcus, where the fol 
and the water have the ſame appearances. 

Every body has heard of the pigeons of Aleppo, 
which ferve as couriers at Alexandretta and Bagdad. 
This uſe of them, which is not fabulous, has been 
laid aſide for the laſt thirty or forty years, becaule 
the Curd robbers killed the pigeons. The manner 
of ſending advice by them was this: they took pairs 
which had young ones, and carried them on horſe— 
back to the place from whence they withed them to 
return, taking care to let them have a full view. 
When the news arrived, the MTSPOYSENT tied a bil- 
let to the pigeon's foot, and let her looſe. The bird, 
impatient to ſee its voung, flew off like lightning, 
and arrived at Aleppo in ten hours f from Alexandietta, 
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and in two days from Bagdad. It was not difficult 


tor them to find their way back, ſince Aleppo may 
be diſcovered at an immenſe i This pigeon 
nothing peculiar in its form, except its noitrils, 


. which, inſtead of being imooth and even are ſwelled 


aud rough. | 

The conſpicuous ſituation of Aleppo brings num- 
hers of ſea birds thither, and aifords the curious a 
ungular amulement : if you go after dinner on the 


te races of the houtes, and 8 2 motion as if throw- 


Ine Dread, numerous flocks ot birds will inſtantly fly 


'roun 0 vou, though at firſt you cannot diſcover one; 


but they are floating aloft in the air, and deſcending 
u a moment to ſeize, in their flight, the morſels of 
bread, which the inhabitants frequentiy amuſe them. 
lelves with throwing to them. 

Next to Aleppo, Antioch, called by the Arabs 
Antakia, claims our attention. This city, anciently 
renowned for the luxury of its inhabitants, is now 


no more than a ruinous town, whoſe houſes, built 
with mud and ſtraw, and narrow and miry {treets, 


exhibit every appearance of miſery and wretchedneſs. 
Theſe houſes are ſituated on the ſouthern bank of the 
Orontes, at the extremity of an old decayed bridge: 
:hey are covered to the fouth by a mountain, upon 
the : lope of which is a wall, built by the Cruſaders, 
ihe diſtance between the preſent town and this moun- 
tain may be about four hundred yards, which ſpace is 
occupied by gardens and heaps of rubbiſh, but pre- 
{ants nothing intereſting. 

Notwithſtanding the unpoliſhed manners of its in- 


habitants, Antioch, was better calculated than Aleppo 


to be the emporium of the Europeans. By clearing 
the mouth of the Orontes, which is fix leagues lower 
down, boats might have been towed up that river, 
though they could not have /a#/ed up, as Pococke bas | 
alerted ; its current is too rapid. Ro, natives, who 
never knew the name of Orontes, call it, on account 
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of the ſwiftneſs X its rea; Elaaft,* that is the Rei 1 


bel. Its breadth, at Antioch, is about forty paces, 
Seven leagues above that town it paſſes by a lake 


abounding | in fiſh, and eſpecially in eels. A great quan- 
tity of theſe are falted every year, but not ſufficient 


for the numerous faſts of the Greek Chriſtians. II is 
to be remembered, we no longer hear at Antioch, 


either of the Grove of Daphne, or of the voluptuous 


fcenes of which it was the theatre. 

The plain of Antioch, though the ſoil of it 
excellent, 1s uncilltivated and abandoned to the 
Turkmen ; but the hills on the ſide of the Orontes, 
particularly oppoſite Serkin, abound in plantations of 


figs and olives, vines, and mulberry trees, which, a 
thing uncommon in Turkey, are planted in quin- 


cunx, f and exhibit a landſcape worthy our fineſt pro- 
vinces. 


The eden king, Seleucus W WhO 
founded Antioch, built, alſo, at the mouth of the 


Orontes, on the northern bank, a large and well for- 
tified city, which bore his name, but of which at 
preſent not a ſingle habitation remains: nothing 1s to 
be ſeen but heaps of rubbiſh, and works in the adja- 
cent reck, which prove that this was once a place of 


very conſiderable i importance. In the ſea alſo may be 


perceived the traces of two piers, which are indica- 


tions of an ancient port, now choaked up. The in- 


habitants of the country go thither to fiſh, and call 


the name of the place Souaidia. From thence, as 


we proceed to the north, the ſea coaſt is ſhut up by 
a chain of high mountains, known to the ancient geo- 
graphers by the name of R-ores which name was 
probably derived from the Syriac, and ſtill ſubſiſts in 


* This is the name which the Greek Geographers 1 20 TER» 
dered by Axtvs. | 
+ This mode of plantir ng in 1 1 1 in uſe 


among che Druzes, and is particularly 77 centioned by Baron de 


Tott. 


. Caſtle of (3y ndarus, which, i in the time of Strabo was a baunt of 
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hat of Rot- Kir or Cape of the Wild Boar, a 
od land on this coalt. 


The Gulph towards the north-eaſt, is remarkable 


for the town of Alexandretta, or Skandaroon, of 


which it bears the name. This town ſituated on the 
ſea ſhore, is, properly ſpeaking, nothing but a village, 
without walls, in which the tombs are more numer- 
ous than the houſes, and whch entirely owes its ex- 
itence to the road which it commands. This is the 


only road in all Syria, where veſſels anchor on a ſolid 


bottom, without their cables being liable to chafe: 
but in other reſpects, it has ſo many ſerious incon- 


veniences, that neceſlity alone can prevent the mer- 
chants from abandoning it. 


Firſt, It is infeſted, during winter, by a wind, 
culiar to this place, called by the French failors 5 
Razuier, which, ruſhing from the ſnowy ſummits of 


the: mountains, frequently forces ſhips to drag their 
anchors ſeveral leagues. _ 


Secondly, When the ſnow | beoing to cover the 
mountains which ſurround the Gulph, tempeſtuous 
vinds ariſe which prevent veſſels from entering for 
tree or four months together. 

Thirdly, The road from Alexandretta to Aleppo, 


by the plain, is infeſted by Curd robbers, who conceal 


themſelves in the neighbouring rocks,“ and frequently 


attack and plunder the ſtrongeſt caravans. 


Another reaſon, more forcible than theſe is the 
unwholeſomeneſs of the air of Alexandretta, w hich is 


extreme. It may be affirmed that it every year car- 


ries off one third of the crews of the veſſels which 
ply there during the ſummer ; nay, ſhips frequent- 
ly loſe all their men in two months. The ſeaſon for 
las epidemic diforder 1 is principally from May to the 


* The place they are 1 in exactly correſponds wa the 
lebbers. 
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end of September: it is an intermitting teyer of the 
molt malignant kind, and is accompanied with ob. 
it ructions of the ver, which terminate in a dropfy. 
The cities of Tripoli, Acre, and Larneca in Cyprus, 
are ſubject to the ſame diforder, though in a leſs de. 


gree. In all theſe places the ſame local circumſtances 


tem to have given birth to the contagion ; the cauſe 
of it in all is to be aſcribed to the adicining moraſſes, 
tagnant waters, and conſequent vapours and mephitic 
exhalations; a convincing proof of this is, that this 
giſorder does not prevail in ſeaſons when no rain has 
fallen. But, unfortunately, Alexandretta is con- 
demned, from its fituation to be never wholty exempt 
from it; for the plain on which the town 18 built is 
fo low and flat“ thar the rivulets, finding no declivity, 
can never reach tne lea. When they are ſwelled by 
the winter rains, the ſea, ſwelled likcwiſe by tempeſts, 

hinders their diſcharging themſelves into it; hence 
their waters, forced to ſpread themſelves, forth lakes 
in the plain. On the approach of the ſummer, the 
Waters r corrupted by the heat, and exhale 
vapours equally corrupt, which cannot diſperſe, being 
confined. by the mountains that encircle the gulph. 
The entrance of the bay beſides lies to the welt. 
which, in thoſe countries, is the moit unhealthy er 
poſure when it correſponds with the fea. The labour 
n=ceſlary to remedy this would be immenſe, and aſter 
211 inſufficient : and, indeed ſuch an undertaking 
would be abſolutely impoſlible, urider a government 
like that of the Turks. A few years ago, the mer. 
chants of Aleppo, diſguited with the numerous incom 
veniences of Alexandretta, wiſhed to abandon that 
port and carry the trade to Latakia. They propoſed 


to the Pacha of Tripoli to repair tne herd at | 


* This plain which i 18 RE a league in AY and lies at the 
_ foot of the mountains, has been formed by the earth, brought 
down by torrents and rain. | | 


— Sv | HT — — A, grants. 
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their own expence, provided he would grant them 
an exemption from all duties for ten years. To in- 
duce him to comply with their requeſt, the agent they 
employed talked much of the advantage which would 
in time, reſult to the whole country : But what 


« homhies it to me what may happen in time, replie d 


the Pacha? I was yeſterday at Marach, to-morrow, 
6 « perhaps I ſhall be at Djedda; Why ſhould I de- 
' prive, myſelf of preſent advantages, which are cer- 
+ tain, for future benefits I cannot hope to partake ??” 
The European factors were obliged therefore to re- 
main at Skandaroon. There are three of theſe fac- 
tors, two for the French, and one for the Engliſh 
and Venetians. The only curioſity which they have 


io amuſe ſtrangers with, conſiſts in ſix or ſeven mar- 


ble monuments, fent from England, on which you 
read: Here lies ſuch a one, carried off in the flower 
of his age, by the fatal effects of a contagious air. The 
light ot theſe is the more diſtreſſing, as the languid 
air, yellow complexion, livid eyes, and dropſical bel- 
lies of thofe who ſhew them, make it but too probable 
they cannot long eſcape the ſame fate. It is true, 
they have ſome reſource in the village of Bailan, the 
pure air and excellent waters of which ſurprizingly 
reſtore the ſick. This village, fituared among the 
mountains, three leagues from Alexandretta, on the 
road to Aleppo, preſents the molt beautiful pictureſque 
appearance. It is built among the precipices in a 
narrow and deep valley, from whence the Gulph of 
Skandaroon is ſeen as through a tube. The 8 
leaning againſt the ſteep declivities of the two moun- 
tains, are ſo diſpoſed, that the terraces of the lower 
ſerve as ſtreets and courts to thoſe above. In win- 
ter, caſcades pour down on every fide, which ſtun the 
inhabitants with their noiſe, and, in their fall, ſome- 
times rend off large pieces of the rocks, and even 


| throw down the houſes. The cold is very ſeyere 
there, during that ſeaſon, but the ſummer delightful z 5 


Vor. II. Eo 


* 
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the inhabitants, who ſpeak only Turkiſh, live on their 
goats and buffaloes, and the produce of a few gardens 
which they cultivate. The Aga, for ſome years paſt, 


has applied the duties of the cuſtom-houſe of Alexan- 
dretta to his own uſe, and rendered himſelf almoſt 
independent of the Pacha of Aleppo. The Turkiſh 
empire is full of ſuch rebels, who frequently die in 
peaccable poſſeſſion of their uſurpations. 

On the road from Alexandretta to Aleppo, at the 
laſt place travellers ſleep at, is the village of Mar. 
tawan, celebrated among the Turks and Europeans, 
on account of an extraordinary practice of the inha- 
bitants who let out their wives and daughters for a 
trifling ſum.* This proſtitution, held in abhorrence 
by the Arabs, feems to me to have originated in ſome 
religious cuſtom, which ought perhaps to be ſought 
for in the ancient worſhip of the goddeſs Venus, or 
to be attributed to the community of women permit- 
ted by the Anſarians, to which tribe the inhabitants 
of Martawan belong. The Franks pretend that the 
women are pretty. But it is probable that long ab- 
ſtinence at ſea, and the vanity of intrigue, conſtitute 
all their merit; for their exterior announces en 
but the diſguſting uncleanlineſs of miſery. 

In the mountains which terminate the Pachalic of 
Aleppo to the north, we find Kles and Aentah, two 
_ conſiderable villages. They are inhabited by Arme- 
nian Chriſtians, Curds, and Mahometans, who, not- 
withſtanding the difference of their religions, live in 
friendſhip, and, by their union, are enabled to refil 
the Pacha, whom they often brave, and enjoy in 
tranquility the produce of their flocks, bees, and 


* See Baron de Tott's Memoirs. M. du Rocher now rel: 
dent of the king of France with the Emperor of Morocco, has 
*Furniſhed me with many entertaining anecdotes reſpecting this 
ebimfical cuſtom, but too indelicate for the pres. I. 


this 
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ſew cultivated. ſpots on which they grow corn and 
tobacco.“ 

Two days journey to the north-eaſt of Aleppo is 
th town of Mambeqdj, ſo celebrated in ancient times, 
under the names of Bambyce, and Hierapolis+. No 
traces remain of the temple of that great goddeſs 
with whoſe worſhip Lucian has made us acquainted. 


Ihe only remarkable monument is a ſubterraneous 
canal, which conducts the water from the mountains 
| of the north for the diſtance of four leagues. All 
| this country was formerly full of ſuch aqueducts: 


the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Perſians, eſteemed it a 
religious duty to convey the water to the deſert, in 
order to multiply, according to the precepts of Zoro- 
alter, the principles of life and of abundance : we there- 
tore, at every ſtep, meet with aſtoniſhing proofs of 


ancient population. Along the whole road from 


Aleppo to Hama, we diſcover the ruins of ancient 
villages, ciſterns fallen in, and the remains of for- 


treſſes, nay even of temples. I particularly remarked 
a quantity of oval and round hillocks, which, from 
the nature of the earth and their ſteep aſcent on this 
even plain, evidently appear to have been the work 
of man. The reader may form ſome idea of the 
labour they muſt have coſt, from the dimenſions of 


that of Kan-Shaikoun, which I found to be ſeven 
hundred and twenty paces, or fourteen hundred 


Trench feet in circumference, and near a hundred 
feet high, Theſe hillocks, ſcattered at regular inter- 


vals of nearly a league from each other, are cover- 


ed with the ruins of citadels, and, probably, were 


vio places ſacred to the aorta of ſome deity, 


kccording to the well known practice of the ancients, 


* Theſe towns - ſucceſsfully revolted in 1780, againſt the 
yranny of the. Second Abdi Pacha, mentioned by our au- 
dor, T. 

The name RO Hierapolis ſtill ſubſiſts in that of another vil 
55 called Yerabolos, and lutuated on the Ea 
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of worſhipping on high places.” ?* Theſe conjectures 


ſeem confirmed by the tradition of the inhabitants, 


who attribute all theſe works to the infidels. At pre. 
ſent, inſtead of that cultivation which might be ex. 


pected, we meet with nothing but waſte and deſolate 
lands: yet the foil is of a good quality, and the ſmall 
quantity of grain, cotton, and ſeſamum it produces, 


is excellent. But all the frontiers of the Deſert are 


deſtitute of ſprings and running water. I hat of the 
Wells is brackiſh; and the winter rains, on whuch the 


inhabitants place their principal dependance, ſome. 


times fail. For this reaſon, nothing can be conceived 


more melancholy than theſe parched and duſty plains, 


without trees, and without verdure ; or more miſera- ; 


ble than the appearance of the ſtraw and earthen | 
huts which form their villages; nor can any greater . 
wretchedneſs be imagined than that of the peaſants, 
expoſed at once to the oppreſſion of the Turks, and 
the robberies of the Bedouin Arabs. The tribes 
which encamp in theſe plains are called the Mawalis; 
they are the moſt powerful, and the richeſt among 
the Arabs, as they pay ſome attention to agriculture, 
and partake in the trade of the caravans which go 
from Aleppo, either to Baſſora or Damaſcus, or to 
en by the wy of Hama. 


HA K. 
if the Pachalic of Tripoli. 


Tu Pachalic of Tripoli comprehends the coun: 
try which ſtretches along the Mediterranean, fron 
Latakia to the Narh-el-Kelb, and is bounded on tht 
weſt by that torrent, and the chain of mountains, 
which overlook the Orontes. . - per 


Un- 
om 

the 
alns 


| perſonally governing the country of the Anſarians, 


* 


& 
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The principal part of this government is hilly; the 
ſea-coalt alone, between Tripoli and Latakia, is à 
level country. The numerous rivulets which water 


it contribute greatly to its fettility ; but, notwith- 


ſtanding this advantage, this plain is much leſs cul- 
tivated than the mountains, without even excepting 
Lebanon; with its numerous rocks and pine-trees. 
Its chief productions are corn, barley, and cotton. 


In the territory of Latakia tobacco and ohves are 


principally cultivated : but in Lebanon, and the Kef- 
ra0uan, white mulbetry-trees and vineyards. "7 
This Pachalic contains ſeveral different tribes and 


religions. From Lebanon to above Latakia, the 


mountains are peopled by the Anſarians of whom I 
have before ſpoken; Lebanon and the Keſraouan 


are inhabited entirely by the Maronites, and the ſea- 


coaſt and cities, by Schiſmatic Greeks, and Latins, 


Turks, and deſcendants of the Arabs. 


The Pacha of Tripoli enjoys all the privileges of 
his place. The military and finances are in his 


hands; he holds the government in quality of a farm 


from the Porte, on a leaſe of one year only, at the 
annual rent of ſeven hundred and fifty purſes, (thirty- 
nine thouſand pounds ;) beſides this, he is obliged 
to ſupply the Caravan of Mecca with corn, barley, 
rice, and other proviſions, the expenſes of which are 
eſtimated at ſeven hundred and fifty purſes more. He 
is himſelf obliged to conduct this convoy into the 
Deſert, to meet the pilgrims. To indemmfy him for 
theſe expenſes he receives the Miri, the cuſtoms, the 
farms of the Anſarians and the Keſraouan, and adds 
to all theſe numerous annual extortions and exactions; 
indeed had he no more than this laſt article, his pro- 
fits would be conſiderable. He maintains about five 
hundred cavalry, as ill provided as thoſe of Aleppo, 
and a few Mograbian infantry. _ ef 

The Pacha of Tripoli has always been deſirous of 
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and the Marenlies; ; but theſe people having i in varia. 
bly oppoſed by force the entrance of the Turks into 
their mountains, he has been conſtrained to abandon 


the collection of the tribute to under tarmers, approv- 


ed of by the inhabitants. Their office is not like 
his, held only for a year, but is diſpoſed of by avc- 


tion ; whence ariſes a competition of wealthy per. 


ſons, who perpetually afford him the means of excit- 
ing or fomenting troubles in the tributary nation: 
this adminiſtration is the ſame we find in hiſtory to 
| Have been uſual with the ancient Perſians and Aſſyri- 
ans, and which appears to have been Irequent 1 in "Al 
ages in the eaſtern world. 

ze farm of the Anfarians is at this day divided 
between three chiefs or Mokaddamin; that of the 
Maronites is wholly in the hands of the Vouſef, who 
pays thirty purſes (fifteen hundred and ſixty pounds) 
for it. Among the remarkable places in this Pacha- 


lic we mult firſt mention Tripoh,* in Arabic Taraboles, | 


the reſidence of the Pacha. It is ſituated on the river 
Kadiſha, at the diſtance of a quarter of a league from 
its mouth, and preciſely at the foot of Mount Le- 
banon, which overlooks and ſurrounds it with its 
branches to the eaſt, the ſouth, and even a little to the 
north-weſt. It is ſeparated from the ſea by a ſmall 
friangular plain, half a league in breadth, at the point 
of which is the village wherethe veſlels Jandtheirgoods. 
The Franks call this village /a Marine, f the general 
name given by them to theſe places in the Levant, 
There is no harbour but a ſimple road, which ex- 


tends from the ſhore to the ſhoals N the Rabbit 


and Pigeon I/lands. The bottom is rocky, and ma- 
TIners are not fond of remaining here, as the cabal 


ws A Greek name, henifeing three (11! es, it having been built 
by three colonies, from Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus, who each of 
them formed ſettlements ſo near each other, that they were ſoon 


united into one. 
+ Such maritime places were by the ancients called Majuns 
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zre ſoon worn out, and the veſſels expoſed to the 
north-weſt winds, which are frequent and violent on 
all this coaſt. In the time of the Franks, this road 
was defended by towers, ſeven of which are ftili 
ſubſiſting, from the mouth of the river to the village. 
| They are ſtrong built, but now ſerve only as a place 
of reſort for birds of prey. 
All the environs of Tripoli are laid out in orchards, 
where the nopal grows ſpontaneouſly, and the white 
| mulberry 1s cultivated for the filk worm; and the 
pomegranace, the orange, and the lemon tree, for their 
| fruit, which is of the greateſt beauty. But theſe 
places, though delightful to the eye, are unhealthy. 
Every year, from July to September, epidemic fevers 
like thoſe of Skandaroon and Cyprus, rage here : 
theſe are owing to the artificial inundations with 
which the mulberry-trees are watered, in order that 
they may throw out their ſecond leaves. Beſides, as 
the city 1s open only to the weſt, the air does not 
circulate, and the ſpirits are in a conſtant ſtate of 
L oppreſſion, which makes health at beſt but a kind of 
convaleſcence.* The air, though more humid, is 
$ more ſalubrious at /a Marine, doubtleſs becauſe it has 
© Wroom to circulate. It is ſtill more ſo in the iſlands ; 
and were the place in the hands of an enlightened 


t Lorernment, the inhabitants ſhould be invited to live 
s. ere. Nothing more would be neceflary to induce _ 
em, than to convey water to the village by conduits, 

. ſeems formerly to have been done. It is worthy 
x- ; ep | Bo, | 

l * Since my return from France, I have received accounts 


et io the ſpring, 1785, there raged an epidemicai diſorder, 

ls which deſolated Tripoli and the Keſraouan. It was a violent 
fever, accompanied with blue ſpots, which made it ſuſpected to 

have an affinity with the plague. What may be eſteemed ſin- 
Sular, it was obſerved to attack very few Mahometans, but 
made its chief ravages among the Chriſtians ; whence it may be 
concluded it was in a great meaſure occaſioned by the unwhole- 
lome food and meagre diet they live on during Leat, 
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of obſervation, alſo, that ſouthern ſhore of the ſmall 
plain is full of the ruins of habitations, and columns 
; broken and buried in the earth, or in the ſea ſands. 
8 The Franks had employed a great number of them in 
| the building their walls, in the remains, of which By 
are {till to be ſeen laid croſſways. 

The commerce of Tripoli conſiſts almoſt wholly 

Þþ indifferenc coarſe filks, which are made uſe of bs 
. laces - It is obſerved, that they are every day loſing | 
their quality. The reaſon aſſigned for which, by well 
iN informed perſons, is the decay of the mulberry- -tree, | 
of which er any thing now remains but ſome | 
| hallow trunks. A ftranger inſtantly replies why not | 
plant new ones? But I anſwer, that is an European 
| obſervation. Here they never plant ; becauſe, were | 

they to build or plant, the Pacha, would lay this man | 
has money. He would ſend for him, and demand it 
1 of him: ſhould he deny that he has any, he muſt ſuf. | 
* fer the baſtinado; ; and ſhould he confefs, he muſt 
k {till receive it to extort from him the acknowledgment 
that he has ſtill more. Not that the Tripolitans are 
remarkable for their patience ; they are on the contre | 
ry, confidered as extremely mutinous. Their title 
of Janiſaries, and the green turban they wear, in 
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quality of Sherifs, inſpire them with the ſpirit of e. ca 

15 ot. Ten or twelve years ago, the extortions of 2 

Pacha drove them to extremities ; they expelled him, = 

and remained eight months independent ; but the fu 

Porte ſent a man well verſed in her maxims, who, N bit 
A dint of promiſes, oaths, and pardons, gained and : 
4 __ diſperſed them, and concluded by putting to dea , 
* eight hundred in one day; their heads are {till 9 citi 
"| be ſeen i in a cave near Kadiſha. Such is the goverl-B dec 
ment of the Turks! The commerce of Tripoli is u wh 

| the hands of the French alone. They have a ci eier 
* ſul here, and three commercial houſes. They expo cipa 


ſilks, and ſpunges fiſhed up in the road; theſe the 
exchange for cloths, cochinea], lugar and Welt- [nd 
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coffee ; but this factory, both with reſpect to imports 
and exports, is inferior to its ſubordinate town Lata- 
kia. | 
Ihe town of Latakia, founded by Seleucus Nica- 
tor, under the name of Laodicea, is ſituated at the 
baſe, and on the ſouthern ſide of a ſmall peninſula, 
which projects half a league into the fea. Its port, 
like all the others on this coaſt, is a ſort of baſon, 
environed by a mole, the entrance of which 1s very 
narrow. It might contain five and twenty or thirty 
veſſels ; but the Turks have ſuffered it ſo to be choaked 
up, as ſcarcely to admit four. Ships of above four 
hundred tons cannot ride there; and hardly a year 
paſſ=s, that one is not ſtranded in the entrance. Not- 
withſtanding this, Latakia carries on a very great 
commerce, conſiſting chiefly of tobacco, of which 
upwards of twenty cargoes are annually ſent to Dami- 
etta: the returns from thence are rice, which is bar- 
tered in Upper Syria for oils and cottons. In the 
time of Strabo, inſtead of tobacco, the exports con- 
ſiſted in its famous wines, the produce of the hill 
fides. Even then, Egypt was the market by way of 
Alexandria. Have the ancients or the moderns gain- 
ed by this exchange? Neither Latakia nor Tripoli 
can be mentioned as places of ſtrength. They have 
neither cannon nor foldiers ; a ſingle privateer would 
make a conqueſt of them both. They are each 
dE to contain from four to five thouſand inha- 

Itallits. 1 5 wy | 

On the coaſt, between theſe towns, we meet with 
leveral inhabited villages, which formerly were large 
cities: ſuch are Djebila, Merkab, ſituated on a ſteep 
declivity, and Tartouſa; but we find ſtill more places 
which have only the half-deſtroyed remains of an- 
| cient habitations. Among the latter, one of the prin- 
cipal is the rock, or iſland of Rouad, formerly a 
powerful city and republic, known by the name of 
Aradus. Not a ſingle wall is remaining of all that 
Vow 1. 
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multitude of houſes, which, according to Strabo, were 


built with more ſtories than even thoſe of Rome. 
The liberty enjoyed by the inhabitants had rendered 


it very populous, and it ſubſiſted by naval commerce, 


manufactures, and arts. At preſent the iſland is de. 


ſerted ; nor has tradition even retained the memory 


of a ſpring of freſh water in its environs, which the 


people of Aradus diſcovered at the bottom of the ſea, 


and from which they drew water, in time of war, by 
means of a leaden bell, and a leathern pipe fitted to 
its bottom. To the ſouth of Tripoli is the country 


of the Keſraouan, which extends from Nahr.el-Kelb, 
paſſing by Lebanon, as far as Tripoli. Djebail, the 


ancient Byblos, is the moſt conſiderable town in this 


territory: it has not, however, above ſix thouſand 
inhabitants. Irs ancient port, which reſembles that 


of Latakia, is in a {till worſe ſituation ; ſcarcely any 


traces of it remain. The river Ibrahins: the ancient 
Adonis, which is two leagues to the ſouthward, has 
the only bridge ro be ſeen, that of Tripoli excepted, 


from thence to Antioch. It is of a fingle arch, fifty 
feet wide, and upwards of thirty high; of a very 
light architecture, and appears to have been a work 
of the Arabs. 


Among the mountains, the places moſt frequented 


by the Europeans, are the villages of Eden and 


Beſharrai, where the miſſionaries have a houſe. Dur- 
ing the winter, many of the inbabitants deſcend to 


the coaſt, and leave their houſes under the fnow, 


with ſomebody to guard them. Betharrai is in tlic 


road to the Cedars, to which it is a journey of ſeven 
Hours, though the diſtance be bur three leagues. 


Theſe Cedars, ſo boaſted, reſemble many other won- 
ders; they ſupport their reputation very indifferently 


on a near inſpection ; the fight of four or five large 
trees, which are all that remain, and have nothing 


remarkable in their appearance, is not worth the trou— 


hundred paces higher, a 


| dence. 
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ble it colts: the traveller to climb the precipices that 
lead to them. 


On the frontiers of the Keſraouan, A league to the 


northward of Nahr-el-kelb, is the little village of 
antoura, where the Jefuits were eſtabliſned in a 
hauſe, which, though it has not the ſplendor of thoſe 
in Europe, is a —_ and fimple manſion. 


ton on the fide of the hill, the limpid waters which 


reireſh its vineyards and mulberry- trees, the proſpect 


it commands over the valley, and the diſtant view it 


has of the ſea, render it a moſt agreeable hermitage. 


The Jeſuits attempted to annex to it a convent of 
young women, ſituated at a quarter of a league's diſ- 
tance in front; but the Greek Chriſtians having diſ- 


poſſeſſed them, they built one cloſe to them, under 


the name of the Vi/ztation. They had allo built two 
ſeminary, which they wiſhed 
to fill with Maronite and Latin-Greek ſtudents ; but 
it has remained deſerted. The Lazarites, who have 
ſucceeded them, maintain a ſuperior curate, and 2 


| lay-brother at Antoura, who do the duties of Hs 
| miſſion with equal charity, politeneſs, and decency. 


CHAP * 


| 0 the  Pachali of Saide, called likewiſe the Pachalic 


of Acre. 


T, the fouth of the Fachalic a - Tripoli and on 


the ſame coaſt, is a third Pachalic, that, till now, 


has borne the name of the city of Saide, its capital, 
but may henceforward aſſume that of Acre, to which 
place the Pacha has of late years transferred his reſi- 
The extent of this government has greatly 


varied at different times. —_ Shaik Daher, it 


oy 


Its ſitua- 
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was compoſed of the country of the Druzes, and the 


whole coaſt from Nahr-el-kelb, as far as Mount Car. 


mel. In proportion as Daher obtained power, he 
infringed on the territories of the Pacha, and reduc. 
ed him to the city of Saide, from which he was at 


laſt expelled ; but after the ruin of Daher, the goy. 


ernment reſumed its ancient limits. Djezzar, who 
Tucceeded that chief in quality of Pacha for the 


Turks, has annexed to the Pachalic the countries of 


Zafad, Tabaria, and Balbek, formerly tributary to 
Damaſcus, and the territory of Kaifaria, (the ancient 


Ceſarea) inhabited by the Arabs of Saker. This 
Pacha, perceiving the advantage of the works erected 
by Daher at Acre, transferred his refidence to that 


city, which is now become the capital of that pro- 
Vince. . I IE 


By theſe different augmentations, the W 


Acre at preſent includes all the country from the 
Nahr-el-kelb, to the ſouth of Kaiſaria, between the 


Mediterranean to the weſt, and Anti-Lebanon, and 


the upper part of the courſe of Jordan, to the eaſt, 


It derives the more importance from this extent as 
it unites the valuable advantages of ſituation and ſoil. 


The plains of Acre, Efdrelon, Sour, Havula, and 
the Lower Bekaa, are juſtly boaſted for their fertility. 


Corn, barley, maize, cotton, and ſeſamum, produce, 
notwithitanding the imperfection of the culture, twenty 
and twenty-five for one. The country of Kaiſaria pol- 
ſeſſes a foreſt of oaks, the onlv one in Syria. Safad 


furniſhes cottons, which, from their whiteneſs, are 
Held in as high eſtimation as thoſe of Cyprus. The 
neighbouring mountains of Sour produce as good 
tobacco as that of Latakia, and in a part of them 1 


produced a perfume of cloves, which is reſerved ex- 


cluſively for the uſe of the Sultan and his women. 


Thet country of the Druzes abounds in wines and 


ſilks, in ſhort, from the ſituation of the coaſt, and 


the number of its creeks, this Pachalic neceſſarih 
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becomes the emporium of Damaſcus and all the in. 


terior parts of Syria. 


ir 


The Pacha enjoys all the privileges of his office; 
he is deſpotic governor, and farmer general. He re- 
mits to the Port annually the fixed ſum of ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty purſes; but he, as well as the Pacha 


of Tripoli, is obliged to furniſh the Dyerde or provi- 


tons for the pilgrims of Mecca. His expences for 
this article are eſtimated likewiſe at ſeven hundred 
and fifty purſes, in rice, corn, barley, &c. The time 
limited for his government is a year, but is frequently 
prolonged, His revenues are, the Miri; the farms 
ot the tributaries, as the Druzes, the Motoualis and 
ſome Arab tribes ; the numerous fees from ſucceſſions 
and extortions ; and the produce of the cuſtoms on the 
exports, imports, and the conveyance of merchandize; 
which article alone amounted to one thouſand purſes 
(above fifty thouſand pounds,) when Djezzar farmed 


| al the harbours and creeks in 1784. This Pacha 


likewiſe, as is uſual with the Turkiſh governors in 
Aſia, cultivates lands on his own account, enters into 
partnerſhip with merchants and manufacturers, and 


| lends out money for intereſt to huſbandmen and tra- 


ders; the total from theſe various emoluments is 


eſtimated at between nine and ten millions of French 


money, (about four hundred thouſand pounds.) If we 
compare with this his tribute, which, with the ſupply 
of the caravan, amounts only to fifteen hundred 
puries, or one million, eight hundred and ſeventy-five 
toufand livres, (feventy-eight thouſand one hundred 


and twenty-five pounds), we mult be aſtoniſhed that 


tne Porte allows him ſuch enormous profits; but this 


allo is a part of the policy of the Divan. The tribute 


once ſettled never varies, only, if the Pacha becomes 
rich, he is ſqueezed by extraordinary demands. He 
is often left to accumulate in peace; but when he 
has once amaſſed great wealth, ſome expedient is 
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always contrived to bring to Conſtantinople his coffers 


or his head. 
At preſent, the Porte is on good terms with Djez- 
zar, on account, it is {aid, of his former ſervices; in 


fact, he greatly ee to the ruin of Daher: he 


deſtroyed the family of that prince, reſtrained the 


Bedouins of Sakar, humbled the Druzes, and nearly 
_ annihilated the "Motountis, Theſe ſucceſſes have 


cauſed him to be continued in his government for ten 
ears. He has lately received the three tails, and the 


title of Wazir (Viſir), which accompanies them ;* but 
the Porte, as uſual, begins to take umbrage at hi; 


good fortune. She is alarmed at his enterprizing 
ſpirit, and he, on his fide, is apprehenſive of the du. 


plicity of the Divan: ſo that a mutual diſtruſt pre. 


vails, from which ſome Important conſequences may 


| well be expected. He maintains a greater number of 
| ſoldiers, and in better condition than any other Pacha, 


and takes care to enroll none but thoſe of his own 
countty ; that is to jay, Boſhnaks and Arnauts; their 


number is about nine hundred horſemen... 1 to 
theſe, he has nine thouſand Mograbian infantry. 


The gates of his frontier towns have regular _ 
which is ufual in the reſt of Syria. 

By fea, he has one frigate, two galliots, and a 
xebeck, which he has lately taken from the Malteſe. 
By theſe precautions, apparently intended to ſecure 


bim from foreign enemies, he has put himſelf on his 


guard againſt the ſtratagems of the Divan. More 


khan one attempt has been made to deſtroy him by 
Capidjis; but he has watched them fo narrowly, that 
they have not been able to effect any thing; and the 

cholic, of which two or three of them have ſuddenly 


died, has cooled the zeal of thoſe who take upon them 


fo rickliſh an employment. Beſides, he conſtantly 
maintains er in pay, in the Serai, or palace of the 


* Every Pacha of Thee tails is ited Vi . 
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Sultan; and his money procures him plenty of pro- 
tectors. By theſe means he has juſt obtained the Pa- 
chalic of Damaſcus, to which he had long aſpired, and 
which is, in fact, the moſt important in all Syria, 
He has reſigned that of Acre to a Mamlouk, named 
Selim, his friend, and the companion of his fortune; 
but this man is ſo devoted to him, that Djezzar may 

| be conſidered as in poſſeſſion of both the govern- 
| ments. It is faid, he is foliciting that of Aleppo; 
e WM which if he procures, he will poſſels nearly the whole 
i ok Syria, and the Porte poſſibly may find in him a 
rebel more dangerous than Daher; but, as conjectures 
8 concerning ſuch events are of little uſe, I ſhall paſs, 
U. without purſuing them any further, to give ſome 
e. ceſcription of the molt remarkable places of this Pa- 
1 Wl chalic.* % 

of The firſt that preſents itſelf, as we proceed along 
2, the coaſt, is the town of Berytus, which the Arabs 
"ni pronounce Bairout, like the ancient Greeks. It is 
r tuated in a plain, which from the foot of Lebanon, 
o runs out into the fea, narrowing to a point, about 
two leagues from the ordinary line of the ſhore, and 
| on the north fide forms a pretty long road, which 
| receives the river of Nahr-el-Salib, called alſo Nahr- 
| Bairout. This river has ſuch frequent floods in win- 
ter, as to have occaſioned the building of a conſiderable 
bridge; but it is in ſo ruinous a ſtate as to be impal- 
ble: the bottom of the road is rock, which chafes 
tie cables, and renders it very inſecure. From 
hence, as we proceed weſtward towards the point, we 
reach, after an hour's journey, the town of Bairout. 
This, till lately, belonged to the Druzes; but Djez- 


* It is eſſerted on good authority, that Djezzar, dreading a 
| Viitt from his old friend, the Captain Pacha. row employed in 

quelling the revolt in Egypt, has quitted his government, and 
prudently fied with all his ill-gotten wealth, it is ſuppoſed, into 
| Boſhnia, his native eountry, at the commer.cement of the year 
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zar thought proper, as we have ſeen,” to take i it from 
them, and place in it a Turkith garriſon. It Rill 
continues, however, to be the emporium of the Ma. 
ronites and the Druzes, where they export their cot. 
tons and ſilks, almoſt all of which are deſtined for 
Cairo. In return, they receive rice, tobacco, coffee, 


bs and ſpecie, which, they exchange again for the corn 

I . 75 | 8 —_ ; R Eo 
+18 o: Bekaa, and the Hauran. This commerce main— 
. tains near fix thouſand perſons. The dialect of the 
ws, inhabitants is juſtly cenſured as the moſt corrupt of 


any in the country; it unites in itſelf the twelve 22955 It 
enumerated by the Arabian grammarians. 
The port of Bairout, formed like all the others of 

the coalt, by a pier, is, like them, choaked up with 
lands and ruins. The town is ſurrounded by a wall, 
the foft and ſandy ſtone of which may be pierced by 
à cannon ball, without breaking or crumbling ; which 
was unfavourable to the Ruſſians in their attack; 
but in other reſpects this wall and its old towers, 
are defenceleſls. Two inconveniencies will prevent 
Bairout from ever b*coming a place of ſtrength ; for 
it is commanded by a chain of hills to the ſouth-eaſt 
and is entirely deſtitute of water, which the women 
are obliged to fetch from a well at the diſtance of 
half a quarter of a league, though what they find BY pl 

4 there is but indifferent. Djezzar has undertaken H 
5 to conſtruct a public fountain, as he has done at Acre; of 
+39 but the canal which I ſaw dug, will ſoon become bu 
ulsleſs. By digging, in order to form reſervoits, + | 
fubterraneous ruins have been diſcovered, from which 

it appears, that the modern town ts built on the 

14 ancient one. The fame may be obſerved of Latakia 5 
* Antioch, Tripoli, Saide, and the greater part of ti. 
towns on the coaſt, which has -been occaſioned bf "i 
Earthquaxes, that have deltroyed them at differem Bhs 


PRE: wh find likewiſe without the walls to the * 
Wort. 

E welt, heaps of rubbiſh, and fome ſhafts of columns 
14 which indicate that Bairout has been formerly much V 
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larger than at preſent. The plain around it is entirely 
planted with white mulberry-trees, which, unlike 
thoſe of Tripoli, are young and flouriſhing ; becauſe, 
in the territories of the Druzes, there is no danger 
in renewing them. The filk, therefore, produced 
here, is of the very fineſt quality. As we deſcend 


from the mountains, no proſpect can be more delight- 


ful than to behold, from their ſummits or declivities, 
the rich carpet of verdure, formed by the tops of 
theſe uſeful trees in the diſtant bottom of the valley. 

In ſummer, it is inconvenient to'refide at Bairout, 


| on account of the heat, and the warmth of the water; 
| the town, however is not unhealthy, though it is 


laid to have been ſo formerly. It has ceaſed to be 
unnealthy fince the Emir Fakr-el-din planted a wood 


| of fir trees, which is ſtill ſtanding, a league to the 


ſouthward of the town. The monks of Mahr-Hanna, 


wao are not ſyſtematical philoſophers, have made the 
| ame obſervation reſpecting ſeveral convents; they 


even aſſert, that ſince the heights have been covered 
with pines, the waters of ſeveral ſprings have become 


| more abundant, and more ſalubrious; which agrees 


* 


with other known facts.“ 5 

The country of the Druzes affords few intereſting 
places. The moſt remarkable is Dair-el-Kamar, or 
Houſe of the Moon, which is the capital and reſidence 


of the Emirs. It is not a city, but a large town ill 


built, and very dirty. It is fituated on the back of 


a mountain, ac the foot of which flows one of the 


branches of the ancient river Tamyras, at preſent the 
tirulet of Damour. It is inhabited by Greek Catho- 


* Dr. Franklin, to whom mankind are indebted for ſo much, 
in every branch of knowledge, has given very ſatisfactory rea- 
ſons for this lalutary effect of trees, particularly pines ; the ſubje& 
bas been well treated too by ſeveral Engliſh and French philo- 
ſophers; among others by the Marquis de Caſtellun, in his 
North America, under the article Virginia. T. 
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lies and inne, Maronites and Druzes, to the 
number of fifteen or eighteen hundred. The Serai, 


or palace of the prince, is only a large wretched houſe 


falling to ruin. 

I muſt alſo mention Zahla, a village at the foot of 
the mountains in the valley of Betas ; for the laſt 
twenty years this place is become the centre of cor- 
reſpondence between Balbek, Damaſcus, Bairout, 
and the interior of the Mountains. It is even ſaid 
that the counterfeit money is made here; but the 
clumſy artiſts, though they can imitate the Turkiſh 
piaſters, have not deen able to approach the work- 
manſhip of the German Dahlers. 

t neglect to obſerve that the country of the 1 
is divided into Katas, ſections, or diſtricts, which 
have each of them a diſtinct character. The Matra, 
which is to the north, is the molt ſtoney, and abound: 
moſt in iron. The Garb affords the moſt beautiful 
pines. The Sahel or flat Country, which hes next 
the ſea, produces mulberry-trees and vineyards, 
The Sho, in which Dair-el-Kamar is ſituated, has 
the greateſt number of Okkals, and produces the fineſt 


filks. The Tefah, or diſtrict of Apples, which is to 


the ſouth, abounds in that ſpecies of fruit. The 


_ Shakif grows the beſt tobacco, and the name of Dyourd 
is given to all the higher country and the coldeſt 


of the mountains: to this diſtrict in ſummer the 
ſhepherds retire with their flocks. : 

L have already faid that the Druzes had 1 
among them the Greek Chriſtians and Maronites, 
and granted them lands to build convents on. The 
Greek Catholics, availing themſelves of this permil 
ſion, have founded twelve within the laſt ſevent) 
years. The principal is Mar-Hanna: this monaſler) 
is ſituated oppoſite the village of Shouair, on a ſteep 
declivity, at the bottom of which a torrent runs in 


winter into the Nahr-el-kelb. The convent built amid 


rocks and bloc! s of ſtone is far from magnificent, 


to > — al a 1 
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e and conſiſts of a dormitory with two rows of little 
1, ceils, above which 1s a terrace ſubſtantially vaulted ;_ 
le it maintains forty monks. Its chief merit conſiſts in 


an Arabic Printing-Preſs, the only one which has 
ſucceeded in the Turkiſh empire. This has been 
eſtabliſhed about fifty years, and the reader will per- 
haps not be offended it I ſay ſomething of its hiſtory. 
| At the commencement of the preſent century, the 
Jeluits, profiting by the proſpect which the protec- 
tion of France procured them, manifeſted, in their 
houſe at Aleppo, that zeal for the improvement of 
knowledge which they have every where thewn. 
They had founded a ſchool in that city, intended to 


© W <qducate the children of Chriſtians in the doctrines of 
ch the Catholic religion, and enable them to confute 
a, neretics; this latter article 1s always a principal ob- 
ds ject with the miſſionaries ; whence reſults a rage tor 
ul controverſy, which cauſes perpetual differences among 
xt the partiſans of the various ſects in the eaſt. The 
e. Latins of Aleppo, excited by the Jeſuits, preſently 
as recommenced, as heretofore, their diſputations with 
eſt the Greeks; but as logic requires a methodical ac- 
o quaintance with language, and the Chriſtians, ex- 
he cluded from the Mahometan- ſchools, knew nothing 
rd but the vulgar Arabic, they were unable to indulge 
lt WF thcir paſſion for controverſy in writing. To remedy 
de this, the Latins determined to ſtudy the Arabic lan- 
'Suage grammatically. The pride of the Mahometan 
ed Doctors at firſt refuſed to lay open their learning to 
£5, Injidels, but, their avarice overpowered their fcru- 
ne WF ples; and for a few Purſes, this ſo much boaſted 


il: ſcience of rammar, and the Nahou, was introduced 
UY among the Chriſtians. The ſtudent who diſtinguithed 
Ty himſelf moſt by his progreſs was named Abd-allah- 
WH Laker, who to his own defire of learning, added an 
iN ardent zeal to promulgate his knowledge and his 
opinions, It is impoſſible to determine to what length 
"WF this ſpirit of making proſelytes might have been car- 
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ried at Aleppo, had not an accident not unuſual in 


Turkey, diſturbed its progreſs. The Schiſmatics, 


vexed at the attacks of Abd- allah, endeavoured to 


procure his ruin at Conſtantinople. The Patriarch, 


excited by the prieſts, repreſented him to the Viſir as 
a dangerous man; the Viſir, accuſtomed to theſe dil. 
putes, feigned to pay no attention to his complaint; 


but the patriarch, backing his reaſons with a few 


purſes, the Viſir delivered him a Kat. ſperif, or war. 


rant of the Sultan, which according te cuſtom, con- 
veyed an order to cut off Abd-allah's head. For. 
tunately he received timely warning, and eſcaped into 
Lebanon, where his life was in ſafety : but in quitting 
his country, he by no means abandoned his ideas of 
reformation, and was more reſolutely bent than ever 
on propagating his opinions. This he was only able 
to effect by writings ; and manuſcripts ſeemed to him 
an inadequate method. He was no ſtranger to the 
advantages of the preſs, and had the courage to form 
the three-fold project of writing, founding types, and 
printing; he ſucceeded in this enterprize from the 
natural goodneſs of his underſtanding, and the know- 
ledge he had of the art of engraving, which he had 
already practiſed in his profeſſion as a jeweller. He 
ſtood in need of an aſſociate, and was lucky enough 
to find one who entered into his deſigns : his brother, 
who was ſuperior at Mar-Hanna, prevailed on him to 
make that convent his reſidence, and from that time, 
abandoning every other care, he gave himſelf up en- 
tirely to the execution of his project. His zeal and 
induitry had ſuch ſucceſs, that in the year 1733, he 
publiſhed the Pſalms of David in ene volume. His 


characters were found ſo correct and beautiful, that 
even his enemies purchaſed his books; and ſince that 
period there have been ten impreſſions of it; new 
characters have been founded, but nothing has been 


exccuted ſuperior to his. They perfectly imitate 
haud-writing; ; they expreſs the full and the fine let- 
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ters, and have not the meagre and ſtraggling appear- 


ance of the Arabic characters of Europe. He paſſed 
twenty years in this manner, printing different works, 
which, in general, were tranflations of our books of 
| Jevotion. Not that he was acquainted with any of 

the European languages, but the Jeſuits had already 
; tranſlated ſeveral books, and as their Arabic was ex- 
7 :remely bad, he corrected their tranilations, and often 
. {ubltituted his own verſion, which is a model of 
purity and elegance. The Arabic he wrote was re- 


| of which that language had been thought incapable, 
and which proves that, ſhould it ever be cultivated 
by a learned people, it will become one of the moſt 
copious and expreſſive in the world. After the death 


ſucceeded by his pupil; and his ſucceſſors were the 
religious of the houle itſelf; they have continued to 
found letters and to print, but the buſineſs is at pre- 


ſent on the decline, and ſeems likely to be ſoon en- 
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cept the Pfalter, which is the claſſic of the Chriſtian 
children, and for which there is a continual demand. 
Ihe expenſes are conſiderable, as the paper comes 
from Europe, and the labour is very flow. A little 
rt would remedy the firſt inconvenience, but the 
latter is radical. The Arabic characters requiring to 
be connected together, to join them well and place 
them in a right line requires an immenſe and minute 
attention. Beſides this, the combination of the let- 
ters varying according as they occur, at the beginning, 
in the middle, or at the end of a word, it is neceſ- 
[ary to found a great number of double letters; by 
uhich means the caſes being too multiplied, are not 
collected under the hand of a compoſitor ; but he is 
obliged to run the whole length of a table eighteen 
jeet long, and ſeek for his letters in near nine hun- 
dred diviſions: hence a loſs of time which will never 
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markable for a clear, preciſe, and harmonious ſtile, 


| of Abd-allah, whica happened about 1755, he was 


tirely laid aſide. The books have but little ſale, ex- 
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allow Arabic Preſſes to attain the perfection of ours, 
As for the inconſiderable ſale of the books, this my? 
be attributed to the bad choice they have made of 
them; inſtead of tranſlating works ot real utility, 
calculated to awaken a taſte for the arts indiſcrimi. 
nately among all the Arabs, they have only tranſ. 
lated myſtic. books peculiar to the Chriſtians, which, 
by their miſanthropic morality, are formed to ex. 
cite a diſguſt for all ſcience, and even for life itſelf 
Of this the reader will judge from the follow! Ing 


Catalogue. 


Car ALOGUE af the Books printed at the Comment of 
MaRr-HANNA-EL-SHOUAIR, in the mountains > 
he Druzes. | 2 e 


1 4 HE balance of Time, or the Difference be. 
ha Time and Eternity, by Father Nieremberg, 


Jeſuit. 
2. The Vanity of the World, by Didaco Stella 


Jeſuit. 
z. The Sinner's Guide, by Louis de Grenade Jeſuit 
4. The Prieft's Guide. 

5. Ane Chriſtian's Guide. 

6. The Food of the Soul. 

7. The Contemplation of Paſſion Week. 

8, Chriſtian Doctrine. 

Explication of the Seven Penitential Pſalms. 
10. The Palms of David, tranſlated from re Grell. 
11. The Prophecies. 


12, The eres and Epiſtles. 


1. Mizan-el-Zaman. 2. Abatil-el- Aalam. 3. Mor ſhed--el- Ri- 
ti. 4. Morſhed-el-Kahen. $5. Morſhed-el-Maſihi, 6. Koute! 
Nafe, 7. Taammol-el-Aſboua. 8. Taalim-el-Maſthi. 9. Taf. 
el-Sabat. 10. Mazamir. 11. El Onbouat. 12. EI-Endjil cu 


e Ralaye!, 


To, 
Ila, 


wit, 
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3. Les Heures Chretiennes (hourly prayers ;) to 
which is added, the Chriſtian Perfection of Rodri- 


guez, and the Regulation of the Monks; both printed 


at Rome. 
IN MANUSCRIPTS THIS CONVENT PossSESSES ; 


1. The Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt. 
The Garden of the Monks, or Life of the Holy 


| Fathers of the Deſert. 


Moral Theology of Buzembaum. 
The Sermoms of Segneri. 

5. Theology of St. Thomas, in 4 vol. folio, the 
copying of which colt one thouſand two hundred and 


| filty livres (521.) 


6. Sermons of St. John Chryſoſtom. 

7. Principles of Laws, by Claude Virtieu. 

8. * Theological Diſputes of the Monk George. 

9. Logic, tranſlated from the Italian, by a Maro- 
nite. 

10. The Light of Hearts, by Paul of Smyrna, a 


converted Jew. 


11. * Queſtions and Enquiries concerning Gram- 


| mar, and the Nahou, by Biſhop Germain, Maromite. 


12, * Poems of the fame, on pious ſubjects. 


13. * Poems of the Curate Nicholas, brother of 


Abd- ailah-Zakar. 
14. Abridgment of the Arabic Dictionary, called 


the Ocean. 


19. El-Soueyat. | 
i, Taklid-el- Mas. 2, Beſtan el Rohoban. 3. Elm el Nia 


| | Bouzembaoum. 4. Maouaez Sainari. 5. Lahout Mar Touma. 


b. Mawaez Fomm el Dahab. 7. Kawaed el Naouamis I'Kloud 
Firtion, 8. . el Anba Djordji. 1 3 10. 
Nour el Acbab. „El Mataleb wa el Mehbihes. Diwan 

Jermanos. 13. Divan Ankoula., 14, Mcoktalare! Km 4 
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N. B. Al theſe are the produdtions of Chriſtians ; 


thoſe marked with a far“ were originally written in 


Arabic : the following are Mahometan Works. 


1. The Koran. 
2. The Ocean of the Arabic Tongue, tranſlated by 
Polius. 
The e Diſtichs of Ebn-el- Malek, on 
F 5 
4. Explication of the Thouſand Diſtichs. 
. Grammar of Adjeroumia. 

4 Rhetoric of Taftazani. 

7. Seſſions, or Pleaſant Stories of Hark, 

8. Poems of Omar-ebn-el-Fardi, of the amorons 
kind. 

g. Science of the Arabic Tongue; a mall book 
in the nature of the OS ynonymes Frangais, of Abbe Gi- 
rard. 

10. Medicine of Ebn- Sina, (Avicenna.) 
11. Simples and Drugs, tranſlated from Dioſcorides, 


by Ebn-el-Bitar. 
12. Diſpute of the Phyſicians. 
. Theological Fragments on the different SeQs of 
* World. ep, 
14. A little Book of Tales of little e from 
which I have an extract. 
15. Hiſtory of the Jews, by Joſephus, a very incor. 
rect tranſlation. 
A ſmall book of Aſtronomy, on the principles of 
Prolemy, and ſome others of no value. 


i. Koran, 2. El Kamous VFirowzabadi. 3. El Alf bait I'Eb- 
nel-malek. 4. Tafſir el-alf-bait. 5. El-Adjiroumia. 6. Eln 
el Bayan I'Taftazani. 7. Makamat el Hariri. 8. Diwan omet 
Ebn el fardi. 9. Fakah ei. Logat. 1c. El tob VEbn ſina. 1. 
El Mofradat, 12. Daouat el Otobba. 19. Abarat el Motaka!- 
lemin. 14. Nadim el wahid. 15. Tarik el Yhoud, I Youls!- 


ous. 
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This! is all the library of the convent of Mar: Hanna 
from which we may form an idea of the literature of 


Zyria, fince, excepting one poſſeſſed by Djezzar, there 


goes not exiſt another. Among the original books, 
there is not one, which, in fact, merits a tranflation. 
Even the Sefrons of Hariri, are only intereſting from 
their ityle, and, in the whole order, there is but one 
monk who underſtands them, nor are the others 
fourd much more intelligible by his brethren in 
general. In the adminiſtration of this houſe, and the 
manners of the religious who inhabit it, we find ſome 
ſingularities which deſerve our notice. 
Their order is that of Saint Baſil, who 1s to the 
orientals what Saint Benedict is to the weſtern Chriſ- 
tians, except that they have adopted a few alterations 


in conſequence of their peculiar ſituation, and the 


court of Rome has given her ſanction to the code they 
They may pronounce the 
vows at the age of ſixteen, for it has ever been the 


| aimof all Monaſtic legiſlators to captivate the minds 


of their proſelytes at an early age, that they may 
more implicitely comply with "their inſtitutions. 


Theſe vows are, as every where elſe, vows of poverty, 


ovedience, devotion to the order, and chaſtity; and 
it mult be allowed that they are more ſtrictly obſer- 
ved in this country than in Europe. The condi- 
tion of the oriental Monks is infinitely more hard 
than that of the European. We may judge of 
this from the following deſcription of their domeſ- 
tic life. Every day they have ſeven hours prayers 
* Sane from which no perſon is exempted. They 

e at four in the morning, go to bed at nine in the 
and make only too meals, viz. at nine and 
live, They live perperually on a meagre diet, and 
hardly allow themſelves fleſh meat in the moſt cri- 
tical diforders. Like the other Greeks, they have 
three Lents a year, and a multitude of faſts, during 


which they can neither eat eggs, nor milk. nor dutter, 


Yor. II. 
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nor even cheeſe. Almoſt the whole year they live 


on lentils and beans with oil, rice and butter, curds, 


olives, and a little falt fiſh. Their bread is a little 


clumſy loat badly levened, which ſerves two days, 
aud is freſh made only once a week. With this food 


they pretend to be Icſs ſubject to maladies than the 


pealants; but it mult be remarked that they have 


all iflues in their arms and many of them are attack- 
ed by Hermias, owing, as I imagine, to their immode- 


rate ule of oil. The lodging of each is a narrow cell 
and his whole furnature confiſts in a mat, a matraſs 
and a blanket; but no ſheets, for of theſe they have 
no need, as they ſleep with their cloathes on. Their 
cloathing i is a coarſe cotton ſhirt ſtriped with blue, a 

pair of drawers, a waiſtcoat, and a ſurplice of coarſe 
brown cloath, ſo ſtiff and thick, that it will ſtand 
upright without a fold. Contrary to the cuſtom of 
the country they wear their hair eight inches 8 

and, inſtead of a hood, a cylinder of telt, ten inch 

high, like thoſe of he Turkiſh cavalry. Every one 
os them, in ſhort, except the Superior, Purveyor, 
and Vicar, exerciſes fome trade either neceſſary or 
uletul to the houſe; one 1s a weaver, and weaves 
ſtuffs; another a tailor, and makes cloaths ; this is 
2 ſhoe-maker, and makes their hoes; that a maſon, 
and ſuperintends their buildings. Two of them have 


the management of the kitchen, four work at the 


Printing-preſs, four are employed in Book-binding, 


and all aſſiſt at the Bake-houſe, on the day of making 
bread. The expence of maintaining forty or five 


and forty perſons, of which the convent is compoſed, 
does not exceed the annual ſum of twelve purſes, 
or fix hundred and twenty-five pounds; and irom 


this ſum muſt be deducted the expences of their hoſ- 


pitality to all paſſengers, which & itſelf forms a con- 
iderable article. It is true, moſt of theſe paſſengers 
cave preſents or alms, which make a part of the 
revenue of the houſe; the other part ariſes from the 
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culture of the lands. They farm a conſiderable ex- 
tent of ground, for which they pay four hundred 
piaſtres to two Emirs: theſe lands were cleared out 
by the firſt Monks themſelves; but at preſent they 
commit the culture of them to peaſants, who pay 
them one half of all the produce. This produce 
conſiſts of white and yellow filks, which are fold at 
BZairout, ſome corn and wines,“ which, for want of 
demand, are ſent as preſents to their benefactors, or 
conſumed in the houſe. Formerly the religious ab- 
ſtained from drinking wine; but, as is cuſtomary 
in all ſocieties, they have gradually relaxed from their 
primative auſterity : they have alſo begun to allow 


the uſe of tobacco and coffee, notwithſtanding the 


* Theſe wines are of three ſorts, the red, the white, and the 
vellow ; the white, which are the moſt rare, are ſo bitter as to 
be difagreeable, The two others, on the contrary, are too ſweet 
and ſugary, This ariſes from their being boiled, which makes 
them reſemble the baked wines of Provence. The general 
_ cuſtom of the country is, to reduce the muſt to two thirds of 
its quantity, It 1s improper for a common drink at meals, be- 
caule it ſerments in the ſtomach. In ſome places, however, 
they do not boil the red, which then acquires a quality 8 
equal to that of Bordeaux. The yellow wine is much eſteemed 
2mong our merchants, under the name of Golden Wine {Vin d'or, 
which has been given it from its colour. The moſt eſteemed 
is produced from the hill fides of the Mouk, or village of 
Maf beh near Antoura. It is not neceſſary to heat It, bur it is 
too ſugary. Such are the wines of Lebanon, fo boaſted by the 
Grecian and Roman epicures. The Europeans may try them, 
and ſee how far they agree with the ancients in opinion: but 
they ſhould obſerve, that the paſſage by ſea ferments boiled 
wines a ſecond time, and burſts the caſks. It is probable, that 
the inhabitants of Lebanon have made no change 1n their an- 
dient method of making wines, nor in the culture of their 
vines. They are diſpoſed on poles of ſix or eight feet high. 
they are not pruned as in France, which certainly mult greatly 
yore both the quantity and quality of the crop. The vintage 

egins about the end of September. The convent of Mar- 
Hanns makes about one hundred and fifty Rata, or earthen 
rs, containing about one hundred and ten pints each; the 
price current in the country, is about even or eight iols, (four 


ence) the French pint 
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does of the older Monks, who are ever jea- 
lous of too much indulging the habirs of youth. 


The fame regulations are obſerved in all the houſes 


of the order, which, as I have already ſaid, amount 


to twelve. The whole number of theſe religious 18 


eſtimated at one hundred and fifty; to which muſt. 


be added, five convents of women which depend on 


them. The firſt ſuperiors who founded them, thought 
they had performed a good work ; but at preſent the 
order repent it has been done, becauſe nuns in a 
Turkiſnh country are very dangerous, as they are con— 


netted with the wealthieſt merchants ct Aleppo, 


Damaſcus, and Cairo, who for a ſtipulated ſum get 
rid of their daughters by placing them in thele con- 


vents. The eee lkewiſe bellow on them 


conſiderable alms. Several of them give an hundred 


piſtoles yearly, and even as high as one hundred Louis 


d'or, or three thouſand livres (one hundred and 


twenty-five pounds,) without requiring any other 1n- 
tereſt than their prayers to God, that he would pre- 
ſerve them from the rapacity 855 the Pachas. But, 
as they imprudently attract their notice, by the extreme 
luxury of their dreſs and furniture, neither their pie- 
ſents, nor the prayers of the religious, can ſave them 
from extortion. Not long ſince, one of theſe mer- 
chants ventured to build a houle at Damaſcus, which 
colt him upwards of one hundred and twenty thouſand 


eres, (five thouſand pounds.) The Pacha obſerved 
it, and preſently gave the owner to underſtand, he 


had a curioſity to fee his new houſe, and would pay 
him a viſit, and take a diſh of coffee with him. As 
the Pacha, therefore, might have been ſo delighted 
With it, as not to have quitted it again, it became ne- 
ceſlary to avoid his politeneſs, by making him a preſent 
of thirty thouſand livres, (teven thouſand five hun— 
cred pounds.) 

Next to Mar-Hanna, the moſt remarkable convent 
is that of Dair Mokattes, or St. Saviour, It is fitus 
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ated three hours journey t to the north-eaſt: of Saide. 
{he religious had collected there a conſiderable num- 
ber of printed Arabic books, and manuſcripts; but 
Diczzar, having carried the war into theſe diſtricts 
about eight years ago, his ſoldiers Tillagad: the houſe, 
aud took away all the books. 

As we return to the ſea-coaſt, we muſt firſt remark 
Sade, the degenerate offering of ancient Sidon.“ 
This town, formerly the reſidence of the Pacha, is 
like all the Turkiſh towns, ill built, dirty, and full 
of modern ruins. Its length along the lea ſhore is 
about ſix hundred paces, and its breadth one hun- 
dred and fifty. On the ſouth fide, on a ſmall emi- 
nence, is a fort built by Degnizla, From hence we 
have 2 view of the fea, the city, and the country: 
but a few cannon would eaſily deſtroy this whole 
work, which is only à large tower of a ſingle ſtory, 
already half in ruins. At the other extremity of the 
oben, that is, to the north-weſt, is the caſtle, which 
's built in the fea itſelf, eighty paces from the main 
land, to which it is joined by arches. To the weſt 
of this caſtle is a ſhoal fifteen feet high above the ſea, 
and about two hundred paces long. The Ipace be- 
tween this ſhoal and the caſtle forms the road, but 
vellels are not ſafe there in bad weather. The ſhoal, 
which extends along the town, has a baſon encloſed 
by a decayed pier. This was the ancient port ; but 
itis ſo choaked up by ſands, that boats alone can 
enter its mouth, near the caſtle. Fakr-el-din, Emir 
of the Druzes, deſtroyed all theſe little ports, from 
Bairout to Acre, by ſinking boats and ſtones to pre- 
vent the Turkiſh ſhips from entering them. The 
baſon of Saide, if it were emptied, might contain 
twenty or twenty-five ſmall veſſels. On the ſide of 
the ſea, the town is e without any wall; and 


y The name of Sidon fill Cubb ſts in 2 {mall villaze half 
leap: ie from IR 


Loatins; but if we :recolic 
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that which encloſes it on the land ſide is no better 
than a priſon wall. The whole artillery does not 
exceed ſix cannon, and theſe are without carriages 
and gunners. The garriſon ſcarcely amounis to one 
hundred men. 


by the women. Theſe canals ſerve alſo to water the 
orchards of mulberry and lemon-trees. 


Saide is a conſiderable trading town, and 1s the | 
chief emporium of Damaſcus, and the interior coun. | 
try. The French, who are the only Europeans to be 
found there, have a conſul, and five or ſix commer. | 
and par. | 
The manufacture 


Their exports conſiſt in ſilks, 


cial houſes. 
ticularly in raw and ſpun cottons. 
of this corton is the principal art of the inhabitants, 


the number of whom _ be eſtimated at about five | 


thouſand. 
Six leagues to the ſouth of Saide, following the 


coaſt, we arrive by a very level plain at tne village 


of Sour. In this name we, with difficulty, recog- | 


„ro, which we receive from the 
that the y was formerly 
ronounced cu), and obſerve, that the Latins have 
ſubſtituted the 7 for the of the Greeks, and that the 


nize that of Tyre 


c had the found of the Engliſh 255 in the word think, 
we ſhall be lefs ſurpriſed at the alteration. This has 
Not happened among the orientals, who have always 

called this place T/our and Sour. 


The name of Tyre recalls to the 8 of the 
hiſtorical reader ſo many great events, and ſuggeſts, 


10 many reflections, that 1 think I may be allowed 
to enter with ſome ininuteneſs into the deſcription 


of a place, which was, in ancient times, the theatre 
of an immepſe commerce and navigation, the nurſe 
of arts and iciences, and the city of, perhaps, the 


molt induſtrious and active pcople the world has yet 
ſeen. ä 


The water comes from the river 
Aoula, through open canals, from w hich it is fetched 
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Sour is firuated on a peninſula, which vrojetly 


irom the ſhore Into the fea, in the form of an allet 


with an oval head. This head is a ſolid rock, covered 
wich a brown cultivable earth, which forms a mall 
plain of about eight hundred paces long, by four 


hundred broad. The iſthmus, which | joins this plain 


to the continent, is of pure ſea ſand. This difference 
of ſoil renders the ancient iufular ſtate of the plain, 


betore Alexander joined it to the ſhore by a mole, 


very viſible. The ſea, by covering this mole with 
ſand, has enlarged it by ſucceſſive accumulations, and 
formed the preſent iſthmus. The village of Sour is 
ituated at the junction of this iſthmus with the an- 


dent iſland, of which it does not cover above one 


ird. The point to the north is occupied by a baſon, 
which was a port evidently formed by art, but is at 
prelent ſo choaked up that children paſs it without 


being wet above the middle. The opening at the 
| point is defended by two towers, correſponding with 


each other, between which formerly paſſed a chain 


ify or ſixty feet long, to ſhut the harbour. From 


W ice towers began a line of walls, which, after ſur- 
rounding the baſon, encloſed the whole iſland ; but 
at preſent we can only follow its traces by the foun- 
ations which run along the ſhore, except in the vici- 
ut) of the port, where the Motoualis made ſome 
| paint twenty yours ago, but thels are again fallen 


| 4 fo decay. 


Further on in the 3 to the north-weſt of the 
po int, at the diſtance of about three hundred paces, 
[>a ridge of rocks on a level with the water. The 
oor which ſeparates them from the main land in 
front, forms a ſort of road, where veſſels may anchor 
with more ſafety than at e ; they are not, how- 
ever, free from danger, for they are expoſed to the 
north. weſt winds, and the bottom injures the cables. 
That part of the illand which lies between the village 
and the 4625 that is the weſtern ſide, is open; and 
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away, but his engineers were not able even to more | 


coaſt. From ſome unknown cauſe, it becomes trou- 
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this ground the inhabitants have laid out in gardens; 
but ſuch is their floth, that they contain far more 
weeds than uſeful plants. The ſouth ſide is ſandy, 
and more covered with rubbiſh. The whole village 
contains only fifty or fixty poor families, which live | 
obſcurely on the produce of their little grounds, and 
a trifling fiſhery. The houſes they occupy are no 
longer, as in the time of Strabo, edifices of three or | 


af 
tour ſtories high, but wretched huts, ready to crum- 1 
ble to pieces. Formerly they were defenceleſs towards WM þ\ 
the land, but the Motonalis, who took poſſeſſion of MW {; 
it in 1766, encloſed it with a wall of twenty feet liq 
high, which fill ſubſiſts. The molt remarkable build. 101 
ing is a ruin at the ſouth-eaſt corner. This was a2 Oer 
Chriſtian church, built probably by the Cruſaders; ru. 
part of the choir only is remaining; cloſe to which ch 
amid heaps of ſtones, he two beautiful columns, with ane 


ſnafts of red granite, of a kind unknown in Syria. 
Djezzar, who has ſtripped all this country to orna- 
ment his moſque at Acre, wiſhed to carry them 


them. 

Leaving the nge on the fide of the iſthmus, at 
a hundred paces from the gate, we come to a ruined 
tower, in which is a well, where the women go to 
tetch water. This well 1s Klee en or ſixteen feet deep; 
but the depth of the water is not more than two or 
three feet. Better water is not to be found upon the 


bled in September, and continues ſome days full of 
a reddiſh clay. This ſeaſon is obſerved as a kind ol 
feſtival by the inhabitants, who then come in crowd 
to the well, and pour into it a bucket of ſea water, 
which, according to them, has the virtue of reſtoring 
the clearneſs of the ſpring. As we proceed along the 

iſtamus, towards the continent, we perceive, # 
equal diitances, the ruins of atcades, which lead in 
a right line to an eminence, the only one in the plain. 
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This hill is not ftitlous; like thoſe of the deſettz - 
ic is a natural rock of about one hundred and fifty feet 
ine circumference, by forty or fifty high: nothing is to 


be di icovered there but a houſe in rains, and the tomb 


of a Shaik or Santon,* remarkable for the white 
dome at the top. The diſtance of this rock from 
Sour is about a quarter of an hour's walk. As we 
approach it, the arcades I have mentioned become 
more numerous, and are not fo high; they terminate 
by a continued line, and, at the fo bf the rock, form 
{uddenly a right angle to the ſouth, and proceed ob- 
iquely toward the ſea : we may follow their direction 
tor above an hour's walk at a horſe's pace, till, at 
length, we diſtinctly perceive, by the channel on the 
arches, that this is no other than an aqueduct. This 
channel is-three feet wide, by two and a half deep; 
and is formed of a cement harder than the ſtones them- 
ſelves. At laſt we arrive at the well where it ter- 
minates, or rather from which it begins. This is 
what ſome travellers have called the well of Solomon, 
but, among the inhabitants of the country, it is known 
only by the name of Ras-el-aen, or, Head of the 
Spring. They reckon one principal, two leſſer and 
ſeveral ſmall ones; the whole forming a piece of 
maſonry which is neither of hewn or rough ſtone, 
but of cement mixed with ſea pebbles. Lo the fouth, 
this ſtone-work riſes about eighteen feet from the 
ground, and fifteen to the northward. On this fide 


in a lope, wide and gradual enough to permit carts to 


aſcend to the top: when there, we diſcover what is 
very {urpriſing ; tor, inſtead of finding the water low, 
or no higher than the ground level, it reaches to the 
top, that i is os column which hills the W 18 . 


15 Among the N tha N Shatk bears 1 various 
ſignifications of ſanton, hermat, idevt and madam. They have 
the ſame religious reſpett for perſons diſordered in their intel 
lebts, which was uſual in the time of David. 
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fleet higher than the ground. Beſides this, the water 

is not calm, but bubbles up like a torrent, and ruſhes 
through channels formed at the ſurface of che well. 
It is ſo abundant as to drive three mills which are 


near it, and form a little rivulet before it reaches the 


ſea, which is only four hundred paces diſtant. The 
mouth of the principal well is an octagon, each fide 
of which is twenty-three feet three inches, the diame- 


ter, therefore, muſt be ſixty-one feet. It has been 


ſaid that this well has no bottom; but the traveller 
La Roque aſſerts, that in his time he found it at fix 


and thirty fathom. It is remarkable, that the mo- 


tion of the water at the ſurface, has corroded the 


interior lining of the well, ſo that its edge reſts al- 


moſt upon nothing, and forms a half arch ſuſpended 


over the water; among the channels which branch 


out from it, is a principal one which joins that of 


the arches I have mentioned: by means of theſe 
arches, the water was formerly conveyed to the rock, 
and from the rock, by the ifthmus, to the tower, 


whence the water was drawn. In other reſpects, the 


country is a plain of about two leagues wide ſurround- 


ed by a chain of conſiderably high mountains, which 


ſtretch from Kaſmia to Cape Blanco. The foil is a 


black fat earth, on which a ſmall quantity of corn 


and cotton are ſucceſsfully cultivated. _ 

Such is the preſent ſtate of Tyre, which may ſug- 
geſt ſeveral obſervations relative to the ſituation of 
that ancient city. We know, that at the time when 
Nabuchodonoſor laid fiege to it, Tyre was on the 
continent; and appears to have ſtood near Pale Tyrus, 
that is, near the well; but, in that caſe, why was this 
aqueduct conſtructed at fo much expence* from 
the rock? Will it be alledged it was built after tne 
Tyrians had removed into the iſland ? But prior 
to the time of Salmanaſfar, that is, one hundred and 


* The piles of the-drehes are. nine fect wide, 
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_ thirty-ſix years before Nabuchodonoſor, their annals 
mention it as already exiſting. © In the time of 


„ Eululzus, king of Tyre,“ ſays the hiſtorian Me- 


nander, as cited by Jofephus,* <* Salmanaſas, king 
„of Aſyria, having carried the war into Phœnicia, 
* ſeveral towns ſubmitted to his arms: the Tyrians 


reſiſted him; but being ſoon abandoned by Sidon, 
Acre, and Palæ-Tyrus, which depended on them, 


* they were reduced to their own forces. However, 
they continued to defend themſelves, and Salman- 
86 afar, recalled to Ninevah, left a part of his army 
„ near the rivulets and the aqueduct, to cut off their 


«© ſupply of water. Theſe remained there five years, 


during which time the Tyrians obtained Water by 
« means of the wells they dug.” 

If Palæ-Tyrus was a dependence of Tyre; Tyre 
then muſt have been fituated elſewhere. It was not 
in the iſland, ſince the inhabitants did not remove 
thither until after Nabuchodonofor. Its original ſitu- 
ation muſt, therefore, have been on the rock. The 


name of this city is a proof it; for Tur, in Phœni- 
cian ſignifies rock, and ſtrong hold. On this rock 
the colony of Sidonians eſtabliſned themſelves, when 
driven from their country, two hundred and forty 
years before the building of Solomon's Temple. 
they made choice of this ſituation, from the double 


advantage of a place which might be eaſily detended, 


and the convenience of the adjacent road, wile 


_ would contain and cover a great number of veſſels. 
The population of this colony augmenting in time, 
and by the advantages of commerce, the Tyrians were 
in want of more water, and conſtructed the aqueduct. 
The induſtry we find them remarkable for in the 
days of Solomon, may perhaps, induce us to attri- 
bute this work to that age. Ic muſt, however, be 
very ancient, ſince the water of the aqueduct has 


* Antiq. Fudatc, lib, 9. c. 14. 
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had time to forms, by filtration, x conſiderable incruf. 
tation, which, falling from the ſides of the channel, 
or the inſide of the vaults, has obſtructed whole 
arches. In order to ſecure the aqueduct, it was ne- 
ceſſary that a number of inhabitants ſhould ſettle there, 
and hence the origin of Palæ-Tyrus. It may be al- 
ledged, this is a factitious ſpring, formed by a ſubter- 
raneous canal from the mountains; but if ſo, why 
was it not conducted directly to the rock? It ſeems 
much more probable it is natural ; and that they 
availed themſelves of one of thoſe ſubterraueous rivers 
of which we find many in Syria. The idea of con- 
fining this water to force it to riſe is worthy of the 


Phonicians. 


Things were thus ſituated, when the king of Baby- 


lon, conqueror of Jeruſalem, determined to deſtroy 
the only city which continued te brave his power. 
The Tyrians reſiſted him for thirteen years, at the 
end of which, wearied with endleſs efforts, they re. 
ſolved to place the ſea between them and their ene. 
my, and paſled accordingly into the oppoſite iſland, 
a quarter of a league's diſtance, Till this period 
the iſland mult have contained few inhabitants, on 
account of the want of water.“ Neceſſity taught 
them to remedy this inconvenience by ciſterns, the 
remains of which are ſtill to be found in the form 
of vaulted caves, paved and walled with the utmoſt 


care.F Alexander invaded the eaſt, and, to gratify 
his barbarous pride, Tyre was deſtroyed, but ſoon 
rebuilt; her new inhabitants profited by the mole, 


5 which the Macedonians had made themſelves a 


* Joſephus is miſtaken, when he ſpeaks of Tyre as built” in 


an iſland in the time of Hiram; In his uſual manner he con- 


founds its ancient with its poſterior ſtate, See Antig. Jae: 


tib. B; c. 5 
+ A conſiderable one has been lately diſcovered without the 
walls, but nothing was found in it, and the Motfallam oragres 


it to be ſhut up. 
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paſſage to the iſland, and continued the aqueduct to 
:he tower, where the water is drawn at this day. But 
the arches being in many places waſting, and ſer- 


ziceable in none, how: 1s it that the water is conveyed 


nither? This muſt be done by ſecret conduits con- 
wived in the foundations and which ſtill continue to 
bring it from the well. A proof that the water of 
the tower comes from Ras-el-aen is, that it is trou- 
bled in September as at the tower, at which time it 
is of the ſame colour, and it has at all times the ſame 
talte. Theſe conduits muſt be very numerous; for 

though there are ſeveral lakes near the Tower, yet 
the well does not ceale to ſupply : a conſiderable quan- 
tity of water. 


The power of the city of Tyre on the Mediterra- 


nean, and in the weſt, is well known; of this Car- 


thage, Utica, and Cadiz are celebrated monuments. 
We know that ſhe extended her navigation even into 
the ocean, and carried her commerce beyond Eng- 
land to the north, and the Canaries to the ſouth. 
Her connections with the eaſt, though leſs known, 
were not leſs conſiderable: the iſlands of Tyrus, and 
\\radus, (the modern Barhain) in the Perſian Gulph; 
the cities of Faran and Phænicum Oppidum, on the 
Red Sea, in ruins even in the time of the Greeks, 
Ps that the Tyrians had long frequented the coaſts 
ot Arabia and the Indian ſows but there exiſts an 
iſtorical" fragment: which contains deſcriptions the 
more valuable, as they preſent a picture of diſtant 
ages, perfectly ſimilar to that of modern times. I 
hall cite the words of the writer in all their prophetic 
| elthufiaſm, only correcting theſe expreſſions which 
have hitherto been miſunderſtood. 
Proud city, that art ſituate at the entry of the 
* ſea! Tyre, who haſt ſaid, My borders are in the 
midit of the ſeas; hearken to the judgments pro- 
nounced againſt thee! Thou haſt extended thy 
commerce to (diſtant) iſlands, among the inhabi- 
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< arc thy maſts; the poplars of Bilan thy oars. Thy 


< tian, receive thy wages; thy walls are hung round 


„ merchandize. Numerous les exchange with thee 
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e tants of (unknown) coaſts. Thou makeſt the fir 
ce trees of Sanir* into ſhips ; the cedars of Lebanon 


er ſailors are ſeated upon the box-wood of Cyprus, 
« inlaid with ivory. Thy fails and ſtreamers are 
c woven with fine flax from Egypt; thy garments 
<« are dyed with the blue and purple of Hellas (the 
„ Archipelago.) Sidon and Arvad ſend thee their 
< rowers ; Djabal (Djebila) her ſkilful ſhip-builders; 
« thy . and thy ſages guide thy barks; 
« all the ſhips of the ſea are empleyed in thy com- 
* merce. The Perfian, the Lydian, and the Egyp- | 


“ with their bucklers, and their cuiraſſes. The ſons | 
of Arvad line thy parapets ; and thy towers, guard. | 
* ed by the Djimedeans, (a Phoenician people), glit. 
< ter with their brilliant qui vers. Every country is 

* gefirous of trading with thee. Tarſus ſends to thy | 
* markets iron, tin, and lead. Yoniaf, the country 
„of the Moſques, and of Teblis$, ſupply thee with | 
6 laves, and braſen veſſels. Armenia ſends ' thee 

„ mules, horſes, and horſemen. The Arab of De- 

* dan (between Aleppo and Damaſcus), conveys thy | 


«© ivor ry and ebony. The Aramean (the Syrien) > 
i Poſtbly Mount Sanaine; po the - 
+ Box of Aatim. By comparing A en ha. we ſhall « t 
be convinced this word does not mean Greece, but ths iſle of « 9 
Cyprus, and perhaps the coaſt of Cilicia, where the box abounds, 8 
It agrees particularly with Cyprus, from its analogy with the | tl 
town of Aitium, and the people of the Kitiens, on "woo "*-10 
Eululeus made war in the time of Salmanaſar. % 
+ Youn, pleaſ antly traveſtied into aan, though the anciens l 1 
Never knew. Our }. F; 8 
& Tobel or Jeblis, is alſo written Teflis, and lies to the nol! _ 
of Armenia, on the ſrontiers of Georgia, Theſe countries die | 
celebrated among the Greeks for flaves, and for the iron of the #6 
Chalybes. all the 
This name ded to the C:ppedociavs, and the ;ohabi F-by the 


" tanis of the Upper Mejoparami?, 
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brings thee rubies, purple, embroidered work, fine 


linen, coral, and agate. The children of Iſrael. 
and Judah {ell thee cheeſe, balm, myrrh, raiſins, 


and oil, and Damaſcus ſupplies the wine of Hal- 


boun, (perhaps Halab, where there are ſtill vines), 
and fine wool. The Arabs: of Oman offer to thy 


merchants poliſhed iron, cinnamon, and the aro- 
matic reed; and the Arabians of Dedan bring thee 
rich carpets. The inhabitants of the Deſert, and 
the Shaiks of Kedar, exchange their lambs and 


their goats for thy valuable merchandize. The 


Arabs of Saba and Rama (in the Yemen) enrich 


thee with aromatics, precious ſtones, and gold.“ 
The inhabitants of Haran, of Kalana, (in Meſo- 


potamia), and of Adana (near to Tarſus), the fac- 


tors of the Arabs of Sheba (near the Dedan), the 


Aſſyrians, and the Chaldeans, trade alſo with thee, 


and ſell thee ſhawls, garments artfully embroidered, 


ſilver, maſts, cordage, and cedars; yea, the (boaſt- 


ed) veſſels of Tarſus, are in thy pay. O Tyre! 
elate with the greatneſs of thy glory, and the im- 


menſity of thy riches; the waves of the ſea ſhall 


riſe up againſt thee; and the tempeſt plunge thee 
to the bottom of the waters. Then ſhall thy 
wealth be ſwallowed up with thee; and with thee 


in one day ſhall periſh thy commerce, thy mer- 
chants and correſpondents, thy ſailors, pilots, ar- 


tilts, and foldiers, and the numberleſs people who 


dwell within thy walls. Thy rowers ſhall deſert 
thy veſſels. Thy pilots ſhall fit upon the ſhore, 


* looking ſorrowfully toward the land. The nations 


whom thou enrichedſt, the kings whom thou didſt 
gratify with the multitude of thy merchandize, 


fore afraid at thy ruin, ſhall cry bitterly in deſpair ; 


* Strabo, lib. +6; ſays, that the Sabeans furniſhed Syria with 


all the gold that country received, before they were ſupplanted 


vy the 1nhabitants of Gerrha, near the mouth of the Euphrates. 
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they ſhall cut off their hair; they ſhall caſt aſhes 
* on their heads; they ſhall roll in the duſt, and 
« lament over thee, aye; * Who al! equal Tyre, 
6e that queen of the ſea?““ 

The viciſſitudes of time, or rather the barbariſm 
of the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and the Maho. 
metans, have accompliſhed this prediction. Inſtead 
of that ancient commerce ſo active and fo extenſive, 
Sour, reduced to a miſerable village, has no other 
trade than the exportation of a few ſacks of corn, 
and raw cotton, nor any merchant but a fingle Greek 
factor in the ſervice of the French of Saide, who 
fcarcely makes ſufficient profit to maintain his family, 


Nine leagues to the ſouth of Sour, is the city of Acre, 


in Arabic called Akk, known in the times of remote 
antiquity under the name of Aco, and afterwards 
under that of Ptolemais. It is ſituated at the north 


angle of a bay which extends in a ſemicircle of three 


leagues, as far as the point of Carmel. After the 
expulſion of the Cruſaders, it remained almoſt de- 
ſerted; but in our time has again revived by the 1n- 
duſtry of Daher; and the works erected by Djezzar, 
within the laſt ten years, have rendered it one of the 


principal towns.upon the coaſt. 
The moſque of this Pacha is boaſted as a maſter- 


piece of eaſtern taſte. The bazar, or covered mar- 


ket, is not inferior even to thoſe of Aleppo, and its 
public fountain ſurpaſſes in elegance thoſe of Damal- 


cus. This laſt is alſo the moſt uſeful work; for, 
till then, Acre was only ſupplied by a ruinous well; 


the water, however, is ſtill, as formerly, of a very 
indifferent quality. The Pacha has derived the more 
honour from thefe works, as he was himſelf both the 
engineer and architect: he formed the plans, drew 
the deſigus, and ſuperintended the execution. Ihe 
port of Acre is one of the belt ſituated on the coalt, 


* See Ezekiel, chap. XXVIi. 
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as it is ſheltered from the north north-weſt winds by 
the town itſelf ; but it is greatly choaked up ſince the 
time of Fakr.el-din. Djezzar has contented himſelf 
with making a landing- 3 for boats. The fortifi- 
cations, though more frequently repaired than any 
_ other in all Syria, are of no importance; there are 
only a few wretched low towers, near the port, on 
waich cannon are mounted, but theſe ruſty iron 
pieces are [o bad, that ſome of them burlt every time 
they are fired. Its defence on the land ſide, is only 
a mere garden wall without any ditch. 
This country 13 a naked plain, longer than that of 
Sour, but not ſo wide; it is ſurrounded by ſmall 
mountains, which make an angle at Cape Blanco, 
aud extend as far as Carmel. The unevenneſs of the 
country cauſes the winter rains to ſettle in the low 
grounds, and form lakes which are unwholeſome in 
ſummer from their infectious vapo ars. In other re- 
ſpects, the ſoil is fertile, and both corn and cotton 
are cultivated with the greateſt ſucceſs. Theſe arti- 
cles form the baſis of the commerce of Acte, which 
is becoming more flouriſhing every day. Of late, the 
Pacha, by an abuſe common throughout all the 
Turkiſh empire, has monopolized all the trade in his 
own hands; no cotton can be fold but to him, and 
from him every purchaſe muſt be made; in vain have 
the European merchants claimed the privilege granted 
them by the Sultan ; Djezzar replied, that he was 
the Sultan in his country, and continued his mono- 
poly. Theſe merchants in general are French, and 
have ſix houſes at Acre, with a conſul ; an Imperial 
agent too is lately ſettled there, and about a year ago, 
a Reſident for Ruſſia. 

That part of the bay of Acre i in which ſhips anchor 
with the greateſt ſecurity lies to the north of Mount 
Carmel, below the village of Haifa, (commonly called 
Caiffa). The bottom is good holding ground, and 
9 not 2 the cables; ; but this harbour is open 

Veil. 8 


one third of whoſe inhabitants are Mahometans, and 


thers of the holy land, who are dependant on the 


cover, to the ſouth, a ſeries of vallies and mountains, 
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to the north-weſt wind, which blows violently along 
all this coaſt. Mount Carmel, which commands it 
to the ſouth, is a flattened cone, and very rocky ; 
it is about two thouſand feet high. We ſtill find 
among the brambles, wild vines and elive-trees, 
which prove that induſtry has formerly been employ. 
ed even in this ungrateful foil : on the ſummit is a 
chapel dedicated to the prophet Elias, which affords 
an extenſive proſpect over the ſea and land. To the 
ſouth, the country preſents a chain of rugged hills, 
on the tops of which are a great number of oak and 
fir-trees, the retreat of wild boars and lynxes. As 
we turn towards the eaſt, at fix leagues diſtance, we 
perceive Naſra, or Nazareth, ſo celebrated in the 
hiſtory of Chriſtianity ; it is an inconfderable village, 


the remaining two thirds Greek Catholics. The fa- 


Great Convent of Jeruſalem, have an Hoſpitium and 
a church here. They are uſually the farmers of the 
country. In the time of Daher, they were obliged | 
to make a preſent to every wite he married, and he | 
took great care to marry almoſt every week. _ 
About two leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Naſra is | 
Mount Tabor, from which we have one of the fineſt | 
views in Syria. This mountain 1s of the figure of a 
broken cone, eight hundred, or a thouſand yards in 
height. The ſummit is two thirds of a league in cir- 
cumference. Formerly it had a citadel, of which 
now only a few ſtones remain. From hence we di- 


'which extend as far as Jeruſalem, while, to the eaſt, 
the valley of Jordan, and Lake Tabaria, appear as it 
under our feet ; the lake ſeems as if encloſed in the 
crater of a volcano. Beyond this, the eye loſes 
itſelf, towards the plains of the Hauran ; and then 
turning to the north, returns by the mountains of 
* and the Kaſinia, to repoſe on the fertile 


dai of Galilee, without being able to reach the ſea, 

The eaſtern bank of Lake Tabaria offers nothing 
remarkable but the town whoſe name it bears, and 
the fountain of warm mineral waters 1n the neigh- 
bourhood. This fountain is ſituated in the open 


country, at the diſtance of a quarter of a league from 
For want of cleaning it is filled with a 
black mud, which is a genuine Ethiops Martial. Per. 


Tabaria. 


Tons attacked by rheumatic complaints find great re- 


lief, and are frequently cured by baths of this mud. 


The town is little elſe than a heap of ruins, and not 


inhabited at moſt by more than one hundred families. 


Seven leagues to the north of Tabaria, on the brow 
of a hill, ſtands the town or village of Safad, the 


leat of Daher s power. Under the government of 


this Shaik an Arabian college flouriſhed there, in 
which the Motoualis doctors inſtructed youth in the 


ſcience of grammar, and the allegorical interpretation 


of the Koran. The Jews, who believe the Meſſiah 


will eſtabliſh the ſeat of his emipire at Safad, had 


alſo taken an affection to this place, and collected 
there to the number of fifty or ſixty families; but 
the earthquake of 1759, deſtroyed every thing, and 
Safad, regarded by the Turks with an unfayourable 
eye, is now only a village almoſt deſerted. As we 
alcend from Safad to the north, we follow a chain of 
lofty mountains, named Djebal- el. Shaik, among which 


are the ſources of the Jordan, and likewiſe thoſe of 


a number of rivulets which water the plain of Da- 
maſcus. The high grounds from whence thele rivu- 
lets flow, form a ſmall diſtrict called Haſbeya, which 
is at preſent governed by an Emir, a relation and 
rival of the Emir Youſet, who farms it of Djezzar 
for ſixty purſes. The country is mountainous, and 
greatly reſembles the Lower Lebanon; the chain of 
mountains which ſtretch along the vale of Bekaa, 
was called by the ancients Anti-Lebanon, from their 
being p 0 the Lebanon of the Druzes and 
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Maronites; and the vale of Bekaa, which ſeparates 
them, is properly the ancient Cœle Syria, or hollow 


Syria. This valley, by collecting the water of the 


mountains, has rendered it conſtantly one of the moſt | 
fertile diſtricts of all Syria, but the mountains con- 
centrating the rays of the ſun, produce likewiſe a 
heat in ſummer not inferior to that of Egypt. The 
air nevertheleſs is not unhealthy, no doubt becauſe WM 
perpetpally renewed by the north wind, and becauſe | 


the waters never ſtagnate. The inhabitants ſleep 


without injury upon their terraces. Before the earth. 


quake of 1759, this whole country was covered with 


villages and plantations of the Motoualis ; but the 


deſtruction occaſioned by this terrible calamity, and 


the ſubſequent wars with the Turks, have almoſt 
| deſtroyed every thing, The only place which merits 


* 


attention is the city of Balbek. _ 
Balbek, celebrated by the Greeks and Latins, under 
the name of Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun, is fitu- 


ated at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, preciſely on the 
laſt riſing ground where the mountain terminates in 
the plain. As we arrive from the ſouth we diſcover 


the city only at the diſtance of a league and a half, 


behind a hedge of trees, over the verdant tops of 
which appears a white edging of domes and Minarets. 


After an hour's journey we reach theſe trees, which 
are very fine walnuts; and ſoon after, croſſing ſome 
ill cultivated gardens, by winding paths, arrive at 


| the entrance of the city. We there perceive a ruin: 
ed wall, flanked with ſquare towers, which aſcends 
the declivity to the right, and traces the precincts of 


the ancient city. This wall, which 1s only ten or 
twelve feet high, permits us to have a view of thoſe 


void ſpaces, and heaps of ruins, which are the inya- 


riable appendage of every Turkiſh city; but what 
principally attracts our attention, is a large edifice on 


the left, which, by its lofty walls, and rich columns, 


manifeſtly appears to be one ef thoſe temples which 
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antiquity has left for our admiration. Theſe ruins, 
which are ſome of the moſt beautiful and beſt pre- 


ſerved of any in Aſia, merit a particular deſcription. 
Io“ give a juſt idea of them, we muſt ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves deſcending from the interior of the town. 
After having croſſed the rubbiſh and huts wich which 
it is filled, we arrive at a vacant place which appears 
to have been a Square ; there, in front, towards the 
weſt, we perceive a grand ruin, which conſiſts of two 
pavilions ornamented with pilaſters, joined at their 
1 —— angle by a wall one hundred and ſixty feet in 
length. This front commands the open country from 


a ſort of terrace, on the edge of which we diſtinguiſh, 


with difficulty, the baſes or twelve columns, which 
tormerly extended from one pavillion to the other, 
and formed a portico. The principal gate is obſtruc- 
ted by heaps of ſtones ; but that obſtacle ſurmounted, 
we enter an empty ſpace, which is an hexagonal 
court of one hundred and eighty feet diameter. The 
court is ſtrewed with broken columns, mutilated 
capitals, and the remains of pilaſters, entablatures, 
and cornices; around it is a row of ruined edifices, 
which diſplay all the ornaments of the richeſt archi- 
tecture. At the end of this court, oppoſite the welt, 
is an outlet, which formerly was a gate, through 
which we perceive a ſtill more extenſive range of 
ruins, whoſe magnificence ſtrongly excites curioſity. 
Jo have a full proſpe& of theſe, we muſt aſcend a 
lope, up which were the ſteps to this gate, and we 
then arrive at the entrance of a ſquare court, much 
more ſpacious than the former.“ The eye is firſt 
attracted by the end of this court, where fix enor- 
mous and majeſtic columns, render the ſcene aſton- 
iſhingly grand and pictureſque. Another object not 
leſs intereſting, is a ſecond range of columns to the 


It is three hundred and fiſty feet wide, and three hundred 


ind thirty fix in length, 
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left, which appear to have been part of the Periſtyle 
of a temple ; but before we pals thither, we cannot 
refuſe particular attention to the edifices which encloſe 
this court on each ſide. They form a fort of gallery 
which contains various chambers, ſeven of which may 
be reckoned in each of the principal wings : viz. 
two in a ſemicircle, and five in an oblong ſquare. 
The bottom of theſe apartments ſtill retains pediments 
of niches and tabernacles, the ſupporters of which 


are deſtroyed. On the fide of the court they are 


open, and preſent only four and fix columns totally 
deſtroyed. It is not eaſy to conceive the uſe of theſe 
apartments ; but this does not diminiſh our admira- 
tion at the beauty of their pilaſters and the richneſs 


ol the frize of the entablature. Neither is it poſſi- 
ble to avoid remarking the ſingular effect which 


reſults from the mixture of the garlands, the large 
foliage of the capitals, and the ſculpture of wild plants 
with which they are every where ornamented. In 
traverſing the length of the court, we find in the 
middle a little ſquare Eſplanade, where was a pavil- 
lion, of which nothing remains but the foundation. 
At length we arrive at the foot of the fix columns; 
and then firſt conceive all the boldneſs of their eleva- 
tion, and the fichneſs of their workmanſhip. Their 
ſhafts are twenty-one feet eight inches in circumte- 
rence, and fifty-eight feet high; fo that the total 


height, including the entablature, is from ſeventy-one | 
to ſeventy-two feet. Ihe ſight of this ſuperb ruin 
thus ſolitary and unaccompanied, at firſt itrikes us | 


with aſtoniſhment ; but, on a more attentive examin- 
ation, we diſcover a ſeries of foundations, which mark 
an oblong ſquare of two hundred and ſixty- eight feet 
in length, and one hundred and forty-ſix wide; and, 
which, it ſeems probable, was the Periſtyle of a grand 
temple, the primary purpoſe of this whole ſtructure. 
It preſented to the great court, that is to the eaſt, 2 
mont of ten columns, with nineteen on each fide, 
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which with the other ſix, make in all fifty-four. The 
ground on which it ſtood was an oblong ſquare, on 
2 level with this court, but narrower than it, fo that 
there was only a terrace of twenty-ſeven feet wide 
round the colonade; the eſplanade this produces, 
fronts the open country, toward the welt, by a flop- 
ing wall of about thirty feet. 'This deſcent as you 


approach the city becomes leſs ſteep, fo that the foun- 


dation of the pavillion is on a level with the termina- 
tion of the hill, whence it is evident that the whole 
ground of the courts has been artificially raiſed. Such 
was the former ſtate of this edifice, but the ſouthward 
ſide of the grand temple was afterwards blocked up 
to build a ſmaller one, the Peryſtile and walls of 
which are ſtill remaining. This temple, ſituated ſome 
feet lower than the other, preſents a fide of thirteen 
columns, by eight in front, (in all thirty-four), which 


are likewiſe of the Corinthian order; their ſhafts are 


| fifteen feet eight inches in circumference, and forty- 


four in height. The building they ſurround is an 


oblong ſquare, the front of which turned toward the 
eaſt, is out of the line of the left wing of the great 
court. To reach it you mult croſs trunks of columns, 
heaps of ſtone, and a ruinous wall by which it is now 


hid. After ſurmounting theſe obſtacles, you arrive 


at the gate, where you may ſurvey the encloſure 
which was once the habiration of 2 god; but inſtead 


of the awful ſcene of a proſtrate people, and facrifi- 
ces offering by a multitude of prieſts, the ſky, which 
1s open from the falling in of the roof, only lets in 
light to ſhew a chaos of ruins covered with duſt and 


weeds. The walls, formerly enriched with all the 
ornaments of the Corinthian order, now preſent noth- 


ing but pediments of niches, and tabernacles of which 
almoſt all the ſupporters are fallen to the ground. 
Between the niches is a range of fluted pilaſters, whoſe 
capitals ſupport a broken entablature ; but what re- 


mains of it diſplays a rich frize of foliage reſting on 
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the heads of ſatyrs, horſes, bulls, Kc. Orer this en: 
tablature was the ancient md, 


which was fifty-ſeven 
feet wide, and one hundred and ten in length. The 


walls which ſupported it are thirty-one feet high, 
and without a window. It is impoſſible to form any 


idea of the ornaments of this root, except from the 
fragments lying on the ground; but it could not 
have been richer than the gallery of the Periſ. 
tyle : the principal remaining parts contain tablets 
in the form of lozenges, on which are repreſented 


Jupiter ſeated on his eagle; Leda carefled by the 
| ſwan; Diana with her bow and creſcent, and ſeveral 


buſts which ſeem to be figures of emperors and em- 


preſſes. It would lead me too far, to enter more 


minutely into the deſcription of this aſtoniſhing edi- 
fice. The lovers of the arts will find it deſcribed 
with the greateſt truth and accuracy in a work pub- 


liſhed at London in 1757, under the title of Ruins of 


Balbek. This work, compiled by Mr. Robert Wood, 
the world owes to the attention and liberality of Mr. 
Dawkins, who in 4751 viſited Balbek, and Palos 
It is impoſſible to add any thing to the fidelity of their 
deſcription. 

Several changes however have taken place ſince 
their journey: for example, they found nine large 


columns ſtanding, and, in 1784, I found but fix. 


They reckoned nine and twenty at the leſſer temple, 
but their now remain but twenty; the others have 
been overthrown by the earthquake of 1759. It has 
likewiſe ſo ſhaken the walls of the leſſer temple, that 
the ſtone of the ſoffit* of the gate has ſlid between 
the two adjoining ones, and deſcended eight inches; 
by which means the body of the bird ſculptured on 


that ſtone, is ſuſpended, detached from its wings, and 


the two garlands, which hung from its beak and ter- 
minated in two Genii. Nature alone has not effected 


* The Sofit is the 106 hone at the 10p of a gate. 
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this devaſtation; the Turks have had their ſhare in 
Their motive is to 


the deſtruction of the columns. 
procure the iron cramps, which Herve to join the ſeve- 
ral blocks of which each colu- 


of the columns are not even disjointed by their fall; 
one, among others, as Mr. Wood obſerves, has pe- 
netrated a ſtone of the temple wall without giving 
way; nothing can ſurpaſs the workmanthip of theſe 
columns; they are joined without any cement, yet 
there is not room for the blade of a knife between 


their interſtices. After ſo many ages, they in general 


ſtill refain their original whiteneſs. But, what is ſtill 


more aſtoniſhing is, the enormous Abtes which com- 


pole the floping wall. To the welt, the ſecond layer 
is formed of ſtones which are from twenty-eight to 
thirty-five feet long, by about nine in height. Over 
this layer, at the north-weſt angle, there are three 
tones, which alone occupy a ſpace of one hundred 
and ſeventy-five feet and one halt; viz. the firſt, 


hity-eight feet ſeven inches; the ſecond, fifty. eight 


feet eleven, and the third, exactly fifty eight feet, 


and each of theſe are twelve feet thick. Theſe ſtones | 


are of a white granite, with large ſhining flakes, like 
Gypſe; there is a quarry of this kind of ſtone under 
the whole city, and in the adjacent mountain, which 
is open in ſeveral places, and, among others, on the 
right, as we approach the city. There is till lying 


there a ſtone, hewn on three ſides, which is ſixty- 


nine feet two inches long, twelve feet ten inches 
broad, and thirteen feet three inches in thickneſs. 
By what means could the ancients move thoſe enor- 
mous maſſes? This is doubtleſs a oroblemn in me- 
chanics curious to reſolve. The inhabitants of Bal- 
bek have a very commodious manner of explaining 


it, by ſuppoſing theſe edifices to have been conſtructed 


by Dienoun, or Genii, who obeyed the orders of king 


A adding, that the motive of ſuch immenſe 


Vol. il. N "Zi 


in is compoſed. - Thele 
cramps anſwer fo well the end intended, that ſeveral 
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works was to conceal in e caverns vaſt 


treaſures, which {till remain there. To diſcover theſe, 


many have deſcended into the vaults which range 
under the whole edifice; but the inutility of their 


reſearches, added to the oppreflions and extortions 
of the governors, who have made their ſuppoſed diſ- 


cCoveries a pretext, have at length diincartened them; 


but they imagine the Europeans wilt be more ſucceſo— 
tul, nor would it be pothble to perſuade them but 
wha t we are poſſeſſed of the magic art of deſtroying 


Taliſmans. It is in vain to oppole reaſon to ignorauce 


and prejudice: and it would be no lefs ridiculous to 
attempt to prove to them that Solomon never was 
acquainted with the Corinthian order, which was only 


in uſe under the Roman emperors. But their tradi- 
tion on the ſubject of this prince may ſuggeſt three 
important obſervations. 

Firſt, that all tradition relative to high antiquity, 


is as falſe among the orientals as the Europeans. 


With them, as with us, facts which happened a hun- 


red years before, when not preferved in writing, are 
altered, mutilated, or forgotton. 'To expect infor- 
mation from them with reſpect to events in the time 
of David or Alexander, would be as abſurd as to 
make enquiries of the Flemiſh peaſants concerning 


Clovis or Charlemagne. 


Secondly, that throughout Syria, the Mahometans, 

as well as the jews and Chriſtians, attribute every 
great work to Solomon: not that the memory of him 
ſtill remains by tradition in thoſe countries, but from 
certain paſſages in the Old "Teſtament ; which, with 
the goſpel, is the ſource of almoſt all their tradition, 
as theſe are the only hiſtorical books read or known; 
but as their expounders are very ignorant, their appli- 


cations. of what they are told, are generally very re— 
mote from truth : by an error of this kind, ney pre- 
tend that Balbek is the houſe of the fore/t of Lebanon, 
built by Solomon; nor do they approach neater pro- 


— 
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bability, when they attribute to that king the well of 


Tyre, and the buildings of Palmyra. 
A third remark is, that the belief in hidden trea- 
— has been confirmed by diſcoveries which have 


been really made from time to time. It is not ten 
ears ſince a ſmall coffer was found at Hebron, full of 


gold and filver medals, with an ancient Arabic book 


on medicine. In the country of the Druzes, an in- 


dividual diſcovered, likewiſe, ſome time fince, a jar 
with gold coin in the form of a creſcent; but as the 
:hiefs and governors claim a right to theſe diſcove- 


ries, and ruin thoſe who have made them, under pre- 


dert of obliging them to make reſtoration, thoſe who 
ind any thing endeavour carefully to conceal it; 


they ſecretly melt the antique coins, nay, frequently 
bury them again 1n the ſame place where they found 


them, from the ſame fears which cauſed their firſt 
_ concealment, and which prove the ſame tyranny for- 
merly exiſted in theſe countries. 

When we conſider the extraordinary Mage 


of the temple of Balbek, we cannot but be aſtoniſhed 


at the ſilence of the Greek and Roman authors. Mr. 


Wood, who has carefully examined all the ancient 


writers, has found no mention of it, except in a frag- 
ment of John of Antioch, who attribures the con- 


ſtruction of this edifice to Antoninus Pius. The in- 


icriptions which remain corroborate this opinion, 
which perfectly accounts for the conſtant uſe of the 


Corinthian order, ſince that order was not in general 


uſe before the third age of Rome; but we ought by 
no means to alledge as an additional proof, the bird 
ſculptured over the gate; for if his crooked beak, 


large claws, and the caduceus he bears, give him the | 
appearance of an eagle, the tuft of feathers on his 


head, like that of certain pigeons, proves that he is 
not the Roman eagle: beſides that the ſame bird is 
found in the remple of Palmyra, and 1s therefore 


evidentiy an oriental eagle, conſecrated to the ſun, 
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who was the divinity adored in both theſe temples. 
His worſhip exiſted at Balbek, in the moſt remote 
antiquity. His ſtatue, which reſembled that of Oſi- 


ris, had been tranſported there from the Heliopolis 


of Egypt, and the ceremonies with which he was 


worſhipped there have been deſcribed by Macrobius, 
in his curious work entitled Saturnalia*. Mr. Wood > 
ſuppoſes, with reaſon, that the name of Balbek, which 
in Syriac ſignifies City of Bal, or of the Sun, origi. 


nated in this worſhip. The Greeks, by naming it 


Heliopolis, have, in this inſtance, only given a literal 


tranſlation of the oriental word, a practice to which 


they have not always adhered. We are ignorant of 


the ſtate of this city in remote antiquity ; but it is to 


be preſumed that its ſituation, on the road from Lyte 
to Palmyra, gave it ſome part of the commerce of 


theſe opulent capitals. Under the Romans, in the 


time of Auguſtus it is mentioned as a garriſon town 


and there is ſtill remaining, on the wall of the ſouth- 
ern gate, on the right, as we enter, an inſcription 


which proves the truth of this, the words KenTURIA 


Prima, in Greek characters, being very legible. One 
hundred and ferty years after, Antoninus built there 


the preſent temple, inſtead of the ancient one, which 
was doubtleſs falling into ruins ; but Chriſtianity har- 


ing gained the aſcendency under Conſtantine, the 


modern temple was neglected, and afterwards con- 
verted into a church, a wall of which is now remain- 


ing, that hid the ſanctuary of the idols. It continued 
thus until the invaſion of the Arabs, when it is pro- 
bable they envied the Chriſtians ſo beautiful a build- 
ing. The church being leſs frequented fell to decay; 
wars ſucceeded, and it was converted into a place of 
defence, battlements were built on the wall which 
ſurrounded it, on the parillions and at the angles, 


* He there calls it eee a city of the Affyraans, the 
- ancients frequently confounded that nation with the Syrians: 
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which ſtill ſubſiſt; and from that tnt the temple, 
expoſed to the fate of war, fell rapidly to ruin. 


The ſtate of the city is not lefs deplorable ; the 


wretched government of the Emirs of the houſe of 
ilarfouthe, had already greatly impaired it, and the 


-arthquake of 1759 completed its deſtruction. The 


wars of the Emir Youlſlef, and Djezzar, have render- 


ed it Gill more deſerted and ruinous; of five thouſand 


inhabitants, at which number they were eſtimated in 
1751, not twelve hundred are now remaining and all 
thete poor, without induitry or commerce, and cultt- 
vating nothing but a little cotton, ſome maize, and 
water-melons. Throughout this part of the country, 
the foil is poor, and continues to be ſo, both as we 
proceed to the north,” or to "the ſouth- eaſt, towards 
Vamalcus. 


—— ͤ UZ?—]—]— 
CHAP; it: 
Of the Pachalics of Danaſcus 


Las: Phe of P the: fourth and laſt 
of Syria, comprehends nearly the whole eaſtern part 
of that country. It extends to the north from Mar- 
ra, on the road to Aleppo, as far as Habroun, in the 
ſouth- eaſt of Paleſtine. It is bounded to the weſt by 
the mountains of the Anſarians, thoſe of Anti-Leba- 
non, and the upper part of the Jordan ; then croſling 
that river in the country of Bilan, it includes Nab- 
lous, Jeruſalem, and Habroun, and enters the deſert 
to the eaſt, into which it advances more or leſs, ac- 
cording as the country is capable of cultivation; but 
in general it does not extend to any conſiderable dif. 
tance from the latter mountains, except in the diſtri 
of Tadmour or Palmyra, towards which it reren 
fun hve days Journey. 
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mulberry, and fruit trees, and in ſome places to vines, 
from which the Greeks make wine, and the Maho- 


In this vaſt extent of country, the foil and ite pro. 
ductions are very various; but the plains of the 
Hauran. and thoſe on the banks of the Orontes, are I < 
the moit fertile: they produce wheat, bariey, doura, 1 
ſeſamum, and cotton. The country of Damaſcus, = 1: 
and the Upper Bekaa, are of a grav elly and poor ſoil, Y : 
better adapted to ſruits and tobacco, than any ching ' WL 
elſe. All the mountains are appropriated to olive, | 5 


metans dried raiſins. en 
The Pacha enjoys all the privileges of his poll Wi 
which are more comſiderable than thoſe of any other as 
Pachalic ; for beſides the farm of all the cuſtoms Ml + 
and impoſts, and an abſolute authority, he is alſo con. "wh 
dvfor of the ſacred caravan of Mecca, nnder the elt 
highly reſpected title of Fmir Hadi.“ The Maho— wh 
metans confider this oſſice as fo mporeants and entitled ©: 
to ſuch reverence, that the perſon of a Pacha who J 
acquits himſelf well of it, becomes inviolable even Hun 
by the Sultan: it is no longer permitted to ſhed hi: ble 
blood. But the Divan has invented a method of ſa- Ml Var 
tisfying its vengeance on thofe who are protected by ey 
this privilege, without departing from this literal | ll 
expreſſion of the law, by ordering them to be pounded O71 
IN a mortar, or fntherd#:5 in a ſack, of which there en 
have been various inſtances. | the . 
'The tribute of the Pacha to the Sultan, is no more [IT 
than forty-five purſes (two thouſand three hundred Fler 
and forty three pounds ;) but he is charged with [2 Ca, 
all the expences of the Hadj : theſe are eſtimated at Vail e 
ix thoutand purſes, or three hundred and twelve MW <*utr 
thouſand five hundred pounds. They conſiſt of pro- eG 
viſions of corn. barley, rice, &c. and in the hire of ens 
camels, which muſt be provided for the eſcort and 2 Jultice 
AM lums! 
*The caravan of Mecre bears excluſively the name of Fa of Na 
which 8 5 nes ane the others are elend hmply Kaſit Wr thi 
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zreat number of pilgriais. Beſides this, eighteen 
hundred purſes mult be puid to the Arab tribes, wo 
dwell near the road, to fecure a free patitage.. "The 
Pacha reimburſes himſelf by the miri, or mi 
lands, either by collecting it himſelf, or by farming 
ic out, as ne docs in many places. He does not 
receive the cuſtoms, theſe are collected by a Deftar- 
dar, or maſter of the regiſters, and are appointed for 
the pay of the Janiſaries, and governors of caſtles, 
watch are on the route to Mecca. Beſides his other 
emoluments, the Pacha is the heir of all the pilgrims 
who die on the journey, and this is not the leaſt of 
his perquiſites; for it is invariably obſerved that thoſe 
are the richeſt of the pilgrims. Beſides all this, he 
bas the profits he makes by lending r for inter- 
elt to merchants and farmers, and raking from them 
whatever, he thinks prope, in the way of — or 
extortion. 8 
His military clablifhment confiltui in fix or Fee 
undred Janilaries, better conditioned, and more in- 
bolent, than in other parts of the country; as many 
Barbary Arabs, who are naked, and Pplunderers as 
ney are every where, and in eight or nine hundred 
Dellibaches, or horſemen. Theſe troops, which in 
5yria paſs for a confiderable army, are neceſſary, not 
| only by way of efcort for the caravan, and to reſtrain 
the Arabs, but likewiſe to enable him to collect the 
miri from his own lubjects. Every year, three monthis 
prior to the departure ol the Hadj, he makes what 
s called his circuit; that is, he travels through his 
at government, at the head of bis foldiers, and raiſes 
coutridutions on the towns and v illages. This is ſeldom 
Jcdected without reſiſtance; the ignorant populace, 
excited by factious chiefs, or provoked by the in- 
jultice of the Pacha, frequently revolt, and pay the 


ot Nablous, Bethlehem, and Hara are famous 
tor this rcfraRori: nels, which. has procured them pe- 


lums levied on them with the muſket; hi inhabitants 


tor lite: in the preſent century it was held for fifty 


good. He had likewiſe eſtabliſhed fuch a degree of 


that J am an abler extortioner than you.“ The 
ſame day he ſent an order to the Mufti to wait upol 
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culiar privileges; but when opportunity offers, they 


are made to pay ten- fold. The Pachalic of Damaſcus, 
trom its ſituation, is more expoled than any other to 


the incurſions of the Bedouin Arabs; yet it is re- 


marked to be the leaſt ravaged of any in Syria, 
The reaſon aſſigned is, that inſtead of frequently 
changing the Pachas, as is practiſed in the other go- 

vernments, the Porte uſually beſtows this Pachalic | 


years by a rich family of Damaſcus, called El-Adm, 
a father and three brothers of which ſucceeded each 
other. Aſad, the laſt of them, whom J have before | 
mentioned in the hiſtory of Daher, held it fifteen 
years during which time he did an infinite deal of | 


diſcipline among the ſoldiers as, to prevent the pes. 
lants from being injured by their robberies and ex- 
tortions. His paſſion, like that of all men in office 
throughout Turkey, was to amaſs money, but he did 
not let it remain idle in his coffers, and, by a modera- 
tion unheard of in this country required no more 
intereſt for it than ſix per cent.“ An anecdote is 
related of him which will give an idea of his cha. 
racter: Being one day in want of money, the in- 
formers, by whom the Pachas are conſtantly fur- 
rounded, adviſed him to levy a contribution on the 
Chriſtians, and on the manufacturers of ſtuffs. <** How 
5 much do you think that they may produce?“ faid 
Alad. Fifty or ſixty purſes,” replied they. © But,” 
aniwered he, © theſe people are by no means rich, 
„ how will they raiſe that ſum ?” «© My lord they 
will ſell their wives jewels; and, beſides, they ate 
„ Chriſtian dogs.“ I'll ſhew you,“ replied the Pacha, 


In Syria and in Egypt, the ordinary intereſt is from twelee 
to Efteen, nay, frequently from twenty to thirty per cent. 
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kim ſecretly, and at night. As ſoon as the Mufti 


arrived, Aſad told him, he was informed he had 


long led a very irregular life in private; that he, 
though the head of the law, had indulged himſelf 
in drinking wine and eating pork, contrary to the 


e precepts of the molt pure book; aſſuring him, at 


the fame time, he was determined to inform againſt 


him to the Mufti of Stamboul (Conſtantinople), 


but that he wiſhed to give him timely notice, that 


+ he might not reproach him with perfidiouſueſs.“ 
Ihe Mufti, terrified at this menace, conjured him to 


deſiſt; and, as ſuch offers are an open and allowed 
traffic among the Turks, promiſed him a preſent of a 
thouſand piaſtres. The Pacha rejected the offer; the 


Mufti doubled and trebled the ſum, till at length 


they ſtrike a bargain for ſix thouſand piaſtres, with 


| the reciprocal engagement to oblerve a protound 
The next day, Aſad ſends for the Cadi, and 


filence. 
addreſſes him in the fame manner; tells him he is 
informed of ſeveral flagrant abuſes in his adminiſtra- 


tion; and that he is no ſtranger to a certain affair, 


which may perhaps coſt him his head. The Cadi, 
confounded, implores his clemency, negociates like 


the Mufti; accommodates the matter for a like ſum, 
and retires, congratulating himſelf that he has eſcaped 


even at that price. He proceeded in like manner 
with the Wali, the Nakib, the Aga of the Janiſaries, 
the Mohteſeb, and, after them, with the wealthieſt 
Turkiſh and Chriſtian merchants. Each of theſe, 
charged with offences peculiar to their ſituations ; 
and, above all, accuſed of intrigues, were anxious 
to purchaſe pardon by contributions. When the ſum 
total was colleCted, the Pacha, being again with his 
intimates, thus addrefled them, Have you heard it 
reported, in Damaſcus, that Aſad has been guilty 

of extortion ?*” No, Seignior.”* “By what means, 


then, have I found the two hundred purſes I now 


„ ſhew you?” The informers began to exclaim in 
Vols BE. U 
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great admiration, and enquire what method he had 
employed. I ü have fleeced the rams, 


3» 


and not ſkinned the lambs and the kids.” 
After fifteen years reign, the people of Damaſcus 


were deprived of this man, by intrigues, the hiſtory 
of which is thus related: About the year 1755, one 


of the black eunuchs of the ſeraglio, making the 
pilgrimage of Mecca, took vp his quarters with Aſad ; 


but not contented with the fimple hoſpitality with 


which he was entertained, he would not return by 
Damaſcus, but took the road to Gaza. Hofein 


Pacha, who then was governor of that town, took 


care to give him a ſumptuous entertainment. The 
eunuch on his return to Conſtantinople, did not for- 
get the treatment he had received from his two hoſts; 
and, to ſhew at once his gratitude and reſentment 


devedhninied to ruin Aſad, and raiſe Hoſein to his dig- 
nity. His intrigues were ſo ſucceſsful that, after the 


year 1756, Jeruſalem was detached from the govern- 
ment of Damaſcus, and beſtowed upon Hoſein, under 
the title of a Pachalic, and the following year he ob- 


tained that of Damaſcus. Aſad, thus depoſed retired 
with his houſehold into the defart, to avoid ſtill | 


greater diſgrace. The time of the caravan arrived: 
Hoſein conducted it, agreeable to the duty of his ſta- 
tion ; but, on his return, having quarreiled with the 
Arabs, concerning ſome payment they claimed, they 
attacked him, deleated the eſcort, and entirely plun: 
dered the caravan, in 1757. On the news of this 


_ diſaſter, the whole empire was thrown into as much 


contagion as could have been occaſioned by the loſs 


of the moſt important battle. The families of twenty 


thouſand pilgrims, who had perifhed with thirſt and 
hunger, or been ſlain by the Arabs; the relations 0! 
a multitude of women who had been carried into 
ſlavery; the merchants intereſted in the plundered 
caravan, all demanded vengeance on the cowardice 
of the Emir * and the — of the Bedouins 


replied he, 


© 0 pocbe ne 0 
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The Data. alarmed, at firſt proſcribed the head of 
 Holein ; but he conceaſed himſelf ſo well, that it 
was impoſſible to ſurpriſe him; while he, from his 


retreat, acting in concert with the eunuch his pro- 


tector, undertook to exculpate himſelf, in which, 
alter three months he ſucceeded, by producing a real 
or fictitious letter of Aſad, by which it appeared that 


this Pacha had excited the Arabs to attack the cara- 


van, to revenge himſelf of Hoſein. The profcription 
was now turned againſt Aſad, and nothing but the 
opportunity wanting to carry it inte. execution. 

The Pachalic, however, remained vacant: Hoſein, 


diſgraced as he was, could not refume his govern- 
ment. The Porte, deſiring to revenge the late at- 


front, and provide for the fafety of the pilgrims in 
future, made, choice of a ſingular man, whoſe cha- 


rater and hiſtory deſerve to be noticed. This man, 
named Abd-allah-el- Satadji, was born near Bagdad, 


in an obſcure ſtation. Entering very young into the 
| ſervice of the Pacha, he had paſſed the firlt years of 
his life in camps and war, and been preſent, as a 
common ſoldier, in all the campaigns 9 the Turks 
againſt the famous Shah-Thamas-Kouli-Khan; and 


the bravery and intelligence he diſplayed, raiſed him, 
ſtep by ſtep, even to the dignity of Pacha of Bagdad. 


Advanced to this eminent poſt, he conducted him- 
ſelf with ſo much firmneſs and prudence, that he 


reſtored peace to the country from both foreign and 
domeſtic wars. The ample and military life he con- 


tinued to lead requiring no great ſupplies of money, 
| he amaſſed none; but the great officers of the 


Seraglio of Conſtantinople, who derived. no profits 
from his moderation, did not approve of this diſ- 


intereſtedneſs, and waited only tor a pretext to re- 
move him. 


This they ſoon found. Abd- allah oo kept back 


the ſum of one hundred thouſand livres (above four 
toutand pounds,) ariling from the eſtate of a mer- 
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chant. Scarcely had the Fachs reveived it, before it 
was demanded from him. In vain did he repreſent, 


that he had uſed it to pay ſome old arrears of the 
troops ; in vain did he requeſt time: the Viſir only 
preſſed him the more cloſely ; and, on a ſecond re- 
fuſal, diſpatched a black eunuch, ſecretly provided | 


with a kat-ſherif, to take off his head. The eunuch, 
arriving at Bagdad, feigned himſelf a ſick perfon 


travelling for his health; and, as ſuch, ſent his re- 
ſpects to the Pacha; obſerving the uſual forms of 


politeneſs, and requeſting permiſſion to pay him a 


viſit. Abd- allah, well acquainted with the practices 


of the Divan, was diſtruſtful of ſo much complai- 


ſance, and ſuſpected ſome ſecret miſchief. His trea- 


ſurer, not leſs verſed in ſuch plots, and greatly 


attached to his perſon, confirmed him in theſe ſul- 2 


picions ; and, in order to diſcover the truth, propoſed 


to go and ſearch the eunuch's baggage, while he 


and his retinue ſhould be paying their viſit to the 
Pacha. Abd-allah approved the expedient, and at 
the hour appointed, the treaſurer repaired to the tent 


of the eunuch, and made ſo careful a ſearch, that he 
found the kat-ſherif concealed in the lapelles of a 


peliſſe. Immediately he flew to the Pacha, and ſend- 


ing for him into an adjoining room, told him what 


he had diſcovered.* Abd-allah, furniſhed with the 


fatal writing, hid it in his boſom, and returned to the 
apartment ; when reſuming, with an air of the great- 


eſt eie his converſation with the eunuch : 


«© The more I think of it,” ſaid he, Seignior Aga, 
ce the more am I aſtoniſhed at your journey into this 
* country; Bagdad is ſo far from Stamboul, we can 


<* boaſt ſo little of our air, that 1 can ſcarcely believe 
<«« you have come hither for no other _ but the 
of re-eſtabliſhment of your health.“ It is true, 


9 . theſe facts from event who was intimate with this 


treaſurer, and had ſeen Abd-allah at Jeruſalem. 
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replied the Aga; I am alfo commiſſioned to demand 
* of you ſomething on account of the four thouſand 
pounds you received.” © We will ſay nothing 
„ of that,” anſwered the Pacha; but come“ ad- 
ded he with an air of firmneſs, “ confeſs that you 
„have likewiſe orders to bring with you my head. 
© Obſerve what I ſay, you know my character, and 
«+ you know my word may be depended on: I now 
aſſure you that, if you make an open declaration 
«+ of the truth you ſhall depart without the leaſt in- 
« jury,” The eunuch now began a long defence, 
proteſting that he came with no ſuch black intentions. 
« By my head,” ſaid Abd-allah, © confeſs to me the 
„ truth :”* the eunuch ſtill denied. By your head; 
he ſtill denied : © Take care, By the head of the 
Sultan; he {till perſiſted. Be it fo,” ſays Abd- 
allah, “ the matter is decided: thou haſt pronounced 
„thy doom ;*” and drawing forth the kat-ſherif, 
„Know you this paper? Thus you govern at Con- 
« {tantinople : Yes, you are a troop of villains, 
„ who ſport with the lives of whoever happen to diſ- 
* pleaſe you, and ſhed, without remorſe, the blood 
| © of the ſervants of the Sultan. The Vifir muſt have 
heads: he ſhall have one; off with the head of 
„that dog and ſend it to Conſtantinople.” The 
order was executed on the ſpot, and the eunuch's 
 retinue, diſmiſſed departed with his head. ; 
After this deciſive ſtroke, Abd-allah might have 
avalled himſelf of his popularity to revolt; but he 
rather choſe to retire among the Curds. Here the 
pardon of the Sultan was ſent him, and an order, 
appointing him Pacha of Damaſcus. Wearied of 
his exile, and dgftitute of money, he accepted the 
commiſſion, and ſet out with one hundred men who 
tollowed his fortune. On his arrival on the frontiers 
of his new government, he learnt that Aſad was en- 
| camped in the neighbourhood : he had heard him 
Ipoken of as the greateſt man in Syria, and was de- 
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firous of ſeeing him. He therefore diſguiſed himſelf, 
and, accompanied only by ſix horſemen, repaired 
to his camp, and delired to ſpeak with him. He was 
introduced, as is uſual in theſe camps, without much 
ceremony; and, after the cuſtomary falutations, Aſad 
enquired of him whither he was going, and whence 


he came? Abd-allah replied, he was one of fix or 
ſeven Curd horſemen who were ſeeking employment, | 


and hearing Satadji was appointed to the Pachahe of 


Damaſcus, were going to apply to him ; but being 


informed on their way that Aſad was encamped in 
the neighbourhood, they had come to requeſt of him 
proviſions for themſelves and their horles. With 
pleaſure, replied Aſad; but do you know Satadji! 
Yes. What ſort of a man is he? Is he fond of money ? 


No; Satadji cares very little for money or peliſles, 
or ſhawls or pearls, or women; he is fond of nothing 


but well-tempered arms, good horſes, and war. He 
does juſtice, protects the widow and the orphan, 
reads the Koran, and lives on butter and milk. I; 
he old ? ſaid Aſad. Fatigue has made him appear 
older than he 1s: he 1s covered with wounds ; he has 
received a blow with a ſabre that has made him lame 
of his left leg; and another, which makes him lean 
his head on his right ſhoulder. In ſhort, ſaid he, haſli- 
ly rifing, he is in ſhape and features, exactly like my 

icture. At theſe words Aſad turned pale, and gave 
himſelf up for loſt ; but Abd-allah, fitting down again, 
ſaid to him, Brother, fear nothing; 1 am not ſent 


by a troop of banditti; I come not to betray thee: 


on the contrary, if I can render thee any fervice, 
command me, for we are both held in the ſame eſti- 


mation with our maſters; they have recalled me, 
| becauſe they wiſh to chaſtiſe the Bedouins ; when 


they have gratified their revenge on them, they will 
again lay plots to deprive me of my head. God 1 
2reat ; what he has decreed will come to paſs. 
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With theſe ſentiments, Abd-allah pt to Da- 
maſcus; where he reſtored good order, put an end 
to the extortions of the ſoldiery, and conducted the 
caravan, ſabre in hand, without paying a piaſtre ro 
the Arabs. During bis adminiſtration, which laſted 
two years, the country enjoyed the moſt perfect tran- 
quility. The inhabitants of Damaſcus {till lay, that 
under his government they ſlept in ſecurity with open 
doors. He himſelf, frequently diſguiſed as one of 


the pooreſt of the people, ſaw every thing with his 


own eyes. The acts of juſtice he ſometimes did, in 


conſequence of his diſcoveries under theſe diſguiſes, 


produced a ſalutary circumſpection. Some inſtances 
are {till told by the people with pleaſure. It is ſaid, 
for example, that being on his circuit at Jeruſalem, 
he had prohibited his ſoldiers from either taking, or 


ordering any thing without paying. One day, when 


he was going about in the diſguiſe of a poor man 
wich a little plate of lentiles in his hand, a ſoldier, who 


had a ase on his ſhoulders, would force him to 


carry it. After ſome reſiſtance, he took it on his 
back, while the Delibaſhe tollowing him, drove him 
on with imprecations. Another ſoldier, knowing the 
Pacha, made a fign to his comrade, who inſtant! 

took to flight, and eſcaped through the croſs ſtreets. 
After proceeding a few paces, Abd-allah no longer 
hearing his man, turned round, and vexed at miſſing 
his aim, threw his burthen on the ground, ſaying, 


the raſcally knaviſh dog! he has both robbed me 


of my hire and carried off my plate of lentiles. But 
the ſoldier did not long eſcape; for, a few days after, 
the Pacha again ſurpriſing him in the act of robbing 
a poor woman's garden, and ill treating her, ordered 
his head to be ſtruck off upon the ſpot. 

As for himſelf, he was unable to ward off the deſ- 
tiny he had foreſeen. After eſca aping ſeveral times 


from hired aſſaſſins, he was poiſoned by his nephew. 


This he diſcovered beto re _ died, and, fencing for 
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bis murderer: Wretch that thou art, ſaid he, the 


villains have ſeduced thee, thou haſt poiſoned me to 
profit by my ſpoils: it is in my power, before I die, 
to blaſt thy hopes, and puniſ thy ingratitude; but I 
know the Turks; they will be my avengers. In fact, 
Satadji had ſcarcely breathed his laſt before a Capidji 
produced an order to ſtrangle the nephew: which 
was executed. The whole hiſtory of the Torks 


proves that they love treaſon, but invariably puniſh 
the traitors, | Since Abd-allah, the Pachalic of Da- 


maſcus has paſſed ſucceſſively into the hands of Selik, 
Oſman, Mohammed, and Darouiſh, the fon of Of. 
man, who held it in 1784. This man, who has not 
the talents of his father, reſembles him in his tyran- 


nical diſpoſition, of which the following is a ſtriking | 
inſtance. In the month of November, 1784, a vil. 


lage of Greek Chriſtians, near Damaſcus, which had 
paid the miri, was called upon to pay it a ſecond time. 


The Shaiks, appealing to the regiſter, refuſed to com- 


ply; but a night or two after, a party of ſoldiers 
attacked the village, and flew one and thirty perſons. 
The wretched peaſants, in conſternation, carried the 
heads to Damaſcus, and demanded juſtice of the 
Pacha. After hearing their complaints, Darouiſh 
told them to leave the heads in the Greek church, 
while he made the neceffary enquiries. Three days 
elapſed, and the heads putrifving, . the Chriſtians 
wiſhed to bury them; but to effect this the Pacha's 
permiſſion was neceflary, for which they were under 
the neceſſity of paying forty Hes, or above t wo 
thouſand pounds. 

About a year ago, (in 178 505 Djezzar, availing 
himſelf of the credit his money had gained him at 
the Porte, diſpoſſeſſed Darouiſh, and governs at pre- 
ſent at 1 to which it is Tad he is endeavour- 
ing to add the Pachalic ef Aleppo. But it is not 
probable the Porte will conſent to grant him this, 
as uch an increaſe of power would render him mal- 


ha! 
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ter of all Syria; but beſides that the neceſſity of 
obſerving the Ruſſians, leaves the Divan no leiſure 


to conſider theſe affairs, it concerns itſelf but little 


about the revolt of the governors, ſince conſtant ex- 


perience has proved, that, ſooner or later, they ne- 
ver fail to fall into the ſnares that are laid for them. 
Nor is Djezzar likely to be an exception to this rule; 


tor though not deſtitute of talents, and eſpecially cun- 


ning“, his abilities are unequal to the taſk of con- 


ceiving and accompliſhing a great revolution. The 


courſe he purſues is that of all his predeceſſors: he 
only concerns himſelf with the welfare of the public, 
ſo far as it coincides with his private intereſt. The 
Moſque he has built at Acre, is a monument of pure 
vanity, on which he has expended, without any ad- 
vantage, the ſum of three millions of French livres, 
(one hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds): his 
Bazar is undoubtedly of more utility ; but before he 


began to build a market for the ſale of corn and vege- 


tables, he ſhould have paid ſome attention to the ſtate 
of agriculture, by which they are to be produced, 
and this 1s in a very languiſhing condition indeed, 
except cloſe to the walls of Acre. The principal 


part of his expences conſiſts in his gardens, his baths, 


and his white women: of the latter he poſſeſſed eigh- 
teen in 1784, and the luxury of theſe women is moſt 
enormous. As he is now growing old and has Joit 
the reliſh for other pleaſures, he regards nothing but 
amaſſing money. His avarice has alienated his ſol- 
diers, and his ſeverity created him enemies even in 
his own houſe. Two of his pages have already at- 
tempted to aſſaſſinate him; he has had the good luck 
to eſcape their piſtols, but fortune will not always 
favour him; he will one day ſhare the fate of ſo 
many others, and be taken by ſurpriſe, when he will 


* Baron de Tott has called Djezzar a lion: 5 thick he would 


have defined him better by calling ham a wolf, 
V or. II. X 
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reap no other fruit from his induſtry in heaping up 
wealth, than the eagerneſs of the Porte to obtain 


poſſeſſion of it, and the hatred of the people he has 


opprefied. Let us now return to the molt remarka- 


ble places in this Pachalic. 

The firſt that preſents itſelf is the city of Damaſcus, 
the capital and reſidence of the Pachas. The Arabs 
call it e/-Sham, agreeable to their cuſtom of beſtow- 


ing the name of the country on its capital. The 
ancient Oriental name of Demeſbt is known only to 


geographers. This city is ſituated in a vaſt plain, 
open to the ſouth and eaſt, and ſhut in towards the 
welt and north by mountains, which limit the view 
at no great diſtance; but in return, a number of 


rivulets ariſe from theſe mountains, which render the 


territory of Damaſcus the beſt watered and molt deli- 
cious province of all Syria; the Arabs ſpeak of it 
with enthuſiaſm; and think they can never ſuff- 


ciently extol the freſhneſs and verdure of its orchards, 


the abundance and variety of 1ts fruits, its numerous 


ſtreams, and the clearneſs of its rills and fountains. 

This is alſo the only part of Syria where there are 
detatched pleaſure houſes in the open country. The 
natives mult ſet a higher value on theſe advantages, - 
as they are the more rare in the adjacent provinces. 
In other reſpects, the foil, which is poor, gravelly, 


and of a reddiſh colour, is ill adapted for corn; but 


is on that account more ſuitable to fruits, which are 
here excellently flavoured. No city affords fo many 


canals and tountains ; each houſe has one; and all 
theſe waters are furniſhed by three rivulets, or branches 


of the ſame river, which after fertilizing the gardens 


for a courle of three leagues, flow into a hollow of 
the Deſert to the ſouth- ealt, where they form a mo- 


raſs called Behairat. el. Mardi, or the Lake of the 


Meadow. 
With ſuch a ſituation it cannot be diſputed that 


Damaſcus is one of the moſt agreeable cities in Tur- 


OY 
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key; but it is ſtill deficient in point of ſalubrity. 
The inhabitants complain with reaſon, that the white 


waters of the Barrada are cold and hard; and it is 


obſerved that the natives are ſubject to obſtructions; 
that the whiteneſs of their {kin is rather the paleneſs 


of ſickneſs than the colour of health; and that the 


too great uſe of fruit, particularly of -zpricots, OCCA- 
ſions there, every ſummer and mn, intermittent 
tevers and dylenteries. 
Duamaſcus is much longer than it is broad. M. 
Niebuhr, who has given a plan of it, makes it three 
| thouſand two hundred and fifty toiles, or ſomething 
leſs than a league and a half in circumference. Com- 
paring theſe dimenſions with thoſe of Aleppo, I ſup- 


poſe that Damaſcus may contain eighty thouſand in- 


habitants. The greater part of theſe are Arabs and 
Turks; the number of Chriſtians is eſtimated at 
above fifteen thouſand, two thirds of whom are Schiſ- 
matics. The Turks never ſpeak of the people of 
Damaſcus without obſerving, that they are the molt 
miſchievous in the whole empire; the Arabs, by a 


play on words, have made this proverb: Sham, ſhous, | 


| The man of Damaſcus, wicked: on the contrary, 
they ſay of the people of Aleppo, Halabi, tchelebi, 
the Aleppo man, a petit maitre. From a prejudice 
ariſing from the difference ot religions, they alſo add, 
that the Chriſtians there are more vile and knaviſh 
| than elſewhere ; doubtleſs, becauſe the Mahometans 
are there more fanatic and more inſolent. In this 


they reſemble the inhabitants of Cairo ; like them, 


they deteſt the Franks, nor is it poſſible to appear 
at Damaſcus in an European dreſs; our merchants 
have not been able to form any eſtabliſhment there; 
we only meet with two Capuchin Miſſionaries, and a 
phyſician who is not permitted to practiſe. 

This hatred the people of Damaſcus bear the Chriſ- 
trans, is maintained and increaſed by their communi- 
cation with Mecca, Their city, ſay they, is a holy 
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place, ſince it is one of the gates of the Caaba: for 
Damaſeus is the rendezvous for all the pilgrims from 
the north of Aſia, as Cairo is for thoſe from Africa. 


Their number every year amounts to from twenty to {| 


fifty thouſand ; many of them repair here four months 


| before the time, but the greateſt number only at the 


end of the Ramadan. Damaſcus then reſembles an 
immenſe fair; nothing is to be ſeen but ſtrangers 
from all parts of Turkey, and even Perſia; and every 
place 1s full of camels, horſes, mules, and merchan- 
dize. At length, after ſome days preparations, all 
this vaſt multitude fet out confuſedly on their march, 
and, travelling by the confines of the Deſert, arrive 


in forty days at Mecca, for the feſtival of the Bairam. 


As this caravan traverſes the country of ſeveral in- 
dependent Arab tribes, it is neceſſary to make trea- 
ties with the Bedouins, to allow them certain ſums 
of money for a free paſſage, and take them for guides. 
There are frequent diſputes on this ſubje& between 
the Shaiks, of which the Pacha avails himſelf to 
make a better bargain ; but in general the preference 
is given to the tribe of Sardia, which encamps to the 
ſouth of Damaſcus, along the Hauran; the Pacha 
ſends to the Shaik a mace, a tent, and a peliſſe, to 
ſignify he takes him as his chief conductor. From 
this moment it is the Shaik's buſineſs to furniſh ca- 
mels at a ſtated price; theſe he hires likewiſe from 
his tribe and his allies; the Pacha is reſponſible for 
no damages, and all lofles are on his own account. 
On an average, ten thouſand camels periſh yearly; 
which forms a very advantageous AO: of com- 


merce for the Arabs. 


It mult not be imagined that the fole n motive of all 
theſe expences and fatigues, is devotion. Pecuniary 
intereſt has 2 more conſiderable ſhare i in this expedi- 


tion. The caravan affords the means of engroſſing 


every lucrative branch of commerce ; almoſt all the 
pilgrims convert it into a matter of ſpeculation. On 
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leaving their own country, they load themſelves with 
merchandize, which they ſell on the road; the ſpecie 
ariſing from this, added to what they have brought 
with them, is conveyed to Mecca, where they ex- 
change it for muſlins and india goods from Malabar 
and Bengal, the ſhawls of Caſhmire, the aloes of Ton- 
quin, the diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Bar- 


hain, ſome pepper, and a great quantity of coffee 


from the Yemen. Sometimes the Arabs of the Deſert 


deceive the expectation of the merchant, by pillaging 
the ſtragglers, and carrying off detatched parties of 


the caravan. But in general the pilgrims arrive fate; 
in which caſe their profits are very conſiderable, At 
all events they are recompenſed in the veneration 
attached to the title of Hady!, (Pilgrim; ) and by the 
pleaſure of boaſting to their countrymen of the won- 
ders of the Caaba, and Mount Araſat; of magnifying 


the prodigious crouds of pilgrims, and the number 


of victims, on the day of the Bairam ; and recounting 
the dangers and fatigues they have undergone, the 
extraordinary figure of the Bedouins, the Deſert 
without water, and the tomb of the prophet at Medi- 
na, which, after all, is neither ſuſpended by a load- 
ſtone, nor the principal object of their pilgrimage. 


Theſe wonderful tales produce their uſual effect, that 


is, they excite the admiration and enthuſiaſm of the 
audience, though, from the confeſſion of ſincere pil- 
grims, norhing can be more wretched than this 


journey. Accordingly, this tranſient admiration has 


not prevented a proverb, which does little honour to 
theſe pious travellers. 


the Arab, if he has made a Hadj ; but if he has made 
boo, abs haſte to leave thy houſe : and, in fact, ex- 


perience has proved that the greater part of the devo- 


tees of Mecca are peculiarly infolent and treacherous, 
as if they wiſhed to recompenſe themſelves for having 
been aupes by becoming knaves. 


Diſtruſt thy neighbour, ſays 
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By means of this caravan, 1 18 3 the 


centre of a very extenſive commerce. By Aleppo the 


merchants of this city correſpond with Armenia, Ana- 
dolia, the Diarbekar, and even with Perſia. They 
ſend caravans to Cairo, which, following a route fre. 
quented in the time of the patriarchs, take their 
courſe by Djeſr-Vakoub, Tabaria, Nablous and Gaza, 


In return, they receive the merchandize of Conſtan. 
tinople and Europe, by way of Saide and Bairout. 


The home conſumption is balanced by ſilk and cotton 


ſtuffs, which are manufactured here in great quantities, 
and are very well made; by the dried fruits of their 


own growth, and ſweetmeat cakes of roſes, apricots, 
and peaches, of which Turkey conſumes to the amount 
of near a million of livres, (about forty thouſand 
pounds). 
exchange, occaſions a conſiderable circulation of 
money in the cuſtom-houſe duties, and the commiſhon 
of the merchants. This commerce has exiſted in 
theſe countries from the moſt remote antiquity. It 
has flowed through different channels, according to 
the changes of the government, and other circum- 
ſtances ; but it bas every where left very apparent 


traces of the opulence it produced. 


The Pachalic of which 1 am ſpeaking, affords a 
monument of this kind roo remarkable to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. I mean the remains of Palmyra, 2 
city celebrated in the third age of Rome, for the part 


it took in the differences between the Parthians and 


the Romans, the power and fall of Odenatus and 
Zenobia, and its deſtruction under Aurelian. From 
that time hiſtory preſerved the name of this great city, 
but it was merely-the name, for the world had very 
confuſed ideas of the real grandeur and power it had 


poſſeſſed. They were ſcarcely even ſuſpected in Eu. 
rope, until towards the end of the laſt century, when 


ſome Engliſh merchants of Aleppo, tired with hearing 


the Bedowins talk of the immenſe ruins to be found 


The remainder, paid for by the courſe of | 
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in the Deſert, reſolved to aſcertain the truth of theſe 
extraordinary relations. The firſt attempt was made 
in 1678, but without ſucceſs; the adventurers were 
robbed of all they had by the Arabs, and obliged to 
return without accompliſhing their deſign. "They 
gain took courage in 1691, and at leagth obtained 
1 {1zht of the antiquities in queſtion. T heir narrative, 
publiſhed 3 in the philoſophical tranſactions, met with 
many who refuled belief; men could neither conceive 
nor perſuade themſelves that! in a ſpot ſo remote from 
any habitable place, ſuch a magnificent city as their 
drawings deſcribed could have ſubſiſted. Bur ſince 
Mr. Dawkins publiſhed, in 1753, the plans and views 
he himſelf had taken on the ſpot in 1751, all doubts 
are at an end, and it is univerſally acknowledged that 
antiquity has left nothing, either in Greece or Italy, 
to be compared with the eee of the ruins of 
Palmyra. 

I thall give a ſummary of the relation of Mr. 
Wood, the companion and editor of the journey of 
Mr. Dawkins.“ 

« After learning at Damaſcus that Tadmour, or 
Palmyra, depended on an Aga who reſided at 
Haſta, we repaired in four days, to that village, 
[© which is fituated in the Delert, on the route from 
Damaſcus to Aleppo. The Aga received us with 
that hoſpitality which is ſo common in theſe coun- 
tries amongſt all ranks of people, and, though ex- 
tremely ſurprized at our curioſity, gave us inſtruc- 
tions how to fatisfy it in the beſt manner. We 
let out from Haſſia the 11th of March 1751, with 
„an eſcort of the Aga's beſt Arab horſemen, armed 
a wich guns and long pikes; and travelled in four 
a hours to Sudud, through a barren plain, "Ou 


£ 2 — 0 a little browſing t to antelopes, of which \ 
þ * Ruins if Palmyra, by Rober Wood, 1 vol, in folio, with 


d i plates, London 1733. 
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„ ſaw a great number. Sudud is a poor ſmall vil. 
lage, inhabited by Maronite Chriſtians. Its houſes 
. Are built of no better materials than mud dried in 
the fun. They cultivate as much good ground 
« about the village as is neceſſary for their bare 
„ ſubſiſtence, and make a good red wine. After 
* dinner, we continued our journey, and arrived in 
% three hours at Owareen, a Turkiſh village, where 
© we lay. 
<< Owareen has the ſame : appearance of poverty as 
“ Sudud; but we found a few ruins there, which 
<* ſhew it to have been formerly a more conſiderable 
% place. We remarked a village near this entirely 
abandoned by its er e which happens often 
«© in theſe countries, where the lands have no ac. 
* quired value fon cultivation, and are often deſert- 
* ed to avoid oppreſſion. We ſet out from Owareen 
„ the 12th, and arrived in three hours at Carietein, 
*© keeping always | in the direction of a point and half 
de to the ſouth of the eaſt. This village differs from M © 
EE the former, only by being a little larger. It was 
—=- thought proper we ſhould {tay here this day, as | 
= « well to colle& the reſt of our eſcort which the 
» Aga had ordered to attend us, as to prepare our 10 
= Co people and cattle for the fatigue of the remaining 
| part of our journey; tor, though we could not 
perform it in leſs time than twenty-four hours, i 
could not be divided into ſtages, as there is no 
** water in that part of the Deſert. 
„We left Carieteia the 1 3th, being in all about 

** two hundred perſons, with the fame number of 
+ beaſt of carriage, conſiſting of an odd mixture of 
* afles, mules and camels. Our route was a little 
* to the eaſt of the north, through a flat ſandy plain, 
<< without either tree or water, the whole about ten 
miles broad, and bounded, to our right and let, 
** by a ridge of barren kills; which ſeemed to oi! 
«+: about two miles before we arriv ed at Palmyria. 


* 


. 
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** The 14th, about noon, we arrivgd at the end of 


* the plain, where the hills ſeemed to meet. We 


find between theſe hills a vale, through which an 
* aqueduct (now ruined) formerly conveyed water 


« to Palmyra. In this vale, to our right and left, : 


„ were leveral ſquare towers of a conſiderable height, 
which, upon a nearer approach, we found were 
< the ſepulchres of the ancient Palmyrenes. We 


the hills opening, diſcovered to us, all at once, 
* the greateſt quantity of ruins we had ever ſeen“, 
* and, behind them, towards the Euphrates, a flat 
„ walte as far as the eye could reach, without any 


object which ſhewed either life or motion. It is 


ſcarce poſſible to imagine any thing more ſtriking 


than this view. So great a number of Corinthian 
* pillars, with fo little wall or ſolid building, afforded 


a molt romantic variety of proſpect.“ 
Undoubtedly the effect of ſuch a fight is not to be 
communicated. 'To have a juſt conception of the 


whole, the dimenſions maſt be ſupphed by the ima- 
gination. In this ſpace we ſometimes find a palace, 


of which nothing remains but the courts and walls; 
lometimes a temple whole periſtyle is half thrown 
town; and now, a portico, a gallery, or triumphal 
arch. Here ſtand groups of columns, whoſe ſymme- 
try is deſtroyed by the fall of many of them; there 


ve ſee them ranged in rows of ſuch length, that fimi- 


lar to rows of trees, they deceive the ſight, and al- 
lume the appearance of continued walls. If from 
this ſtriking ſcene we caſt our eyes upon the ground, 
another, almoſt as varied, preſents itſelf : on all ſides 
we behold nothing but ſubverted ſhafts, ſome whole, 
thers ſhattered to pieces, or diflocated in their joints; 
and on which fide ſoever we look, the earth is ſtrewed 
with vaſt ſtones half buried, with broken entabla- 


* Though theſe S travellers had viſited Greecs and Italy. 
Vol. II. = 


nad ſcarce paſſed theſe venerable monuments, than 
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tures, damaged capitals, mutilated frizes, diefigured 


relief, effaced ſculptures, violated e and altars 


defiled by duſt. 
But 1 mult refer the reader to the plates of Mr. 


Wood, for a more particular explanation of theſe 


various edifices, and to make him ſenſible of the de- 


gree of perfection to which the arts had arrived in 
thole remote ages. Architecture more eſpecially la- 
viſhed her ornaments and diſplayed her magnificence 
in the temple of the ſun, the tutelar deity of Pal- 


myra. The ſquare court which encloſed it, was fix 


bundred and ſeventy-nine feet each way, and a dou- 
ble range of columns was continued all round the 


inſide. In the middle of the vacant ſpace, the tem- 
ple preſents another front of torty-ſeven feet, by one 
hundred and twenty-four in depth. Around 1t runs 
a periſtyle of one hundred and forty columns, and, 


what 1s very extraordinary, the gate faces the ſetting 


and not the riſing ſun. The ſoffit of this gate which 
is lying on the ground, preſents a zodiac, the figns 
of which are the ſame as in ours. On another ſoffit 
is a bird ſimilar to that of Balbek, ſculptured on a 


ground of ſtars. It is a remark worthy the obſerva- 


tion of hiſtorians, that the front of the portico has 
twelve pillars, like that of Balbek ; but what artiſts 
will eſteem ſtill more curious is, that theſe two fronts 
reſemble the gallery of the Louvre, built by Perrault, 
long before the exiſtence of the drawings which made 
us acquainted with them; the only difference is, that 
the columns of the Louvre are double, whereas thoſe 
of Balbek and Palmyra are detached. 

Within the court of this ſame temple, the philolo- 


pher may contemplate a ſcene he will eſteem {till 


more intereſting. Amid theſe hallowed ruins of the 


magnificence of a powerful and poliſhed people, are 


about thirty mud-walled huts, which contain as many 
peaſant families, who exhibit every external ſign of 
extreme poverty. 90 wretched are the prelent inha- 
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 bitants of a place once ſo renowned and populous. 


Theſe Arabs only cultivate a few olve-trees, and as 
much corn as is barely neceſſary for their ſubſiſteuce. 
All their riches conſiſt in ſome goats and ſheep they 


feed in the Deſert. T hey have no other communica- 
1102 with the reſt of the world than by little caravans, 


which come to them five or ſix times a year from 
Homs, of which they are a dependency. Incapable 


of detending themſelves from violence, they are com- 


ara to pay Irequent contributions to the Bedouins, 

vio by turns harraſs and protect them. The Engliſh 
raven inform us, ** Thele peaſants are ben and 
** well ſhaped, and the few diſtempers they are ſubject 
to, prove that the air of Palmyra merits the eulo- 
gium beſtowed on it by Longinus, in his epiſtle to 
„ Porphyry. It ſeldom rains there, except at the 
* equinoxes, which are accompanied alſo by thoſe 


„ hurricans of fand, ſo dangerous in the Deſert. 


The complexion of theſe Arabs is very ſwarthy. 
„from the exceſſive heat; but this does not hinder 
the women from having beautiful features. They. 
„are veiled; but are not ſo ſcrupulous of ſhewing 


their faces as the caſtern women generally are; 


“they dye the end of their fingers red, (with henna), 
** their lips blue, and their eye-brows and eye-laſhes 
black; and wear very large gold or braſs ringe i in 


* their ears and noſes.” 


It is impoilible to view fo many monuments of in- 
duſtry and power, without enquiring what age pro- 
duced them, and what was the ſource of the immenſe 
riches they indicate; in a word, without enquiring 
into the hiſtory of Palmyra, and why it is ſo fingu- 


larly fituated, in a kind of iſland ſeparated from the 


habitable earth, by an ocean of barren ſands. The 
travellers I have quoted, have made very judicious 
rclearches into this queſtion, but too long to be in- 
lerted here; I muſt again refer the reader to that 
For to {ee 1 in what manner they diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
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of ruins at Palmyra, one of which muſt be attri. 


buted to very remote ages, and are only rude, un- 
ſhapen maſſes; while the others, which are the mag. 
nificent monuments ſo often mentioned, are the work 


of more modern times. He will there lee, in what 


manner they prove from the ſtyle of agrichlture, that 
theſe latter muſt have been erected in the three cer. 
ruries preceding Diocleſian, in which the Corinthian 


was preferred to every other order. They demon- 
ſtrate with great ingenuity, that Palmyra, fituated 


three days journey from the Euphrates, was indebted 
for its wealth and ſplendor to the advantage of its 
poſition on one of the great roads, by which the val. 
uable commerce that has at all times ſubſiſted between 
India and Europe was then carried on ; they have 


proved, in ſhort, that the Palmyrenes were at the 
height of their proſperity, when, become a barrier 
between the Romans and the Parthians, they were 


politic enough to maintain a neutrality in their dil- 
putes, and to render the luxury of thoſe powerful 


empires ſubſervient to their own opulence. 


Palmyra was at all times a natural emporium for 
the merchandize coming from India by the Perſian 
Gulph, which, from thence by way of the Euphrates 
or the Deſert, was conveyed into Phœnicia, and Aſia 


Minor, to diffuſe its varied luxuries among the nations | 


with whom they were always in great requeſt. Such 
commerce muſt neceſſarily, in the moſt early ages, 


have cauſed this ſpot to be inhabited, and rendered 


it a place of importance, though at firſt of no great 
celebrity. The two ſprings of freſh water“ it pol- 
ſeſſes, were, above all, a powerful inducement in 
a Deſert every where elſe ſo parched and barren. 
'Thele doubtleſs were the two principal motives which 


Theſe waters are warm and ſulphureous, but the inhabitant? 
who, excepting theſe ſprings, have nove but what is brackiſh, 
nd them very good, and they are at leaſt wholeſome. 
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drew the attention of Solomon, and induced that 
commercial prince to carry his arms to a place ſo re- 
mare from the ordinary limits of Judea. “ He built 
* Og walls there,” , ſays the Hiſtorian Joſephus,“ 
to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, and named it 
0 e which ſignifies the place of Palm- trees.“ 
Hence it has been inferred that Solomon was its firſt 
founder; but we ſliould, from this paſſage, be rather 


led to conclude that it was already a place of known 
importance. The Palm-trees he found there are not 
the trees of uninhabited countries. Prior to the days 


of Moſes, the journies of Abraham and Jacob, from 


Meſopotamia into Syria ſufficiently prove a communi- 


cation between theſe countries, which muſt ſoon have 
made Palmyra Rouriſh. The cinnamon and pearls 
mentioned in the time of the Hebrew legiſlator, de- 
monſtrate a trade with India and the Perſian Gulph, 


which muſt have been carried on by the Euphrates 


and Palmyra. At this diſtance of time, when the 
greater part of the monuments of theſe early ages 
have periſhed, we are liable to form very falſe opini- 


ons concerning the ſtate of theſe countries in thoſe 


remote times, and are the more eafily deceived, as 


we admit as hiſtorical fact antecedent events, of an 
entirely different character. If we obſerve, however, 


that men in all ages are united by the ſame intereits 
and the ſame deſires, we cannot help concluding, that 


a commercial intercourſe muſt early have taken place 


between one nation and another, and that this inter- 
courſe muſt have been nearly the ſame with that of more 
modern times. Without therefore going higher than 
the reign of Solomon, the invaſion of Tadmour by 
that prince, is ſufficient alone to throw a great light 
on the hiſtory of that city. The king of Jeruſalem 
would never have carried his attention to ſo diſtant 
and detached a ſpot, without ſome powerful motive 


* Antig. Jud. lib. 8, c. 6 
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of intereſt, and this intereſt could be no other than 
that of an extenſive commerce, of which this place 
was already the emporium. This commerce extended 


itſelf to India, and the Perſian Gulph was the princi— 
pal point of union. Various facts concur in corro- 
borating this laſt aſſertion; nay, neceſſarily force us 
to acknowledge the Perſian Gulph as the centre of the 
commerce of that Ophir, ee which ſo many 
falſe hypotheſis have been framed. Borg” was 1t not 
in this Gulph that the Tyrians carried on a flouriſhing 


trade from the moſt remote ages, and are not the iſles 
of Tyrus and Aradus ſufficient proots of the ſettle- 


ments they made there? If Solomon ſought the alli- 
ance of the Tyrians, if he ſtood in need of their 
pilots to guide his veſſels, mult not the object of their 
Voyage have been thote Places which they already 
frequented, and to which they repaired from their 
port of Phanicun pid um, on the Red-ſea, and per- 
haps from Tor, in which name we may diſcover tra- 
ces of that of their own citv. Are not pearls, which 


were one of the eee articles of the commerce 
of Solomon, almoſt the exciuiive produce of the coaſt 


of the Gulph, between the iſles of Tyrus and Ara- 


dus, (now called Barhain), and Cape Malandoum ? 


Have not peacocks, which were ſo much admired 


by the Jews, been always ſuppoſed natives of that 
province of Perſia which adjoins to the Gulph ? 
D:d they not procure their monkeys from Yemen, 
which was in their way, and where 8 {till abound ? 
Was not Yemen the country of Saba, (or Sheba,) the 
queen of which brought frankincenſe and gold to the 
Jewiſh king? And is not the country of the Sabeans 
celebrated by Strabo tor producing great quantities 
of gold? Ophir has been ſought for in India and in 
Africa; but is it not one of thoſe twelve Arabian 
diſtricts, or tribes mentioned in the genealogical an- 
pal of the Hebrews? And ought it not therefore to 

e looked ior in the vicinity of the countries they 
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inhabit, ſince this genealogical geography always 
oblerves a certain order of ſituation, whatever Bo- 


chart and Calmet may have ſaid to the contrary? In 


ſhort, do we not directly perceive the name of Ophir, 
in that of Ofar, a town of the diſtrict of Oman, on 


the pear! coaſt? There is no longer any gold in 


this country; but this is of no conſequence ſince 


Strabo poſitively aſſerts, that in the time of Seleuci- 


dz, the inhabitants of Gerrha, on fthe road to Baby- 
lon, obtained conſiderable quantities from it. On 
weighing all theſe circumſtances, it muſt be admitted 
that the Perſian Gulph was the centre of the moſt 
extenſive commerce of the ancient eaſtern world, and 
that it was with a view of communicating with it 
by a ſhorter or more ſecure route, that Solomon turn- 
ed his attention towards the Euphrates ; and that, 
from the convenience of its ſituation, Palmyra muſt 


from that period have been a conſiderable city. We 


may even reaſonably conjecture, when we reflect on the 


revolutions of the following ages, that this commerce 


became a principal cauſe of thoſe various wars in 
lower Afia, for which the barren chronicles of thoſe 
early times aſſign no motives. If after the reign of 


Solomon the Aſſyrians of Niniveh turned their am- 


ditious views towards Chaldea, and the lower part 
ot the Euphrates, it was with the intention to ap- 
proach that great ſource of opulence the Perſian 


| Guiph. If Babylon, from being the vaſſal of Nini- 


veh, in a ſhort time became her rival, and the feat 


ol anew empire, it was becaule her ſituation rendered 
| her the emporium of this lucrative trade; in ſhort, 


if the kings of this great city waged perpetual wars 
with Jeruſalem and Tyre, their object was not only 


| to deſpoil theſe cities of their riches but to prevent 


their invading their trade by the way of the Red-ſea. 
An hiſtorian“ who has informed us that Nabuchodo- 


John of Antioch, 
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noſor, before he laid fiege to 8 took poſſeſ- 


tion of Tadmour, clearly indicates that the latter city 
ated in concert with the two neighbouring capitals. 
Their gradual decline became, under the Perſian em- 
pire, and the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the efficient 


cauſe of the ſudden greatneſs of Palmyra in the time 


of the Parthians and Romans : : the then enjoyed a long 
peace, for many centuries, which allowed her inhabi- 
tants to erett thoſe monuments of opulence whole 
ruins we ſtill admire. They the more readily adopted 
this ſpecies of luxury, as the nature of the country 
permitted no other, and from the natural propenſity 
of merchants, in every nation, to diſplay their wealth 
in magnificent buildings. Odenatus and Zenobia car- 
ried this propenſity to its greateſt height; but by 
attempting to exceed its natural limits, they at once 
deſtroyed the equilibrium, and Palmyra, ſtripped 


by Aurelian of the power ſhe had acquired in Syria, 


was beſieged, taken, 4nd ravaged by the emperor, 
and loſt in one day her liberty and ſecurity, which 


were the principal ſources of her grandeur. From 


that period, the perperual wars of theſe countries, 
the devaſtations of conquerors, and the oppreſſions 
of deſpots, by impoveriſhing the people, have dimi- 
niſhed the commerce and deſtroyed the fource 
which conveyed induſtry and opulence into the very 
heart of the Deſerts: the feeble channels that have 


ſurvived, proceeding from Aleppo and Damaſcus, 


ferve only at this day to render her delertion more 
tenſible and more complete. 

Leaving theſe venerable ruins, and returning to the 
inkabited world, we firſt meet with Homs, the Eme- 
jus of the Greeks, ficuated on the eaſtern bank of 

te Orontes : this place, which was formerly a ſtrong 
and populous city, is, at preſent, only a large ruil- 
ous town, containing not more than two thouſand 
inhabitants, partly Greeks, and partly Mahometans. 
An Aga reſides here, Who holds, as a ſub- reuter oi 
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the Pacha of Damaſcus, the whole country as far as 
Palmyra. The Pacha himſelf holds this farm as 
an appenage deriving immediately from the Sultan. 


Hama and Merra are held in the ſame manner. Theſe 
three farms pay four hundred purſes, or five hun- 


dred thouſand livres (above twenty thouſand pounds); 
but they produce nearly four times that ſum. 
Iwo days journey below Homs, is Hama, celebrated 
in Syria for its water-works. The wheels are in fact 
the largeſt in this country, being thirty-two feet in 


diameter. Troughs are faſtened to the circumference, 
and ſo diſpoſed as to fall in the river, and when they 


reach the vertex of the wheel, diſcharge the water 
into a reſervoir, whence it is conveyed by conduits 


to the public and private baths. The town is ſituated 
in a narrow valley on the banks of: the. Qrontes, cone 
tains about four thouſand inhabitants, and pofleſſes 
ſome trade from its ſituation on the road from Ale 


to Tripoli. The foil, as throughout this whole diſ- 


trict, is well adapted to wheat and cotton; but agri- 
culture, expoſed to the rapine of the Mot/allam and 


the Arabs, is in a very languiſhing condition. An 


Arab Shaik, named Mohammed-el-Kortan, is become 
ſo powerful of late years, as to impoſe arbitrary con- 
tributions on the country. He is ſuppoſed to be able 


to bring into the field thirty thouſand horſemen. 
Continuing to deſcend the Orontes, by an unfre- 


quented route, we arrive at a marſhy country, where 
we meet with a place intereſting from the change of 
fortune it has undergone. This place, called Famia, 
was formerly one of the moſt celebrated cities of 


Syria, under the name of Apamea. It was there,” 


lays Strabo, „that the Seleucidæ, had eſtabliſhed the 


* ſchool and nurſery of their cavalry.” The foil of 


the neighbourhood, abounding in paſturage, fed no 
leſs than thirty thouſand mares, three hundred ſtal- 
lions, and five hundred elephants; inſtead of which 


the marſhes of Famia at preſent ſcarcely afford a fe 
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buffaloes and ſheep. To the veteran ſoldiers of Alex. 
ander, who here repoſed after their victories, have 
ſucceeded wretched peaſants who live in perpetual 


dread of the oppreſſions of the Turks and the inroads 


of the Arabs. The ſame proſpect is repeated on 
every fide throughout theſe diſtricts. Every town, 


every village 1s built of materials furniſhed by ruins, 


and founded on the rubbiſh of ancient edifices. We 
continually meet with ſuch ruins, both on the deſert, 
and returning along this road, as tar as the moun- 


tains of Damaſcus; and even as we paſs to the ſouth- 


ward of that city in the immenſe plains of the Hau- 


ran. The pilgrims of Mecca, who traverſe the latter 
tor five or fix days journey, aſſure us they find, at 


every ſtep, the veſtiges of ancient habitations. They 
are, however, leſs remarkable in theſe plains, for want 
of durable materials. The foil is a pure earth with- 


out ſtones, and almoſt without pebbles. What is ſaid 
of its actual fertility, perfectly correſponds with the 
idea given of it in the Hebrew writings. Wherever 
wheat is ſown, if the rains do not fail, it repays the 
cultivator with profuſion, and grows to the height of 
a man. he pilgrims aſſert, alſo, that the inhabitants 
are ſtronger and taller than the reſt of the Syrians. 
They muſt differ from them likewiſe in other reſpects, 
on account of the climate, for this part of the coun- 
try 1s ſo exceſſively hot and dry, as to reſemble Egypt 
more than Syria. In the deſert, as they have no run- 
ning waters nor wood, they make their fires with 
dung, and build huts with pounded earth and ſtraw. 
They are very tawny ; they pay a tribute to the Pacha 
of Damaſcus, but the greateſt part of their villages 
put themſelves under the protection of fome Arad 
tribes; and when the Shaiks are prudent, the country 
proſpers, and enjoys ſecurity. The mountains, how- 


ever, which border on theſe plains to the Weſt and 


North, are ſtill more fecure, on which account a 


number of families of the Druzes and Maronites, 
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nach with the onde i in Lebanon, have of late 
years taken refuge there, and built dea,“ or villages, 
Where they freely profeſs their religion, and have 
prieſts and chapels. An intelligent traveller would 
here, no doubt, be able to make various intereſting 
diſcoveries in antiquities and natural hiſtory ; but no 
European has been hitherto known to have penetrated 
| theſe receſſes. 7H 
As we approach the Jordan, the country becomes 
more hilly and better watered ; the valley through 
which this river flows abounds, in general, in paſ- 
turage, eſpecially in the upper part of it. As for the 
river itſelf, it is very far from being of that impor- 
tance which we are apt to aſſign to it. The Arabs, 
who are ignorant of the name of Jordan, call it 
cl Sharia. Its breadth, between the two prineipal 
lakes, in few places exceeds ſixty or eighty feet; but 
its depth 1s about ten or twelve. In winter it over- 
flows its narrow channel, and, ſwelled by the rains, 
forms a ſheet of water ſometimes a quarter of a 
league broad. The time of its overflowing 1s gene- 
rally in March, when the ſnows melt on the moun- 
tains of the Shaik ; at which time, more than any 
other, its waters are troubled, and of a yellow hue, 
and its courſe impetuous. Its banks are covered with 
a thick foreſt of reeds, willows, and various ſhrubs, 
which ſerve as an aſylum for wild boars, ounces, 
jackals, hares, and different kinds of birds. | 
Croſſing the Jordan, half way between the two 
lakes, we enter a hilly country, anciently celebrated 
under the name of the kingdom of Samaria, but at 
preſent called the country of Nablous, its capital. 
This town, ſituated near to Sichem, and on the ruins 
ot the Neapolis of the Greeks, is the reſidence of a 
Shaik, who farms the tribute, for which he is ac- 
countable to the Pacha of Damaſcus, when he makes 


Hence the Spaniſh word, aldea. 
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his circuit. The ſtate of this country is ſimilar to 
that of the Druzes, with this difference, that its in. 


habitants are ſuch zealous Mahometans as not willing. 


ly to ſuffer any Chriſtians among them. They are 


diſperſed in villages among the mountains ; the ſoil of 
which is tolerably fertile, and produces a great deal of 


corn, cotton, olives, and ſome ſilks. Their diſtance 


from Damaſcus, -and the difficulty of invading their 


country, by preſerving them to a certain degree from 
the oppreſſions of the government, enables them to 


live in more peace and happineſs, than is to be found 


elſewhere. They are at preſent even ſuppoſed the 
richeſt people in Syria; which advantage they owe to 
their political conduct during the late troubles in Gali- 
lee and Paleſtine ; when the tranquility in which they 
lived; induced many perſons of property to take refuge 
there. But, within the laſt: four or five years, the 


ambition of certain Shaiks, encouraged by the Turks, 


has excited a ſpirit of faction and diſcord, the confe- 


quences of which have been almoſt as miſchievous as 


the oppreſſions of the Pachas. 


Two days journey to the ſouth of Nablous, follows 


ing the courſe of the mountains, which at every ſtep 


became more barren and rocky, we arrive at a town, 


which, like many others already mentioned, preſents 


A ſtriking example of the viciſſitude of human affairs: 


when we behold its walls levelled, its ditches filled up, 


and all its buildings embarraſſed with ruins, we ſcarce - 
ly can believe we view that celebrated metropolis, 


which formerly, withſtood the efforts of the - moſt 
powerful empires, and, for a time, reſiſted the arms 
of Rome herſelf : though, by a whimſical change of 
fortune, 1 its ruins now receive her homage and rever- 
ence; in a word, we with difficulty recognize Jeru- 


falem. Still more are we aſtoniſhed at its ancient 


greatneſs, when we conſider its ſituation, amid a rug- 
ged ſoil, deſtitute of water, and ſurrounded by dry 
channels of torrents, and ſteep heights. Remote 
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from every great road, it ſeems neither to have been 
calculated for a conſiderable mart of commerce, nor 


the centre of a great conſumption. It overcame 


however every obſtacle, and may be adduced as a 
proof of what popular opinions may effect in the 
hands of an able Legiflature, or when favoured by 
happy circumſtances. The fame opinions ſtill pre- 


ſerve to this city its feeble exiſtence. The renown of 
its miracles perpetuated in the Eaſt, invites and te- 
tainsa certain number of inhabitants within its walls. 
Mahometans, Chriſtians, Jews, without diſtinction 
of ſects, all make it a point of honour to ſee, or to 


have ſeen, what they denominate the noble and holy 


city.+ To judge from the reſpe& the inhabitants 


profeſs for the ſacred places it contains, we ſhould be 
ready to imagine there is not in the world a more 


devout people; but this has not prevented them from 
acquiring, and well deſerving, the reputation of the 
vileſt people in Syria, without excepting thoſe even 
of Damaſcus. Their number 1s ſuppoſed to amount 


to twelve or fourteen thouſand. 
Jeruſalem has from time to time had Governors 


of its own, with the title of Pachas ; but it is in gene- 
ral, as at this day, a dependency of Damaſcus, trom 


which it receives a Motſallam, or deputy Governor. 
This Motſallam farms it and receives the revenues 
ariſing from the Miri, the Cuſtoms, and eſpecially 
from the follies of the Chriſtian inhabitants. To 


conceive the nature of this laſt article, it muſt be un- 


derſtood that the different communions of ſchiſmatic, 
and catholic Greeks, Armenians, Copts, Abyſſinians 
and Franks, mutually envying each other the poſſeſſion 
of the holy 12 8 are ene een to 


5 The Orientals never call Jeruſalem by any other name than 
Fl. Reds, the Holy. Sometimes adding the Epithet El- Sheriff, 

the noble. This word El- Rods ſeems to me the etymology of ail 
the Caſtus of antiquity, Which like Jeruſalem were [TEL Placer, 
and © had Temples, or Holy Places ereftod on chem. 
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out-bid one anothor in the price he offer for them 
to the Turkiſh Governors. They are conſtantly 
aiming to obtain ſome privilege for themſelves, or 
to take it from their rivals: And each ſect is perpetu. 
ally iniorming againſt the other for irregularities, 
Has a church been clandeſtinely repaired ; or a pro- 
ceſſion extended beyond the vufual limits: has a pil. 
im entered by a different gate from that cuſtomary : 
all theſe are ſubjects of accuſation to the government, 
which never fails to profit by them, by fines and 


1 extortions. Hence thoſe hatreds, and that eternal 
= jangling, which prevail between the different convents; M 
wt and the adherents of each communion. The Turks, 
8 to whom every diſpute produces money, are, as we 
2M may imagine, far from wiſhing to put an end to them. 
* They all, in whatever ſtation, derive ſome advantage 
5 from theſe quarrels : ſome ſell their protection, others 0 
= their intereſt. Hence a ſpirit of intrigue and cabal, MW | 
"= which has diffuſed venality through every claſs; and I !' 
__ hence perquiſites for the Motſallam, which annually IM *© 
1 amount to upwards of one hundred thouſand piaſters. W * 
Ko Every pilgrim pays him an entrance fee of ten piaſters, 1 
= and another for an eſcort for the journey to the Jor- l 
4 dan, without reckoning the fines impoſed in conſe- MW "< 
Li quence of rhe imprudencies committed by thele “ 
q ſtrangers during their ſtay. Each convent pays him MW *' 
ſo much for the privilege of proceſſions, and fo much if 
for all repairs they undertake, befides preſents on the th 
8 acceſſion of a new ſuperior, or a new Motſallam; e 
1 not to ſpeak of private gratifications to obtain ſecret bu 
85 trifles they ſolicit; all which is carried to a great 10 
3 length among the Turks, who are as well verſed in thi 
5 the art of ſqueezing money as the moſt able law de 
ER practitioners in Europe. Beſides all this, the Mot. of 
17 ſallam collects duties on the exportation of certain ber 
I 5 a” ro commodities from Jeruſalem, I mean beads, = 
173 relics, ſarctuaries, croſſes, paſſions, agnuſdei's, ſcapula- 1 
1 rie s, Cc. of which near three hundred cheſts a are ſent 
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off annually. The fabrication of theſe utenſils of 


piety procures ſubſiſtence for the greateſt part of the 
Chriſtian and Mahometan families of Jeruſalem and 
its neighbourhood ; men, women, and children are 
employed in carving, and turning wood and coral, 


and in embroidering in filk, with pearls, and gold 


and filver thread. The convent of the Holy-land, 


alone, lays out aunually to the amount of fifty thou- 
ſand piaſters in theie wares, and thoſe of the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Copts, taken together, pay a ſtill 


larger ſum. This ſort of commerce is the more ad- 
vantageous to the manufactures as, their goods coſt 
them little beſide their labour; and the more lucra- 
live for the ſellers as the price is enhanſed by ſuper- 
ſtition. Theſe commodities, exported to Turkey, 


Italy, Portugal, and more eſpecially to Spain, pro- 


duce a return of conſiderable fums, either in the 


form of alms or payments. To this the convents 
join another not leſs important article of traffic, 1h 


viſits of the pilgrims. It is well known that at all 
times the devout curofity of viſiting the holy places, 
has conducted Chriſtians of every country to Jeruſa- 
_ There was even a time when the miniſters of 

religion taught it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to fal- 
vation, and this pious zeal pervading all Europe, 
gave riſe to the Cruſades. Since their unfortunate, 


iſſue, the zeal of the Europeans cooling every day, 
the number of Pilgrims has diminiſhed; and is now 


reduced to a few Italian, Spanith and German monks, 


but the caſe is different with the Orientals. Faithful 
| fo the ſpirit of paſt times, they continue to conſider 
the journey to Jerafalem as a work of the greateſt 
| merit. They are even ſcandalized at the relaxation 


of the Franks in this reſpeR, and ſay, they have all 


become heretics or infidels. Their prieſts and monks 


who find their advantage in this fervor, do not ceaſe 
- promote it. The Greeks, eſpecially, declare that 
be pilgrimage enſurcs is. Rien zary indulgence, not only for 
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the paſt, but even for the future ; and that it abſolues 
not only from murther, incęſt, and pederaſty ; but even 


From the neglect of faſting and the non-obſervance of 
 feltivals, which are far more heinous offences. Such | 


great encouragements are not without their effect; and 
every year a crowd of pilgrims of both ſexes and 
all ages, ſet out from the Morea, the Archipelago, 
Conſtantinople, Anatolia, Armenia, Egypt and Syria, 
the number of whom in 1784, amounted to two 


thouſand. The monks, who find, by their regiſters, 


that formerly ten or twelve thouſand annually made 
this pilgrimage, never ceaſe exciaiming that religion 
rapidly decays, and that the zeal of the faithful is 
nearly extinguiſhed. It muit be confefled, however, 
that this zeal is rather expenſive, ſince the moſt 
moderate pilgrimage never colts leſs than four thou- 
ſand livres, (one hundred and ſixty-ſix pounds, ) and 
ſome of them, by means of offerings, amount to: fifty 
or ſixty thouland, (twenty five hundred pounds.) _ 

Yata is the port where the pilgrims diſembark. They 


arrive in November, and repair without delay to Jeru- 
ſalem, where they remain until after the feſtival of | 


Falter. They are lodged contuledly, by whole fami- 


lies, in the cells of the convents of their reſpective 
communions; the monks take eſpecial care to tell them 
that this lodging is gratuitous ; but it would be neither | 
civil, nor very ſafe to depart without making an offer- 
Ing preatly exceeding the uſual price of apartments. 


Beſides this, it is impoſſible to diſpenſe with paying 
tor maſſes, ſervices, exorciſms, &c. another conſider- 


able tribute. The pilgrim muſt alſo purchaſe cruci- 


fixes, beads, agnuldet's, &c. On Palm, ſunday, they 
go to purify themſelves in the Jordan, an expedition 
which likewiſe requires a contribution. One year 
with another, it produces to the governor fifteen thou- 


{and Turkiſh ſequins, or four thouſand fix hundred 


and eighty-ſeven pounds,“ about one half of which 
At the rate of ſix ſhillings and three-pence the ſequin. | 
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is laid out in the expences of the eſcort, and the ſums 
de manded by the Arabs. The reader muſt conſult 
particular relations of this pilgrimage, to form an 
idea of the tumultuous march of this fanatic multi- 
rude into the plain of Jericho; the indecent and ſu- 
perſtitious zeal with which they throw themſelves, 
men, women, and children, naked into the Jordan ; 

the fatigue they undergo before they reach the bor- 
detz of the Dead-ſea ; ; the melancholy inſpired by the 
light of the gloomy rocks of that country, the molt. 
ſavage in nature; their return and viſitation of the 
holy places; and the ceremony of the new fire, which 
deſcends from heaven on the holy Saturday, brought by 
an angel, The Orientals ſtill believe in this miracle, 
though the Franks acknowledge that the prieſts retire 
into the S Sacricity, and effect what is done by very 
natural means. 

Eaſter over, each returns to his own country, proud 
of being able to rival the Mahometan in the title of 
N lgrimꝰ nay, many of them, in order to diſtin- 

guiſh themſelves as ſuch, imprint on their hands, 

wriſts, or arms, ſigures of the croſs, or ſpear, with 
the cypher of Jeſus and Mary. This painful, and 
ſometimes dangerous, operatienf is performed with 

needles, and the perforations filled with gunpowder, 
- gunpowder of antimony, and 1s never to be et- 

faced. The Mahometans have the ſame practice, 

vhich is alſo to be found among the Indians, and 
other ſavages, as it was likewiſe among ſeveral an- 
cient nations with whom it had a connection with 
religion, which it ſtill retains wherever it prevalls. 
So much devotion does not however exempt theſe 
; PORTION from the proverbial cenſure thrown upon the 


1 The difference between? them is, that thoſe of Mecca are 
called Hadjes, and thole of Feruialem Madl, 2 name formed 


trom that of the city, El- Kods. 
+ I have feen a pilgrim who had loft an arm by it, the cubi- 


tal nerve being wounded in the operation. 
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Hadjes; ſince the Chriſtians ſay likewiſe beware f 
the e of Jeriſalem. 


We may well ſuppoſe that ſo great a multitude, 
reſiding at Jeruſalem for five or ſix months, muſt 


leave behind them conſiderable ſums ; and reckoning 
only fifteen hundred perſons, at one hundred piſtoles 
each, we ſhall find they cannot expend leſs than a 
million and a half of livres, 
hundred pounds). Part of this money is paid to the 
inhabitants and merchants for neceflaries, and theſe 
loſe no opportunity of impoſing upon ſtrangers. Wa- 
ter in 1784, coſt twenty ſols (ten pence) a fack. 
Another part goes to the governor and his ſubalterns, 


and the remainder is the profit of the convents. 


Great complaints are made of the improper uſe the 


Schiſmatics make of this money, and their luxury 
is ſpoken of as a great ſcandal, their cells being 


ornamented with porcelain and tapeſtry, nay even 
with ſabres, kandjars and other weapons. 


menians and the Franks are much more modeſt; 
with the former, who are poor, it is a virtue of 
neceſſity; but with the latter, who are not fo, it is 
prudence. 

The convent of theſe Franks called Saint 80 
is the principal religious houſe of all the Miſſions of 
the Holy Land which are in the Turkiſh empire. Of 
theſe they reckon ſeventeen, compoſed of Franciſ. 
cans of every nation, but who are commonly French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh. The 
entruſted to three individuals of theſe nations, but ſo 


that the ſaperior muſt be always a native ſubject of 
the Pope; the Agent, a ſubject of the Catholic king, 


and the Vicar, a ſubject of his moft Chriſtian ma- 


jeſty. Each of theſe adminiſtrators has a key of the 


general treaſury, that the money may not be touched 


without common conſent. 


by a ſecond, called a Di/creet : theſe ſix and a Portu- 


gueſe Diſcreet, form together the Directory, or ſove- 


(ſixty two thouſand ſive 


The Ar- 


general adminiſtration is 


Each of them is aſſiſted 
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_ reign Chapter, which governs the convent and the 
whole order. The firſt legiſlators had formely fo 


balanced the powers of theſe adminiſtrators that it 


was impoſſible for the whole to be governed by the 
will of one; but as all governments are ſubje& to 
revolutions, ſome circumſtances which happened a 


few years ſince, have changed the nature of this. The 


following is a ſhort hiſtory of the tranſaction. 

About twenty years ago, in conſequence of ſome 
irregularities incident to all great adminiſtrations, the 
convent of the Holy Land incurred a debt of fix 
hundred purſes, or thirty-one thouſand two hundred 
and fifty pounds. This was daily encreaſing, the 
expenditure continuing to exceed the receipts. It 
would have been an eaſy matter to liquidate this at 
one ſtroke, as the treaſury of the holy ſepulchre poſ- 


elſes, in diamonds and all forts of precious ſtones, in 


chalices, crucifixes, golden ciboires, (boxes contain- 
ing the Hoſt,) and other preſents of Chriſtian princes, 
to the amount of upwards of a million of livres; 
but beſides the averſion which the miniſters of tem- 
ples have, at all times, to alienate ſacred things, it 


might be good policy in the preſent caſe, not to ſnew 


the Purks, nor even the Chriſtians, too great reſour- 
ces. The ſituation was embarraſling ; and it became 
{till more ſo from the murmurs of the Spaniſh agent, 


who loudly complained of being alone obliged to ſuſ- 


tain the burthen of the debt, for, in fact, he it was 
ho furniſhed the moſt confiderable fund. Under 
ele circumſtances, J. Ribadeira, who occupied this 
got died, and chance beſtowed the ſucceſſion on a 
man. Who, ſtill more impatient than himſelf, deter- 
mined at every hazard to apply a remedy ; and he fet 
out the execution of his project with the more zeal, 
us * he promiſed himſelf private advantages in the me- 
tated reform. He therefore prepared his plan; and 


addreſſing himfelf directly to the king of Spain, by 


means of his confeſſor, repreſented to him: 
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„That the zeal of the Chriſtian princes having 
greatly cooled of late years, their ancient largeſſes 
to the convent of the Holy Land were conſiderably 
diminiſhed ; that his moſt Faithful Majeſty had re- 
trenched more than one half of the forty thoufand 
dollars he was accuitomed to beſtow; that his 
t Chriftian Majeſty, thinking the protection he 
granted ſuffcient, ee paid the three thouſand 
livres he had Pren nifed ; that Italy and Germany 
daily became le! ; liberal, and that his Catholic 
Majeſty was the « v ſovercion who continued the 
“ benetactions of his predeceliore. ”” He allo ſtated, 
on the other hand, that, ** the expences of the eſtab- 
© liſament not ha wing 9 luffered a proportionable dimi- 
Nnution, à deficiency had been incurred, which ren- 
dered it neceſſary to have recourſe to an annual 
loan, that by this means a conſiderable debt was 
contracted, Which daily encreaſing, menaced the 
inſtitution with final ruin; that among the caules 
of this debt, the pilgrimage of the monks who. 
came to viſit the holy places muſt be particularly 
taken into account, that it was neceſſary to dairay: 
the es pences of their journey, their paſlage by lea, 
their tribute, and board at the convent for two or 
three years, &c. That it fo happened, that the 
greateſt part of thele monks came. trom thoſe very 
gs which had withdrawn their bounties; that 
„from Portugal, Germany, and Italy; that: it 
Wwe unreaſonable for the king of Spain to pay 
for thoſe who were not his ſubjects, and that it 
Was a ſtill greater abuſe to ſee the adminiſtration 
of theſe funds entruſted to a chapter, almoſt 
wholly compoled of foreigners. - The petitioner, 
inſiſting on this Jaſt article, prayed his Catholic 
: Majelty to interpoſe in the reformation of the 
abuſes, and to eltabliſh new and more equitable 
regulatious, the plan Of V lich he ſubmitted, 


5 Kc. 25 
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Theſe repreſentations produced the Qelired eftect. 


The king of Spain firſt declared himtelt Efpecial Pro- 
tector of the order of the Holy Land, in the Levant ; 
avg then named the petit tioner, J. Juan Ribeira, his 
wyal Agent; he gave him in quality of this office, 
a \ Teal. Wah the arms of Spain, 2nd entruſted him 
1 05 the ſole management of his 2%, without being 
.ccountable to any other than himfelf, From that 
rad J. Juan Ribeira, become a plenipotentiaty, 
hg mited to the conſiſtory that henceforward he would 
ave a private treaſury, diſtinct from the common 
ito CK ; that the latter could continue, as heretozore, 
Ct Jarged with the general expences, and that in con- 
- 1equence, all the contributions of the diſterent nations 


hould be paid in there; but as that of Spain bore no 


5 bene to the others, he ſhould apply no more 


than what was adequate to their refpective contin- 
cents, e the ſurplus for his private rea : 
that the pilgrimages, henceforth, mould be at the 
expence of the nations from whence they came, ex- 
cept the ſubjects of France, the care of whom he 
took upon hinifelf. By this regulation, the pilgrim- 
ages, and the greateſt part of the general expences 
being limited, the diſburſements are more Pee tion- 

able to the receipts, and they have begun to pay off 
the debt; but the monks do not view with a 1 Our- 

j 


able eye the agent thus become independent; nor 


3 * * ; 


can they pardon him for concentring in himſelf almot 


s much wealth as is poſicſied by the whole order: 


for, in eight years, he has receiv ed four conduit g, Gr 
contributions from Spain, eſtimated at eight hundred 
5 thouſand dollars. The mone ey in whic h theſe con- 

tributions are paid, conſiſting in Spaniſh dollars, is 

uſually put on board a French fhip witch conveys 1t 
to Cyprus, under. the care of two monks. From Cy- 
prus, part of theſe dollars are ſent to Conſtan inople, 
where they are ſold to advantage, and converted into 
Turkiſh coin. The other part goes cirectly by the 
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way of Yaſa to Jeruſalem, where the inhabitants ex- 


pect it with as much anxiety as the Spaniards look 
tor the galleons. Ihe agents pay a certain ſum into 


the general treaſury, and the remait os is at his dil. 


poſal. The uſes he makes of it confilt firſt, in a 


venſion of three thouſand livres to ihe Fre nch Vicar 


and his Di/rrect, who by this means, procure him a 
majority of ſuffrages. Secon Ny, in preſents to the 


governor, the Mufti, the Radi, the Nakib, other great 
ors. whoſe credit may be of uſe to him. He has | 
likewiſe to ſupport the dignity of his office, which is 
by no means a trifling expence ; for he has his pri- 
vate interpreters, ike a conful, his table and his 
Janiſaries: he alone, of ail the Franks, mounts on 
horſeback in Jeruſalem, and is attended by a body 
of cavalry ; in a word, he ! is, next to the Motſallam, 
the firſt perſon in the country, and treats with the 
powers of it, upon a footing of equality. We may 
iuppole, however, that ſo much reſpect is not for 
nothing, A ſingle viſit to 1 r for the church 
of Nazareth, _ thirty thouland Pataques (n 
fix thouſand five hundred and torty-two pounds.) 

The Mahometans of Jeruſalem who defire his money, 


jeck his friendihip. Ihe Chriſtians who ſolicit alms 
from him, dread even his indifference. Happy the 
tamily he ſelects for his favourites, and woe to the man 
who has the misfortune to difpleale him; for his hatred 
can difpley itteff eicher by open or indirect means: 

7 hint 10 the Mali enfures the baſtinado, without the 


vidir '.,,owing whence it Proceeds. So much power 


made him Gdifdain the cuſtomary protection of the 
ambaſſador of France, and nothing but ſuch an affair 
as he had lately with the Pacha of Damaſcus, could 
Fave reminded him that his protection is more effica- 
vous than twenty thouland Scquins. Ws agents, 
proud of his protection, abuſe their authority, like 
all ſubaiterns. The Spanith monks of Yaſa and Ram- 


la, treat the Chriliians who depend on them with 2 
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1:gour which 8 very far from evangelical. They 

-ommunicate them in the open church, abuling 
them by name; they threaten the women who have 
been indilcreet in talking of them; and oblige them 
to do public penitence, with a taper in their hands ; 
ihey deliver over the intractable to the Turks, and 
recaſe every ſuccour to their families: in ſhort, they 
01 Fend againſt the cuſtoms of the country, and all 
decorum, by viſiting the wives 6t the Chri ſtians, who 
lnould only be Jeen by their very near relations, and 
by remaining with them, without witneſſes, in their 
apattments, under pretence of confeſſing them. The 
{urks are not able to conceive lo moeh- liberty with- 
out an abuſe of it. The Chriitians, who are of the 
lame opinion, murmer at it, but do no more. Ex- 
perience has taught them that the indignation of the 
RR. PP. (reverend fathers) is attended with pa 
conſequences. It is whiſpered, that, fix or ſeven year 
ago, they procured an order from the Captain Packs 
o cut off the head of an inhabitant of Yafa who 
oppoſed them. Fortunately the Aga took upon Huy 
elk to ſuſpend the execution, and to undeceive th 
Admiral; but their animoſity has never ceaſed 5 
perſecute this man, by every kind of chicanery. Not 
long ago, they ſolicited the Engliſh ambaſſador, un- 
Ger "whoſe protection he has placed himſelf, to ſurren- 

r him to'a puniſhment, which in fact was only an 
Faul revenge. 

Let us now quit theſe details, which, however, 
very properly deſcribe the preſent ſituation of this 
country. When we leave eren we only find 
5 de places in this part ot the 1 achalic which merit 

ttention. 

"The firſt is Raha, the ancient Jericho, fituated fix 
leacues to the north-eaſt of Jerutalem, in a plain ſix 
or {even leagues long, by three wide, around which 
ire a number of barren mountains, that render it 
kxtremely hot. Hers formerly vas cultivated the 
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agg we call bat or baijam. 
not a plant of it remaining at Raha; but another 
Zabęoun, which 
Allo "celebrated tor healing 
This Zakkoun reſembles a plumb-tree ; it 
long, with leaves like thoſe | 
of the olive-tree, bur narrower and greener, and | 
ts fruit is a kind of. acorn, with. 
out calix, under he bark of which is a pulp, an 
then à Dt the kernel of which give es an otl that | 
ell very dear: this is the ſole commerce | 


wounds. 
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Ipecies is to be found there, called 
produces 2a ſweet oil, 


has thorns four inche 


Pickel at the end; 


the Arabs 


alm of Mecca. From the deſcription of the Hadjes, 


vields e 5. 
At preſent there is 


1 

this is a ſhrub, ſimilar to the pomegranate- tree, with 
s like thote of rue: it 8 a pulpy nut, 
which is contained a kernal that 


of Raha, which is no more than a ruinous village. 
The fecond place deſerving notice, is Bail-2l- labn, 
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Elle, cultivation is W anting. 


„ſo celebrated in the hiſtory of Chril. 
leagues ſouth- 
* feated on an eminence, in 2 
11 and e and might be render. 
The f loi! is the beſt in all theſe 
and ſeſamum fucceed 
os a8 9 the caſe every where 
They reckon about fix} 
hundred men in this village capable of bearing arms} 


upon occaſion, and this often occurs, ſometimes to 


efilt the Pacha, ſometimes to make war with the 


adjoining villages, and ſometimes in conſequence ot 


S 


inteſtine difſentions. Ok thele ſix 


hundred men, 
about one hundred are Latin Chriſtians, who have] 
a Vicar dependent on the great convent of Jer uſalem. 
Formerly their whole trade conſiſted in the manu- 


facture of beads; but the reverend fathers not being 
able to find a ſale for all they could furniſh, the) 
have reſumed the cultivation of their lands. They 


make a white wine, which juſtifies the former cele— 


brity Ot the wines of Judea, but it has the bad 
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property of being very heady. The neceſſity of unit- 
ing for their common defence prevails over their re- 
ligious differences, and makes the Chriſtians live here 
in tolerable harmony with the Mahometans, their 
fellow citizens. Both are of the party Tamani, which, 
in oppoſition to that called Kai, divides all Paleſtine 
into two factions, perpetually at variance. The cou- 
rage of theſe peaſants, which has been frequently 
tried, has rendered them formidable through all that 
country. 
The third and laſt place of note is Habroun, or 
Hebron, ſeven leagues to the ſouth of Bethlehem; 
the Arabs have no other name for this village than 
E!-Kalil*, the well beloved, which is the epithet they 
_ uſually apply to Abraham, whoſe ſepulchral grotto 
they {till ſhew. Habroun is ſeated at the foot of an 
eminence, on which are ſome wretched ruins, the 
misſhapen remains of an ancient caſtle. The adja- 
cent country is a ſort of oblong hollow, five or fix 
leagues in length, aud not diſagreeably varied by 
rocky hillocks, groves of fir-trees, ſtunted oaks, and 
a few plantations of vines and olive-trees. Theſe 
vineyards are not cultivated with a view to make 
wine, the inhabitants being ſuch zealous Mahometans 
as not to permit any Chriſtians to live among them : 
they are only of uſe to procure dried raiſins which 
are badly prepared, though the grapes are of an ex- 
cellent kind. The peaſants cultivate cotton, like- 
wiſe, which is ſpun by their wives, and ſold at Jeru- 
ſfalem and Gaza. They have alſo ſome ſoap manu- 
factories, the Kali for which is fold them by the 
Bedouins, and a very ancient glaſs-houſe, the only 
one in Syria, They make there a great quantity of 
coloured rings, bracelets for the wriſts and legs, and 
for the arms above the elbows}, beſides a variety of 
The A is here uſed for the Spaniſh Jota. 


| + Theſe rings are often more than an inch in diameter; they 
re pafſed on the arms of children, and it often heppens, as * 
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other trinkets, which are even ſent to eln pie. 
In conſequence of theſe manufactures, Habroun is the 
molt powerful village in all this quarter, and is able 
to arm eight or nine hundred men, who adhere to 
the faction Kaifi, and are the perpetual enemies of 
the people ot Bet hlehem. This diſcord, which has 
prevailed throughout the country, from the earlieſt 
times of the Arabs cauſes a perpetual civil war. The 
peaſants are inceſſantly making inroads on each other's 
lands, l their corn, dourra, ſeſamum, and 
olive-trees, and carrying off their ſheep, goats, and 
camels. The Turks, who are every where negligent 
m repreſſing ſimilar diforders, arc the leſs attentive to 
them here, ſince their authority is very precarious 
the Bedouins, whole camps occupy the level country, 
are continually at open hoſtilities with them, of which 
the peaſants avail themſelves to reſiſt their authority, 


or do miſchief to each other, according to the blind 
caprice of their Ignorance, or the intereſt of the mo- 


ment. Hence aries an anarchy, which is {till more 
dreadful than the deſpotiſm which Few elſewhere, 
while the mutual devaſtations of the contending par- 
ties render the appearance of this part of Syria more 
wretched than that of any other. 

| Proceeding from Hebron towards the weſt we arrive, 
Alter five hours journey, at ſome eminences, which, 
on this ſide, form the laſt branch of the mountains of 
Judea. There the traveller, wearied with the rugged 


country he has quitted, views with picaſure the vaſt 


plain which extends beneath his feet, to the ſea that 
lies before him. This is the plain which, under the 
name of Falaſtin, or Paleſtine, terminates, on this fide, 
the country of Syria, and forms the laſt diviſion con- 
cerning which it remains 68 n me to ſpeæ. 


Have freq ently ſeen, that the arm growing bigger than the 
ring, a ridge of fle ith is formed above and below, ſo that the 
ring is buried*in a deep hollow and cannot be got off, an this 


18 couſidered as a beauty : 
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CHAP. XI 
Of Pale/line. 


+ ALESTINE, in its preſent ſtate, comprehends 


the whole country included between the Mediterra- 


nean to the weſt, the chain of mountains to the eaſt, 


and two lines, one drawn to the ſouth, by Kan 


_ Younes, and the other to the north, between Kaila- 
ria and the rivulet of Yala. This whole tract is al- 
moſt entirely a level plain, without either river or 
rivulet in ſummer, but watered by ſeveral torrents in 
winter. Notwithſtanding this dryneſs the foil is 
good, and may even be termed fertile, for when the 

inter rains do not fail, every thing ſprings up in 
abundance; and the earth, which is black and fat, 
retains moiſture ſufficient for the growth of grain and 
vegetables during the ſummer. More dourra, ſeſa- 
mum, water-meions, and beans, are ſown here than 
in any other part of the country. They alfo raiſe 
cotton, barley, and wheat; but though the latter be 
moſt eſteemed, it is leſs cultivated, for fear of too 
much inviting the avarice of the Turkiſh governors, 


and the rapacity of the Arabs. This country is in- 


aced more frequently plundered than any other in 
Syria, for being very proper for cavalry, and adjacent 
to the Deſert, it lies open to the Arabs, who are far 
irom ſatisfied with the mountains; they have long 
diſputed it with every power eſtabliſhed in it, and 
have ſucceeded ſo far as to obtain the conceſlion of 
certain places, en paying a tribute, from whence they 
inteſt the roads, fo as to render it unſafe to travel 
rom Gaza to Acre. They might even have obtained 
tne entire poſſeſſion of it, had they known how to 
avail themſelves of their ſtrength ; but, divided among 
themſelves by jarring intereſts, and family quarrels, 
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they turn thoſe weapons on each other which they 
ſhould employ againſt the common enemy, and are 
at once enfeebled by their diſregard of all good order 
and government, and impoveriſhed by their ſpirit of 
Tapacify. | en “́᷑ö[̃ NN V 
Paleſtine, as I have ſaid, is a diſtrict independent 
of every Pachalic. Sometimes it has governors of its 
own, who reſide at Gaza under the title of Pachas 
but it 1s uſually, as at preſent, divided into three ap- 
penages, or Melkana, viz. Vafa, Loudd, and Gaza. 
The former belongs to the Walda, or Sultana Mother. 
The Captain Pacha has received the two others as a 
recompenſe for his ſervices, and reward for the head 
of Daher. He farms them to an Aga, who reſides 
at Ramla, and pays him two hundred and fifteen 
purſes for them, viz. one hundred and eighty for 
Gaza and Ramla, and thirty-five for Loudd,  _ 
'Yafa is held by another Aga, who pays one hun- 
dred and twenty purſes to the Sultana. For this he 
receives the whole miri and poll-tax of the town, and 
ſome adjacent villages; but the chief part of his re- 
venue ariſes from the cuſtom-houſe, as he receives 
all the duties on imports and exports. Theſe are 
pretty conſiderable, as it is at Yafa that the rice of 
Damietta is landed for Jeruſalem, and the merchan- 
dize of a ſmall French factory at Ramla; it is the 
port likewiſe for the pilgrims of the Morea and Con- 
ſtantinople, and the produce of the coaſt of Syria, 
from hence alſo all the ſpun cottons of Paleſtine, and 
the commodities exported from this country, along 
the coaſt, are ſhipped. The forces this Aga main- 
tains, are only thirty muſketeers, horſe and foot. who 
ſcarcely ſuffice as a guard to two wretched gates, 
and to keep off the Arabs. F 
As a ſea- port, and place of ſtrength, Yata is no- 
thing ; but it is capable of becoming one of the moſt 
important on the coaſt, on account of two ſprings of Y + 1 
freſh water which are within its walls, on the fea I fruit ri 
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ſhore. Theſe ſprings enabled it to make the obſtinate 
reſiſtance it did in the late wars. The port, which 


is formed by a pier, and at preſent choaked up, might 


be cleared out, and made to contain twenty veſſels 


of three hundred tons burthen each. Thoſe which 
come there at preſent, are obliged to caſt anchor at 
ſea, at near a league's diſtance from the ſhore : where 


they are by no means ſafe, the bottom being a bank 


of rock and coral, which extends as far as Gaza. 


Before the two late ſieges, this was one of the 


moſt agreeable towns on the coaſt. Its environs were 
covered with a foreſt of orange and lemon trees, 
citrons, and palms, which here firſt begin to bear 
good fruit.“ Beyond it the country abounds in olive 


W trees, as large as walnut trees; but the Mamlouks 
having cut them all down tor the pleaſure they take 
in deſtroying, or to make fires, Vafa has loſt its 


greateſt convenience and ornament ; fortunately it 


was impoſſible to deprive it of the rivulets that water 
its gardens, and nouriſh the young ſuckers, which 


have already begun to ſhoot, 

Three leagues to the eaſt of Vafa is the village of 
Loudd, the ancient Lydda, and Digſpolis. A place 
lately ravaged by fire and {word would have preciſely 
the appearence of this village. From the huts of the 
inhabitants to the Serai, or palace of the Aga, is one 
continued heap of rubbiſh and ruins. A weekly 


market, however, is held at Loudd, to which the 


peaſants of the environs bring their foun cotton for 
ſale. The poor Ckriſtians who dwell here, ſhew, with 
great veneration, the ruins of the church of St. Peter, 
and make ſtrangers fit down on a column, which, they 
lay that Saint once reſted on. They point out the 


place where he preached, where he prayed, &c. The 
whole country is fall of ſuch traditions. It is im- 


* We meet wich ſome after having paiſed FORE but theix 
fit __ with d&iRculty, | 
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in circumference. At preſent it ſcarcely contain, 


two or three perſons related to Nita: The reſt con- 
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5 
+558 e to ſtir a itep without being ſewn the traces 
ſome apoſtle, ſome ma artyr, or ſlome virgin; but : 
v bat credit can be due to theſe traditions, when ex. 5 
perience proves that the hiſtory of Ali Bey and 
Daher 18 already diſputed and uncertain? 7 
One third of a league to the fouthward of Loudd, i 


along a road lined with nopals, ſtands Ramla, the 
ancient Arimathea. This town is almoſt in as ruin- 
ous a ſtate as ne itſelkl. We meet with nothing 
but rubbiſh within its boundaries; the Aga of Gaza 
reſides here in a Serai, the floors and walls of which 
are tumbling down. Why,“ ſaid I, one day to 
one of his Sub-Agas, does he not at leaſt repair | 
«© his Own apartment! Fw» L685 - replied he, but if 
& another mould next year obtain his place, who WM 2 
% would repay him the expence ?“ 55 dat 

He maintains about one hundred horſemen, and ash 
many Barbary ſoldiers, who are lodged in an old MW cf 
Chriftian church, the nave of which is uſed as a ſtable, Ml the 
and in an ancient Kan, which is diſputed with them MM ber: 
by the . The adjacent. country is planted Hof 

; rees, dil \oled in quincunces. The like 
hem are as large as the walnut trees and 
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Q1 Fra! 10e but Dey ATE daily PEI! iſhing through age, are 


the ravages of contending actions, and even from rang 


"O | 8 
lecret milch! . for, in theſe countries, when a pea- OE 
ſant would reve ae bimfelf 85 his enemy, he comes Hel. 
> night, and ſaws or cuts his trees cloſe to the ground, 


ud the wot 3 which he takes care to cover, drain. 
_ off the ſap like an iflue, the olive tree languiſhes 
and dies. Amid theie plantations, we meet, at every 
ſtep, with dry wells, ciſterns fallen in, ang valt vault 
ed reſervoirs, which prove that, in ancient times, this 
town muſt have been up wards of a league and a half 


two bundred families. The little land which i is CUI- 
tivated, by a few of them, belongs to the Mufti, and 
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tent themſelves With ſpinning cotton, which is chief 


chaſed by two French houſes eſtabliſhed there. 


15 hey are the laſt in this part of Syria, there being 
none either at Jeruſalem or Lafa. At Ramla there 


is alſo a ſoap manufactury, which is almoſt all ſent 


_ Egypt. I muit not forget to mention that the 
ga built here, in 1784, the only wind-mill I have 


en originally invented in theſe countries. It was 
rata after the plan, and under the direction of a 
Venetian Carpenters. 
The only remarkable ant iquity at Ramla is the 
minoret of a ruined moſque on the road to Vafa. By 
4 Arabic inſcription it appears to have been built by 
ak-el-din, Sultan of Egypt. From the ſummit, 
which is very lofty, the eye follows the whole cha in 
of mountains, which begins at Nablous, and ſkirting 
the plain, loſes itſelf toward the ſouth. In this plain, 
between Ramla and Gaza, we meet- with a number 
ot villa, ges, badly built, of dried mud, and which, 
like their inhabitants, exhibit every. mark of poverty 
ad wretchedneſs. The houſes, on a nearer view, 
B only ſo many huts , fometimes detached, at others 
ran, aced in the form of cells around a court-yard, in- 
coled by a mud wall. The women have there, as 
ſewhere, ſeparate apartments. In winter, they and 
their cattle may be faid to live together, the part os 
the dwelling allotted to themſelves being only raifed 
two feet above that in which they lodge their beaſts. 
The peaſants are by this means kept wv arm, without 
burning wood ; and economy indiſpenſible in a coun- 
try abſolutely deſtitute of fuel. As for the fire necelſ- 
ary for culinary purpoſes, they make it of dung 
kneaded into cakes, which they dry in the ſun, ex- 
Ong them to its rays on the walls of their huts. 
In ſummer their lodging is more airy, but all their 


furniture conſiſts in a ſingle mat, 
| drinking. 


and a pitcher for 
The environs of theſe villages are ſown, 


en in Syr! ia or Egypt, though they are ſaid to have 
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the village of Meſmia, four leagues from Ramla, on | 
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ſpun cotton. At the diſtance of a ſhort league to 
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at the proper ſeaſon, with grain and water ' melons; 
all the reſt is a dchart; and abandoned to the Bedouin 
Arabs, who feed their flocks on it. At every ſtep 
we meet with ruins of towers, dungeons, and caſtles 
with foſſes, and ſometimes a garrilon, conſiſting of 


the lieutenant of an Aga, and two or three Barbary 


ſoldiers, with nothing but a ſhirt and a muſket ; but 
more frequently they are inhabited by jackals, owls, | 


and ſcorpions. 


Among the inhabited places may be diſtinguiſhed | 
the road to Gaza, which furniſhes a great deal of | 


the eaſt, is a detached eminence, called for that rea- 
ſon EI. Tell. It is the capital of the tribe of Wahidia, | 
one of the Shaiks of which named Bakir, was aſſaſſi. 
nated three years ago by the Aga of Gaza, at an en- 
tertainment to which he had invited him. On this 
hill are found many remains of habitations and caverns, 


ſuch as are to be met with in the fortifications of the u 
middle ages. This muſt have been at all times aM t! 
favourite ſituation, from its ſteepneſs, and the ſpring W » 
which is at the bottom. The channel through which * 


it flows, is the ſame that loſes icſelf near Aſkalon 


(Aſcalon.) To the eaſt the ſoil is rocky, but covered gu 
with ſcattered firs, olives, and other trees. Bait. wi! 
djtbrim, the Betha-Gabris of Antiquity, is an inhabit- 


ed viilage not quite three quarters of a league to the ble 
ſouthward. Seven hours journey from thence, to- {irc 
ward the ſouth-weſt, is another village of the Bedou - not 
ins, called the Heli, which has in its neighbourhood] Ag 
an artificial ſquare hill, above ſeventy feet high, one ſtat 

mol 


hundred and fifty wide; and two hundred long. The} 
whole aſcent to it has been paved, and on its ſummitFF onc 


we ſtill find the-remains of a very ſtrong citadel. bea 


As weapproach the ſea, three leagues from Ramla, who 


don the road to Gaza, is Yabna, the ancient Jamniz as fl 
| "TBS village has nothing remarkable, but a fictitiouß in 1 
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eminence like that of Heſi, and a rivulet, the only 
one in theſe diſtricts which does not dry up in ſum- 
mer. Its whole courſe is not more than a league and 

a half. Before it reaches the ſea, it forms a moraſs 
called Roubin, where the country people had begun 
a plantation of ſugar canes, which made the moſt 
promiſing appearance; but, after the ſecond crop, 
the Aga demanded a contribution, which compelled 
them to deſert it. 
Leaving Yabna, we meet ſucceſſively with various 
runs, the molt conſiderable of which are at Ezdoud, 
the ancient Azotus, famous at preſent for its ſcorpi- 
ons. This town, ſo powertul under the Philiſtines, 
affords no proofs of its ancient importance. Three 
leagues from Eadoud is the village of El-Majdal, 
here they ſpin the fineſt cottons in Paleſtine, which, 
however, are very clumſy. On the right is Azkalan, 
_ whole deſerted ruins are every day removing farther 
from the ſea, by which it formerly was waſhed. This MI 
whole coaſt is daily accumulating ſands, infomuch, Wi 
1 that moſt of the places which it is known anciently | 
were fea ports, are now four or five hundred paces 
\W within land; of this Gaza is an example. 
I 
a 


inn 
19 


Gaza, called by the Arabs Rezza, with a ſtrong 
guttural pronunciation of the r, is compoſed of three 
. Villages, one of which, under the name of the Ca/ile, 
iM 1s fituated between the two others, on an inconſidera- 
MY ble eminence. This caſtle, which might have been 
trong for the time in which it was built, is now 
nothing but a heap of rubbiſh. The Serai of the 

Aga, Which makes a part of it, is in as ruinous a 
ſtate as that of Ramla; but it has the advantage of a 
moſt extenſive proſpect. From its walls, we view at 
once the ſea, from which it is ſeparated by a ſandy 
beach, a quarter of a league wide, and the country, 
whoſe date trees, and level and naked aſpect, as far 
Y 25 the eye can diſcern, reminds us of Egypt; aud, 
in fact, in this latitude, the ſoil and climate both ap- 
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pear to be truly Arabian. The heats, the drought, 
the winds, and the dews, are the {ſame as on the 


banks of the Nile; and the inhabitants have the com- 


plection, ſtature, manners, and accent of the Egyp- 


tians, rather than thoſe of the Syrians. 
The ſituation of Gaza, by fitting it for the medium 
of communication between theſe two nations, has 


gendered it at all times a town of ſome importance. 


The ruins of white marble ſometimes found there, 
prove it was formerly the abode of Iuxury and opu- 
lence ; nor was it unworthy of this preference. The 
black foil of the ſarrounding country is extremely 


fertile, and the gardens, watered by limpid ſtreams, {| 
produce, even yet, without art, pomegranates, oranges, 


exquiſite dates, and ranunculus roots, in great requeſt, 


even at Conſtantinople. It nas, however, ſhared in 


the general deſtruction; and , notwithſtanding its proud 


title of the capital of Paleſtine, it is no more than a 


defenceleſs village, peopled by at molt only two thou— 
ſand inhabitants. The manufacture of cottons is their 


principal ſupport; and, as they have the excluſive 


ſupply of the peaſants and Bedouins of the neigh- 


bourhood, they may Keep going about five hundred 


looms. There are likewiſe two or three ſoap manu- 


factories. The article of aſhes, or ktalis, was formerly 


a conſiderable commerce. The Bedouins, who pro- 


cured theſe aſhes, by imply burning the plants of the 


deſert, fold them at a reaſonable rate; but ſince the 
Aga has monopolized ihis commodity, the Arabs, 
compelled to part with 1t at his price, are no longer 
anxious to collect it; and the inhabitants, conſtrained 
to purchaſe at his pleaſure, neglect making ſoap- 
Theſe aſhes, however, are an object worthy of atten- 
tion, from the quantity of alkali they contain. 

A branch of commerce more advantageous to the 
people of Gaza, is furniſhed by the caravans which 


paſs and repals between Egypt and Syria. The pro- 
viſions they are obliged to take for their four days 
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journey in the deſert produce a conſiderable demand 


for their flour, oils, dates, and other neceſlaries. 
Sometimes they correſpond with Suez, on the arrival 

or departure of the Djedda fleet, as they are able to 
reach that place in three long days journey. 
out, likewiſe, every year, a great caravan, which goes 
to meet the pilgrims of Mecca, and conveys to them 


the convoy or Djerda of Paleſtine, and ſupplies of 


various kinds, with different refreſhments. They 
meet them at Maon, four days journey to the ſouth- 
ſouth-eaſt of Gaza, and one day's journey to the 
north of Akaba, on the road to Damaſcus. They 
alſo purchaſe the plunder of the Bedouins ; an article 
which would be a Peru to them, were theſe accidents 

more frequent. It is impoſſible to afcertain the profits 
they made by the plunder of the great caravan in 
1757. Two-thirds of upwards of twenty thouſand 
camel loads, of which the Hadj, or caravan of pil- 
grims, was compoled, were brought to Gaza. The 
ignorant and famiſhed Bedouins, who know no value 


in the fineſt ſtuffs, but as they ſerve to cover them, 
fold their caſhmire, ſhawls, callicoes, muflins, firfakes, 


Perſian ſtuffs, coffee, and gums, for a few piaſtres. 
We may judge from the following ſtory, of the igno- 
rance and ſimplicity of theſe inhabitants of the deſerts, 


A Bedouin of Anaza having found, among his booty, 


ſeveral bags of fine pearls took them for doura, and 
had them boiled to eat them; but ſeeing that they 
did not ſoften, was on the point of throwing them 
away, when an inhabitant of Gaza gave him in ex- 
change for them a red bonnet of Faz. A ſimilar 
incident happened in 1779, at the time of the pillage 
of the caravan which M. de St. Germain accompa- 
nied ; and but the other day, in 1784, the caravan 
of Barbary, conſiſting of upwards Fe three thouſand 
camels, was likewiſe pillaged, and the quantity of 
coffee diſperſed by the Bedouins throughout Paleſtine, 
was ſo great, as to caule the price of that article to 
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fall ſuddenly to one half of what it was before ; ; and 


it would have fallen ſtill more, had not the Aga pro- 
hibited the ſale of it, in order to compel the Bedou- 


Ins to deliver it all into his hands, A monopoly of 


this ſort in the affair of 1779, produced him more 
than eighty thouſand piaſtres. One year with ano- 


ther, adding theſe caſualties to his other extortions, 


to the miri, the cuſtoms, the twelve hundred camel 


loads, which he purloins from the three thouſand he 


ſhould furniſh for the Mecca convoy, he raifes, one 
year with another, a revenue full double the hundred 


and eighty purſes he pays for his farm. 


Beyond Gaza there are only deſerts. It muſt not, 


however, be underitood, that the country becomes 


ſuddenly uninhabitable ; we ſtill continue, for a day's 


journey, along the fea coaſt, to meet with ſome cul- 
tivated ſpots and villages. Such is Kan-younes, a 
ſort of caſtle, in which the Mamlouks keep a garriſon 


of twelve men. Such alſo is El-Ariſh, the laſt ſpot 


where water which can be drank, is to by found until 


you arrive at Salaiha in Egypt. El-Ariſh is three 
quarters of a league from the ſea, in a ſandy country, 
as is all that coaſt. Returning to the delert, by the 
eaſt, we meet with other ſtrips of cultivable land, 
25 3 as the road to Mecca. Theſe are little vallies, 
where a few pealants have been tempted to ſettle by 
the waters, which collect at the time of the winter 


rains, and by ſome wells. They cultivate palm-trees 
and doura, under the protection, or rather expoſed | 


to rhe rapine, of the Arabs. Theſe peaſants, ſeparat- 


ed from the reſt of mankind, are half favages, and | 
more ignorant and wretched than the Bedouins them- 


ſelves. Incapable of leaving the ſoil they cultivate, 


they live in perpetual dread of loſing the fruit of 


their labours. No ſooner have they gathered in their 
harveſt, than they haſten to ſecret it in private places, 
and retire among the rocks which border on the Dead 
Sea. This country has not been viſited by any travel 
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125 but it well merits ſuch an attention; for, from the 

reports of the Arabs of Bakir, and the inhabitants of 
Gaza, who frequently go to Maan, and Karak on the 
road of the pilgrims, there are, to the ſouth-eaſt of 
the lake Aſphaltites, within three days journey, up- 


| wards of thirty ruined towns, abſolutely deſerted. 


Several of them have large e with columns: 
which may have belonged to ancient temples, or at 


leaſt to Greek churches. The Arabs ſometimes wake 


uſe of them to fold their cattle in; but in general 


avoid them, on account of the enormous ſcorpions 


with which they iwarm. We cannot be ſurpriſed at 
theſe traces of ancient population, when we recol- 


lect that this was the country of the Nabatheans, the 


molt powerful of the Arabs; and of the Idumeans, 


who, at the time of the deliruction of Jeruſalem, were 


almoſt as numerous as tne Jews, as appears from 


Joſephais; who informs us, that on the firſt rumour of 


the march of Titus againG Jeruſalem, thirty thouſand 
Idumeans inſtantly aftembled, and threw themſelves 
into that city for its defence. It appears that, beſides 


the advantage of being under a tolerably good govern- 


ment, theſe diſtricts enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of 
he commerce of Arabia and India, which increaſed 


theis induſtry and population. We know that, as far 


back as, the time of Solomon, the cities of At/froum-Ga- 
ber (Eſion Geber), and Ailah (Eloth) were highly 
frequented marts. Theſe towns were ſituated on the 
adjacent gulf of the Red Sea, where we {till find the 
latter yet retaining its name and perhaps the former 
in that of El. Allaba, or the End (of the Sea.) 
theſe two places are in the hands of the Bedouins, 

who being deſtitute of a navy and commerce, do not 
inhabit them. But the pilgrims of Cairo report that 
there is at El-Akaba a wretched fort, with a 'Purkith 


garriſon, and good water; an advantage truly valua- 


ble in theſe countries. The Idumeans, from whom 


the Jews only took their ports at inter v als, mult have 
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found in them a great ſource of wealth and popula- 


tion. It even appears, that they rivalled the Tyrians, 
who alſo poſſeſſed a town, the name of which is un- 
known, on the coaſt of Hadjaz, in the deſert of 'Tih, 


and the city of Faran, and without doubt El- Tor, 
which ſerved it by way of Port. From this place 


the caravans might reach Paleſtine and Judea in eight 
or ten days. this route which is longer than that 


from Suez to Cairo, 1s infinitely ſhorter than that 


from Aleppo to Baſſora, which requires five and thirty 


or forty days, and poſſibly in the preſent ſtate of things, | 
would be the beſt, if the paſſage by Egypt fhould re- 
main entirely ſhut up. Nothing more would be 


neceſſary, than to make an agreement with the Arabs, 


treaties with whom are infinitely more lecure than with 
the Mamlouks. 


The Deſert of Tih, which ! have juſt ente 


is that into which Moſes conducted the Jews, and 
kept them for a whole generation, to initiate them in 


the art of war, and transform a multitude of ſhep- 
herds into a nation of conquerors. The name El 


Tib ſeems to have a reference to their hiſtory, as it | 
ſignifies the Country of Wandering; but we muſt | 


not imagine this to be in conſequence of tradition, 
lince the preſent inhabitants are foreigners, and men 


in all countries find it difficult to recur even to their 
grandtfathers; it is from reading the Hebrew books 
and the Koran, that the namgof El-Tih has been 


given this tract by the Arabs; They alſo call it Barr- 


el-tour-Sing, which ſignifies Country of Mount Sinai. 


This deſert, which i is the boundary of Syria to the 


ſouth, extends itſelf in the form of a peninſula between 
the two gulphs of the Red Sea; that of Suez to the 


weſt, and that of El-Akaba to the eaſt. Its breadth 


is ordinarily thirty leagues, and its length ſeventy. 
This great ſpace is almoſt wholly occupied by barren 
mountains which join thoſe of Syria, on the north, 
and, like them, conſiſt of calcareous ſtone: but as 


| 
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we advance to the ſouthward they become granitous, 


and Sinai and Horeb are only enormous maſles 
of that ſtone. Hence it was the ancients called this 


country Arabia Petrea. 


ariſks, firs, and a few ſcattered ſhrubs. 


The ſoil in general 1 is a dry 
gravel, producing nothing but thorny acacias, tam 


Springs of 


water are very rare, and thoſe few are ſometimes ſul- 


phureous, and Thermal, as at Hammam Faraoun, at 
others brackiſh and diſagreeable, as at El-Naba oppo- 


ſite Suez; 


this ſaline quality prevails throughout the 


country, and there are mines of foſſil falt in the north- 
ern parts. In ſome of the vallies, however, the ſoil 


becoming better, as it is formed of the earth waſhed 


from the rocks, is cultivable after the winter rains, 
and may almoſt be ſtiled fertile. Such is the vale of 


Djirandel, in which there are even groves of trees. 


Such alſo is the vale of Faran, in which the Bedouins 
ſay there ate ruins, which can be no other than thoſe 
ef the ancient city of that name. In former times 
every advantage was made of this country that could 
be obtained from it,“ but at preſent, abandoned to 
nature, or rather to barbariſm, it produces nothing 


but wild herbs. 


Yet, with ſuch ſcanty proviſion this 


Deſert ſ{ubſiſts three tribes of Bedouins, conſiſting of 
about five or ſix thouſand Arabs, diſperſed in various 
parts. They are called by the general name of Taso- 
ara, or the Arabs of Tor, the beſt known and moſt. 


frequented place in th@country. 


It is ſituated on the 


eaſtern ſide of the branch of Suez, in a ſandy and 


be ground, as is all this coaſt, 


Its whole merit con- 


liſts in a pretty good road for ſhipping, and water 
waich may be drank ; the Arabs alſo bring ſome thither 


from Sinai, which is really good. 


The ſhips of Suez 


lay 1 in their proviſions here when ey {ail to Djedda. 


kad Mace ſettlements i in theſo countries 


M. Niebhur diſcovered, on a mountain, ſome tombs with- 
Nieroglyphics, which may d us tobeligve the Egyptians 
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There is nothing further to notice except that we find 
here a few palm-trees, the ruins of a wretched fort 
without a garriſon, a {mall Greek convent, and ſome 
huts of poor Arabs, who live on fiſh and ſerve as 
ſailors for wages. There are alio to the ſouthward, 
two ſmall villages of Grecks, who are equally poor 
and miſerable. As for the ſubfſtence of the three 
tribes, it is derived from their goats, camels, ſome | 
Acacia gums old in Egypt, and their robberies on 1 the | 
roads of Suez, Gaza, and Mecca. 

Theſe Arabs have no mares, like the other tribes, | 
or at leaſt they bring up very few; but they ſupply 
the want of them by a fort of camel, which they call 
Hediina. This animal is of the ſame ſhape with the 
common camel, with this difference, that he 1s made | 
much more ſtender, and moves quicker. 'The ordinary 
"A camel only goes a foot pace, and meaſures his ſteps | 
ll ' fo flowly, that he hardly advances thirty-ſix hundred 
il yards an hour; the Hedjina, on the contrary, trots M | 
i at pleaſure, and, from the length of his paces, eaſily | 
goes two leagues an hour. The great advantage of | 
this animal is to be able to continue this pace thirty 
fr or forty hours ſuccefſively, almoſt without reſt, and | 
4 without eating or drinking: he is made uſe of by 
couriers, and for long journeys which require expe. 

dition; if he has once got the ſtart by four hours the 

ſwifteit Arabian mare never can overtake him; but 
1 one muſt be accuſtomed to the motion of this animal; 
in his jolts ſoon flay the ſkin, and diſable the beſt rider, 
in ſpite of the cuſhions with which they Ruff the 
ſaddle. All that we have heard of the ſwiftneſs of 
the dromedary, may be applied to this animal. He 
has however only one bunch; nor do I recollect, out 
of five and twenty or thirty thouſand camels, I may or 
have ſeen in Syria and Egypt, ever to have obſerved a gre 
ſingle one with o | 

But the moſt conſiderable rot of the Bedouin 
of Tor ariſe ſrom the pilgrimage of the Greeks to 
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 tcriptions, is of this opinion, 
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the convent of Mount Sinai. The ſchiſnfaties have 


ſo much faith in the relics of ſaint Chatharine; which 


they lay are depoſited there, that they doubt off their 


_ falvation if they have not viſited them at leaſt oncè in 


their lives. They repair thither even as far as from 
the Morea and Conſtantineple. Ihe rendezvous is at 
Cairo, where the monks of Mount Sinai have correſ- 
pondents, who treat with the Arabs for a convoy. 
The ordinary price is twenty-eight pataques, {fix 
pounds two and fix-pence) each paſſenger, excluſive 
of proviſions. On their arrival at the convent, the 
Greeks perform their devotions, viſit the church, kiſs 


the relics and images, mount on their knees more 
than one hundred iteps off the hill of Moſes, and con- 


clade by making an offering, the value of which is 


not fixed, but "_— amounts to leſs than fifty pa- 


taques* 

Ex ccept at the time af theſe viſitations, which only 
take place once a year, this convent is the molt deſert 
and favage abode in nature. 'The adjacent country 1s 


nothing but a pile of rugged and naked rocks. Mount 


Sinai, at the foot of which it is ſeated, is a peak of 
granite which ſeems to overwhelm it. 'T he houſe is a 


fort of ſquare priſon, whoſe lofty walls have only one 
window, which, though very high up, ſerves likewiſe 


by way of door; for, to enter this convent, you mutt 


get into a baſket, which the monks leave ſuſpended at 
the window, and occaſionally hoiſt up with ropes. 


This precaution ariſes from their fear of the Arabs, 
who might force the convent if the uſual entrance was 


To theſe pilgrims we muſt 1 the inſcriptions and 
clumſy figures of aſſes, camels, &c. engraven on theſe rocks, 
which have from ig. acquired the name of Dfebel Mokattas, 
or Written Mountain. Mr. Wortley Montague who travelled a 
great deal in theſe countries, and carefully examined theſe in- 
M. Cour de Cebelin, author of 
Le Monde Primitif, has loſt his labour, endeavouring t diſeo- 
ver ſome myſterious meaning. 
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by a door: they never open the only one there is, except 


on a viſit from the biſhop, at all other times it is kept 


cloſely ſhut. This viſitation ſhould take place every 
two or three years; but, as it neceſſarily occaſions a 

conſiderable comebution for the Arabs, the monks 
evade it as much as poſſible. They do not, however, 


lo eafily eſcape the daily diſtribution of a certain 


quantity of proviſions; and the quar rels which ariſe, 


on this ſubject, frequently drawn on them a ſhower of 


ſtones, and even muſket-ſhot from the diſcontented 
Bedouins. They never ſtir into the country, but by 


dint of labour, have made a garden, on the rocks, 
with earth they have brought thither, which ſerves. 


them to walk in. They cultivate excellent iruit there, 
ſuch as grapes, figs, and eſpecially pears, of which 
they make preſents, and which are highly eſteemed 
at Cairo, where they have no ſuch fruit. Their do- 


meſtic lite is the ſame with that of the Greeks and 
Maronites of Lebanon, that is, it is entirely devoted 
to uſeful works or to religious duties. But the 
Monks of Lebanon enjoy the ineſtimable advantage 


of liberty and ſecurity, which is not poſſeſſed by thoſe 
of Sinai. In other reſpects, this contined and melan- 
choly ſtate of exiſtence is that of all the monks, in 


tlle country of the Turks. Thus live the Greeks of 


Mar-Simeon to the north of Aleppo, and of Mar-Sa- 
ba on the Dead-ſea ; this alſo is the life of the Copts 
in the convents of the deſert of Saint Macarius, and 


in that of Saint Anthony. Every where their con- 
vents are prifons, with no other light than a window 


by which they receive their victuals ; and every where 
are they built in diſmal places, deſtitute of whatever 
can give pleaſure, and where nothing 1s to be found 
but rocks and ſtones, without either graſs or mols, 


and yet they are full of monks. There are fifty at 


Sinai, five and twenty at Mar-Saba, and upwards of 
three hundred in the two Deſerts of Egypt. I one 


day enquired the reaſon W this, in a converſation 
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: with one of the ſuperiors of Mar-hanna, and aſked 


bim, What could induce men to engage in a mode 


6k of life ſo miſerable ?? © What”? ſaid he, are not 
« you a Chriſtian? Is not this the path which leads 
© to heaven?“ “ But,“ replied I, © we may alle 
* obtain n without renouncing the world; 

„(and between ourſelves, father,) I do not perceive 
«© that the monks, though they are pious, poſſeſs that 
«© antient fervour which throughout lite, kept its eyes 
„fixed on the hour of death.” It is true, ſaid 
he, „ we have no longer the auſterity of the ancient 
+ Anchorites, and in reality this is one reaſon why our 
** convents are ſo full, You who come from a coun- 
** iry where men live in ſecurity and abundance, may 
_ * conſider our life as an inſupportable ſelf-denial, and 
% our retreat from the world as a ſacrifice. But. in 
| © the ſituation of this country, Fans the caſe 1s 
different. What can we do? Turn merchants ! 

We ſhould then be over-whelmed. with the cares of 


2 
* 


buſineſs and our families, and, after having work- 


ed hard for thirty years, comes the Aga, the Pacha, 
* or the Cadi; we are brought to trial without even 
e the ſhadow of a crime; witneſſes are ſuborned to 
accuſe us; we are baſtinadoed, plundered, and 
turned into the world as naked as the firſt day we 
% entered it. As for the peaſant, his caſe is ſtill 
* worle, the Aga oppreſſes him, the ſoldier pillages 
„him, and the Arabs rob him. Shail we become 
ſoldiers? the profeſſion is laborious and dangerous, 
and how it will end not very certain, It may ſeem 
* hard perhaps to ſhut ourſelves up in a convent z 
but, at leaſt, we live there in peace, and, though 
in a ſtate of habitual abſtinence and poverty, we 
perhaps poſſeſs and enjoy more than we ſhould it 
« we had continued in the world. Obſerve the ſitu- 
ation of the peaſants, and look at ours. We poſ- 
ſeſs every thing they have, and even what they have 
1 WE are better clad, and better fed; we drink 
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vine and coffee: and who are our monks but the 


* children of peaſants? You talk of the Copts of 


“ Saint Macarius and Saint Anthony! Be affured 
& their condition is much better than that of the Be. 
% douins and Fellahs who ſurround them.“ 

I own J was altoniſhed at ſo much ee ö a 
Jait reaſoning ; but 1 felt, more forcibly than ever, 


that the ſuman heart is riioved by the ſame IPTIBgS, 1 in 


every ſituation. The defire of happineſs is every 


where the motive, whether ſought in hope or actual 
enjoyment, and there i is always the moſt to gain in 


the part which it adopts. The diſcourſe of this monk 
may ſuggeſt many other reflections, and ſhew how 
tar the e ſpirit ot retirement from the world is connect-= 
ed with | the ſtate of any government ; from what 

cauſes and under what circumſtances it muſt originate, 
lis predominant, decline, &c. But I ſhall now con- 
clude this geographical view of Syria, and reſume, in 
a few words, what I have ſaid of its revenues and 
forces, to enable the reader to form a compleat idea 
of its political ſtate. 


5 CHAP XI. 
Plitics l. flate of Sorin reſumed. 


S YRIA may be conſidered as a country compoſed 


ot three long {trips of land of different qualities: one 
of theſe, extending along the Mediterranean, is a 
warm, humid valley, the healthineſs of hich Is 
doubtiul, but which 1s extremely fertile ; the other, 
which is the frontier of this, is a mountainous and 
Tude oil, enjoying a more ſalubrious temperature; 
the third, which lies behind the mountains to the eaſt, 
leombines the dryneſs of the latter with the warmth 
of the former. We have ſeen by what a happy com- 


— 
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dination of the propertics of climate and foil this pro- 
vince unites in a ſmall compaſs the advantages and 
productions of different zones, inſomuch, that na- 
ture ſeems to have deſigned it for one of the moſt 
agreeable habitations of this continent. It may be re- 
rroached, however, like almoſt all hot countries, with 
wanting chat freſn and animated verdure which almoſt 
perpetually adorns our fields; we fee there none of 
that gay carpeting of graſs and flowers which decorate 
the meadows of Normandy and Flanders, nor thoſe 
clumps of beautiful trees which gave ſuch richneſs 
and animation to the landſcapes of Burgundy and 
Brittany. As in province, the land of Syria has al- 
mott always a duſty aſpect, which is only enlivened 
here and there by firs, mulberry-trees, and vineyards. 
Ibis deficiency is leſs the fault of nature, poſſibly, 
than that of art; had not theſe countries been ra- 
vaged by the hand of man, they might perhaps at 
this day have been ſhaded with foreſts. Thus much 
is certain, and it is the advantage of hot over cold 
countries, that in the former, wherever there is wa- 
ter, vegetation may be perpetvally maintained and 
made to produce an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of fruits 
to flowers, and flowers to fruits. In cold, nay even 
in temperate climates, on the contrary, nature be- 
numbed for ſeveral months, loſes in a ſterile lumber 
the third part, or even half the year. The foil 
which has produced grain, has not time, before the 
decline of the ſummer heat, to mature vegetables; 
2 fecond crop 1s not to be expected, and the buſband- 
man fees himſelf condeinned to a long and fatal re- 
poſe. Syria, as we have ſeen, is exempt from theſe 
inconveniencies; if therefore it ſo happens, that its 
productions do not correſpond with 1ts natural advan- 
tages, this is leſs owing to its phyſical than political 
tate, To fix our ideas on this head, let us reſume, 
in a few words, what we have already explained in 
detail of the revenues, for ces, and population of the 
province. 
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Pon the ſtate of the contributions of each packa- 
lic, it appears that the annual ſum paid by Syria into 
the Kona, or Treaſury of the Sultan, amounts te 
two thouſand three hundred and forty- five purſes, Viz, 

For Aleppo „„ „ ures 
Tripoli 1 - 750 | 
Damalcus = — 45 
Acre — — - 750 

Paleſtine - - — 


Total — 


Which are equal to 2,931, 250 livres, (122,128 
85. 2d.) 

To this ſum RY be 2dded, firſt, the caſual inhe. 
ritance of the fortunes of the Pachas: and of indivi- 
duals, u hich may be eſtimated at one thouſand purſes, 
annually; ſecondiy, the poll tax paid by the Chril- 
tians, called Karod)i, which is almoſt every where 
diſtinct from the other taxes, and is accountable di- 
rectly to the Kelna, Ihis capitation does not take 
place in the counties which are ſub-let, as thoſe of 
the Maronites and Druzes, but is confined to the 
Rayas, or immediate lubjckts. The capitation tickets 
are from three and five to eleven piaſters a head, It 
is difficult to eſtimate the total produce, but allowing 
one hundred and fifty thouſand to pay the tax, at the 
mean rate of fix piaſters, we have the ſum of 2,2 50, 
o00 livres; and we cannot be far from the truth, if 
we compute the total of the Sultan's revenue from 

Syria to be 7, 50, oc livres, (312,500/.). 

Let us el eſtimate what the country produces te 

thols who lar! nit, and we ſhall have 
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For Aleppo — 2, ooo Purſes 
Tripoli - 2500 
Damaſcus 190,000 
Acre — - 10,000 
Paleſtine 600 


Total 24,600 


Which make 30,759,000 bs res, (1,281, 2 500.) This 
fur muſt be conſidered as the leaſt we can allow for 
the produce of Syria, the profits of the ſub-farms, 

Y {ch as the countries ef the Druzes, the Maronites, 
the Anſarians, &c. not being included. 

The military eſtabliſhment is by no means propor- 
„itionable to what in ars we ſhould expect from 
ſuch a revenue; all the troops of the Pachas united 
cannot amount to more than 5,700 men, both cavalry 
and infantry, VIZ. 

© Natives of 
Cavalry. Barbary. 


For Aleppo - 660 “ 
Tripoli «= 500 200 
e Ae 1900 + 900 ; 
ts „ Damalcos © 23,000 — 600 
ii Paleſtine 2007 «nee 
8 | " 5 2 | | 5 . 
e e Total 3·4⁰ 2,300 
oY 
if The conſtant forces of the country then confilt 4 in 
m firee thouſand four hundred cavalry, and two thou- oe 
and three hundred Barbary infantry. It is true, that, " 
te in extraordinary caſes, theſe are joined by the Janifa- in 
ies, and that the Pachas enliſt vagabond volunteers fila 
from every quarter, which form thoſe ſudden armies 0 
we have ſeen collected in the wars of Daher and Ali wi 
Bey : but the ſketch I have given of ws military {ktil Ml 
of theſe armies, and the diſeipline © of ſuch troops, 1 00 
May convince us, that Syria is ſtill worſe defended 1 
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than Egypt. We muſt, however, allow the Turkiſh 
foldiers/two ineſtimiable good qualities; a frugality 
which enables them to ſubſiſt in the molt exhauſted. 
country, and a bodily health capable of enduring the 
greateſt fatigues. This is the effect of the bardſhi: Ds 
to which they are inured, by their manner of ine: 
Continually on horſkback, and in the field, lying on 

the earth, and ſleeping in the open air, they do not ex- 
perience that contraſt between the luxurious life of 
cities, and the fatigue of camps, Which is ſo fatal to 
the foldiers ot poliſhed nations, 


Syria and Egypt, compared with reſpect to the faci- 


lity with which they may be attacked or defended, 


differ almoſt in every point. Egypt is protected from 


a foreign enemy on the land ſide by her deſerts, and 
on that of the lea, by her dangerous coaſt. Syria, on 


the contrary, is open on the fide ot the continent by 


the Diarbekar, and expoſed alio on that of the Medi. 


terranean by a coaſt every where acceſſible. It is eaſy 
to make a deſcent in Syria, but very difficult to land 
in Egypt : Egypt once invaded is conquered ; Syria 
may reſiſt; Egypt when conquered is extremely d dit. 
ficult, to keep, and eaſily loſt; Syria is ſo eafily de- 
tended, it is impoſſible it ſhould be loſt. Leſs {kill is 
neceflary to conquer one, than to preſerve the other. 
The realon 1s, that Egypt being a country of plains, 
war there makes a rapid progreſs; every moment 
brings on a battle, and every battle is deeilive ; Syria, 
on the contrary, being a mountainous country, war 


there muſt be a war of poſts, and ny lols may be 


repaired. 
The ſubject of population, which remains to be dil. 


cuſſed, is infinitely more difficult than the two preced- 
ing ones. Calculations of this kind can only be made 
from analogies always liable ro error. The beſt way 
will be to compute from two extremes, the populoul- 
neſs of which 1s pretty weil known, The part of the 
country which is the beit peopled, is thac of the Maro 
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nites and Druzes, and gives nine hundred inhabitants 
for each ſquare league, which computation will alſo 
ferve for the countries of Nablous, Haſbeya, Adjaloun, 
the territory of Damaſcus, and ſome other places, 
The other, which is the leaſt populous, is that of 
Aleppo, which gives from three hundred and eighty 
to four hundred inhabitants to each ſquare league, 
which eſtimation will ſuit the greater part of Syria. 
Calculating from theſe materials by a method too te- 
dious to explain here, it appears to me that the total 
population of Syria may be eſtimated at 2.305000 
ſouls, viz. - 


For the Pachalic of Aleppo 320,000 
that of Tripoli, not including the 

Kefraouan - - 200,000 

the Ketraouan — 115,000 

the country of the Druzes - 120,000 

the Pachalic of Acre - 300,000 

Paleſtine - - . 505800 


the Pachalic of Damaſcus 1, 200, ooo 


Total 2 2,305,900 

Let us ſuppoſe i it two millions and a half, and ſince 
Syria contains about five thouſand two hundred and 

fifty ſquare leagues, at the rate of one hundred and 

_ fiſty in length, and thirty-five in breadth, we ſhall have 
upon an average four hundred and ſeventy- ſix in- 
habitants for every ſquare league. So feeble a popu- 
lation in ſo excellent a country may well excite our 
aſtoniſhment, but this will be {till increaſed, if we 
compare the preſent number of inhabitants, with that 
of ancient times. We are informed by the philoſo- 
phical geographer, Strabo, that the territories of Yam- 
nia and Yoppa in Paleſtine, alone, were formerly ſo 
populous, as to be able to bring torty thouſand armed 
men into the fields. At preſent they could ſcarcely 
furniſh three thouſand. From the accounts we have 
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of Judea in the time of Titus, and which are to be 
_ eſteemed tolerably accurate, that country muſt have 
contained tour millions of inhabitants ; but at preſent, 
there are not, perhaps, above three thouſand. If we 
go {till farther back into antiquity, we ſhall find the 
ſame populouſneſs among the Philiſtines, the Phœni- 
clans, and in the kingdoms of Samaria, and Damaſ- 
cus. It is true that ſome writers, reaſoning from 
what they ſee in Europe, have called in queſtion theſe 

facts; ſeveral of which, indeed, appeared to be diſput- 

able; but the compariſons on which they build, are 
not on that account the leſs erroneous ; firſt, becauſe 
the lands of Aſha in general are more fertile than 
thoſe of Europe; ſecondly, becauſe a part of theſe 
lands are capable of being cultivated, and in fact are 
cultivated, without lying fallow or requiring manure; 
thirdly, becauſe the Orientals conſume one half leſs 
for their ſubſiſtence than the inhabitants of the weſ⸗ 
tern world, in general; for all which reaſons it ap- 
pears, that a territory of leſs extent may contain dou- 
ble and treble the population. Theſe authors exclaim 
againſt the armies of two and three hundred thou- 
ſand, furniſhed by ſtates, which in Europe could not 
produce above twenty or thirty thouſand; but it is 
not conſidered that the conſtitutions of ancient na- 
tions were wholly different from ours; that theſe na- 
tions were purely cultivators ; that there was leſs in- 
equality, and leſs idleneſs than among us; that every 
cultivator was a ſoldier; that in war, the army fre- 
quently conſiſted of the whole nation, and, in a word, 
that their ſtate was that of the preſent Maronites and 
Druzes. Not that I wiſh to appear an advocate for 
thoſe rapid populations, which from a ſingle man, are 
made to pour forth in a few generations, numerous 
and powerful nations. In theſe relations there are a 
multitude of miſtakes in words, and errors of Co— 
pyiſts; but admitting only what is conformable to 
experience and nature, there is nothing to contradict 
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the great population of high antiquity ; without ap- -- 
pealing to the poſitive teſtimony of hiſtory, there are 
innumerable monuments which depoſe in favour of 


the fact. Such are the prodigious quantity of, ruins 
diſperſed over the plains, and even in the mountains, 


at this day deſerted. On the moſt remote parts of 


Carmel are found wild vines and olive-trees, which 


muſt have been conveyed thither by the hand of man; 
and in the Lebanon of the Druzes and Maronites, 


the rocks now abandoned to fir-trees and brambles, 
preſent us in a thouſand places with terraces, which 
prove they were anciently better cultivated, and con- 
ſequently much more populous than in our days. 

It now only remains for me, to collect the general 

acts ſcattered through this work, and thoſe I may have 
| omitted, in order to form a complete deſcription of 
the political, civil, and moral ſtate of the inhabitants 
of Syria. 


—— 
CHAP. XIV. 
Government of the T urks in 8 


"Fur reader mult already have been convinced 
from the various traits that have been laid before him, 
that the government of the Turks in Syria is a pure 
military deſpotiſm; that is, the bulk of the inhabi- 


tants are ſubject to the caprices of a faction of armed 


men, who diſpoſe of every thing according to their 
intereſt and fancy. To form a more perfect concep- 
tion of the ſpirit with which this faction governs, it 
will be ſuſſicient to conſider by what title they claim 
poſſeſſion. 

When the Ottomans, under Sultan Selim, took 
Syria, from the Mamlouks, they conſidered it only as 


the ſpoil of a vanquiſhed enemy; as a poſſeſſion ac- 
Now, according 


quired by the law of arms and war, 
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to this law, among barbarous nations, the vanquiſhed _ 
is wholly at the diſcretion of the victor, he becomes 


his ſlave; his life, his property belongs to his con- 
queror ; he may diſpoſe of all as maſter, he owes his 


eaptive nothing, and accords what he leaves him as 
a favour. Such was this law among the Greeks and 
Romans, and among all thoſe ſocieties of robbers 


whom we have honoured with the name of conquerors. 
Such, at all times, was that of the Tartars, from 


whom the Turks derive their origin. On theſe prin- 
ciples, even their firſt ſocial ſtate was formed. In the 


plains of Tartary the hordes, divided by intereſt, 


were no other than bands of robbers, armed for at- 
tack or defence, and to ſeize as fair booty, whatever 
they might covet. Already, all the elements of their 
preſent ſtate were formed; continually wandering and 
encamped, they were at once ſhepherds and ſoldiers; 
each horde was an army; now, in an army, laws ate 
but the orders of the chief, theſe orders are abſolute 
and ſuffer no delay, they muſt proceed from one will, 
and from a ſingle head: hence, a ſupreme authority 
in him who commands; and a paſſive ſubmiſſion in 
him who obeys. But as in the tranſmiſſion of theſe 
orders, the inſtrument becomes an agent in his turn, 
the conſequence is, a ſpirit at once imperious and 
ſervile, which is preciſely that exhibited by the Turk- 
iſh conquerors. Proud, after their victory, of being 
one of the conquering people, the meaneft of the Ot- 
tomans treated the moſt illuſtrious of the vanquiſhed 
with the lofty ſuperiority of a maſter ; and this ſpirit 
| diffuſing itſelf through every rank, we may judge of 
the diſtance from whence the Supreme Chief looks 


down upon the croud of ſlaves beneath him. The fen- 
timents he conceives of them cannot be better pourtray- 
ed than in the formulary of the titles aſſumed by the 


Sultans in their public acts; © I,” ſay they, in their 


treaties with the kings of France, I, who am, by the 


infinite grace of the great, juſt, and omnipotent Crea- 
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tor, and by the innumerable miracles of the Chief of 
% Prophets, Emperor of Powerful Emperors, the Re. 
5+ fuge of Sovereigns, the Diſtributor of Crowns 10 the 
60 Kings of the Farth, 8 Servant of the two thrice ſacred 
«62M ties, (Mecca& Medina ) Governor of the Holy City 
of Jerufalem, Maſter of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
* conqueted by our vitorious Sword, and our terrific 
* Lance, Lord of the Two Seas, (the White and 
Black Seas) of Damaicus the Odour of Paradiſe, 
« of Bagdad the ſeat of the Caliphs, of the Fortrefles 
e Of Belgrade, Agria, and a multitude of Countries. 
Iſlands. Straights, Nations, Generations, and of 
„ fo.many victorious armies, which repcſe beneath 
* the ſhade of our Sublime Porte; I, in ſhort, who 
am the Shadow of (od on Earth, &c.“ 
From ſuch exalied grandeur, how muſt the Sultan 
look down on the reſt of mankind ? In what light 
muſt he view that earth which he poſſeſſes, and diſ- 
tributes, but as a domain of which he is abſolute mal. 
ter ? What muſt the people he has ſubdued appear, 
but ſlaves devoted to bis ſervice ? And what the ſol- 
diers he commands, but ſervants by whoſe means he 
retains theſe ſlaves in obedience ? Such is the real 
character of the Turkiſh government. This empire 
| may be compared to a plantation in one of our Sugar 
| ilands, where a multitude of flaves labour to ſupply 


| the luxury of one Great Proprietor, under the infpec- 
. tion of a few ſervants who take good care of them- 
j WW {cives. There is no difference, except that the domi- 
t nions of the Sultan being too vaſt for a fingle admi- 
Fi niſtration, he is obliged to divide it into ſmaller plan- 
$ tations, and ſeparate governments, adminiſtered in the lis 
. lame mode as the united empire. Such are the pro-; 
. vinces under the government of the Pachas. Theſe ik 
Cc provinces again being too extenſive, the Pachas have bl: 
Ir had recourſe. to further ſubdiviſion. and hence that 0 


ze ſcries of ſubalterns, which, ſtep by ſtep, deſcends to 
:- fie loweſt employments. In this gradation of autho- 
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rity, the object in view being invariably the ſame, the 


means employed never change their nature. Thus, 
power being abſolute and arbitrary in the monarch, 
is tranſmitted abſolute and arbitrary to all his ſub- de- 
legates. Each of theſe is the exact image of his next 


ſuperior. It is {till the Sultan who dictates and com- 


mands, nnder the varied names of Pacha, Motſallam, 
Faiem-Makam, and Aga, nor is there one in this deſ- 
cending ſcale, even to the Delibaſhe, who does not 
repreſent him. It is curious to hear with what inſo- 
lence the loweſt of theſe ſoldiers, giving his orders in 


a village, pronounces : It is the will of the Sultan; it is the 


Sultans pleaſure. The reaton of this inſolence is eaſily 
explained: for the bearer of the orders of the Sultan 
becomes, for that moment, himſelf the Sultan. It is 
not difficult to conceive what muſt be the conſequence 


of ſuch an adminiſtration, ſince all experience invaria- 
| bly proves, that moderation is the molt difficult of 


virtues; and fince even thoſe men who preach it moſt 
fervently, frequently neglect to practiſe it; how nu— 
merous muſt be the abules of unlimited power in the 
great, who are ſtrangers both to forbearance and to 
pity, in upſtarts proud of authority and eager to profit 
by it, and in ſubalterns continually aiming at a greater 
power. Let us judge therefore, how far certain ſpe- 
culative writers oe juſtified | in inſinuating, that diſpot- 


ilm in FV is not ſo great an evil as we imagine, 


fince, from its reſiding 1 in the perſon of the ſovereign, 
it can only affect the great by whom he is immediately 
ſurrounded. It is certain, to uſe the expreſſion of the 
Turks, that the ſabre of the Sultan does not deſcend upon 


the aug; but this ſabre he entruſts to the hands of 


his Vizir, who delivers it to the Pacha, from whom it 
aſſes to the Motſallam, to the Aga, and even to the 
loweſt Delibaſhe ; ſo that it is, in fact, within the 
reach of the vileſt retainer to office, and its deſtructive 
edge deſcends even to the meaneſt heads. This 
erroneous reaſoning ariles from the tate of the people 
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at Conſtantinople, to whom the Sultan is more atten- 
tive than to thoſe of the pro vinces; but this attention, 


which his own perſonal ſafety renders neceſſary there, 
is paid to no other part of the empire; and, even 
there, it may be ſaid to be attended with diſagreeable 


effects; for, if Conſtantinople is in want of proviſions, 


ten provinces are famiſhed for a fupply. Yet, which 
is of molt importance to the empire, the capital or the 
provinces? In cale of war, by which muſt ſoldiers be 
furniſhed, and by which fed? To the provinces there- 
fore muſt-we ack to diicover the real effects of deſ- 


potiſm, and, in Turkey, as every where elſe, we muſt 


de convinced that arbitrary power in the ſovereign is 
fatal to the ſtate, as from the ſovereign it mult necet= 
larily devolve upon his jubalterns, and become more 
abuſed the lower it deſcends ; fince it is a maxim veri- 
fied by conſtant experience, that the ſlave, become 
maſter, is the molt rigorous of tyrants. Let us now 
examine the abuſes of this adminiſtration, as far as it 
reſpects Syria. 


In each government, the Pacha, being the i image of 


the Sultan, 1s, like him, an abſolute deſpot. All pow- 
er is united in his perſon ; he is chief both of the mili- 


ary and the finances, of the police and criminal juſtice. 


He has the power of life and death; he has the power 
of making peace and war; in a word. he can do every 
thing. The main object of ſo much authority is to- 
collect the tribute, that is, to tranſmit the revenue to 


the great proprietor who has conquered, and who poſ- | 


ſelles the country by the right of his ferriſic lance. 
This duty fulfilled, no other is required from him; 

the means employed by the agent to accomplith it is a 
matter of no concern; thoſe means are at his diſcre- 
tion; and ſuch is the nature of his firuation, that he 
cannot be delicate in his choice of them; for, in the 
irit. place, he can neither advance, nor even maintain 
himſelf, but in proportion as he can procure money. 

Secondly, The Pace he holds depends on the favour 
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of the Vifir, or ſome other great officer; and this can 
only be obtained and fecured by bidding bigher than 
his competitors. He mujt therefore raiſe money to 
pay the tribute, and allo to indeninify himſelf for atl 
he has paid. ſupport his dignity, and make a 8 
tion in caſe of accidents. Accordingly, the firſt ca 

of a Pacha, on entering on his government, is to 95 
viſe methods to procure money, and the quickeſt are 
invariably the belt. The eſtabliſhed mode of collect. 
ing the miri and the enfloms, | is to appoint one or more 
principal farmers, for the current year, who, in order 
to facilitate the collection, divide it into leſſer farms, 

which are again ſubdivided, even to the ſmalleſt villa. 
ges. The Pacha lets th eſe employments to the beſt 

bidder, wiſhing to draw as much money from them 

as poſſible. The farmers, who, on their lide, have no 

object in taking them but gain, ſtrain every nerve to 

augment their receipt. Hence an avidity in theſe de- 

legates always bordering on diſhoneſty ; hence thoſe 

extortions to which they are the more eaſily inclined 

as they are ſure of being ſupported by authority; and 

hence, in the very heart of the people, a faction of 
men intereſted in multiplying impoſitions. The Pacha 

may applaud himſelf for penetrating into the moſt 

hidden ſources of private profits, by the clear ſighted 
rapacity of his ſubalterns; but what is the conſe- 

quence? The people, denied the enjoyment of the fruit 
of their labour, reſtrain their induſtry to the ſupply of 
their nece flary wants. Ihe huſbandman only ſows to 
preſerve himſelf from flarving ; the artiſt ben onli/ 
to bring up his family ; ; It he has any lurplus, he care 
fully conceals it. 'Chus the arbi trary power of the | 
Sultan, tranſmitted to the Pacha, and to all his ſub- 

delegates, by giving a free courſe to extortion becomes 
the main ſpring of a tyranny which circulates through 
every clals, whilit its effects, by a reciprocal re- action, 
are every where fatal to agriculture, the arts, com- 
merce, population; in a word, every thing which con- 
titutes the power of the tate, or, which is the ſam? 
thing, the power of the Sultan himſelf. 
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his ſafety and tranquility depend, the Pacha has re- 


ment. He diminiſhes the number of his troops, 
leſſens their pay, winks at their diſorders; and diſci- 


ſubjects of the Sultan. 


are the depoſitaries. The Porte, foreſeeing this, en- 
deavours to provide againſt their defection, by various 
Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Tripoli; but ſhould a foreign 
diviſion? Every three months Capidjis are ſent who 
orders of which they are the bearers; but not un- 
frequently the Pachas, as cunning as themſelves, get 
may not have time to form connections in the coun- 
try; but as all the conſequences of a bad ferm of 
uncertain of to-morrow, treat their provinces as mere 


contrary, they haſten to exhauſt them of the produce, 
and to reap in one day, if poſſible, the fruit of many 
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This 3 power is not ſubje& to leſs abuſes in the army. 
Perpetually urged by the want of money, on which 


trenched, as far as poſſible, the uſual military eſtabliſh- 


pline is no more. Were a foreign war now to happen, 
were the Ruſhans to appear again in Syria, as 1n the 
year 1772, who would detend that province tor the 
Sultan ? 

It ſometimes happens, that the Pachas, ws are 
Sultans in their provinces, have perſonal hatreds againſt 
each other. To gratify theſe, they avail themſelves 
of their power, and wage ſecret or open war, the ru- 
inous conſequences of which are ſure to be ſel by the 


It alſo happens, that theſe Pachas are tempted to 
appropriate to themſelves the power of which they 
means. The employments are divided, and particular 
officers maintained 1n the caſtles of the capitals, as at 
enemy appear, what benefit would reſult from this 
keep the Pachas in alarm, on account of the ſecret 
rid of theſe troubleſome ſpies. The Porte, in ſhort, 
often changes the reſidence of the Pachas, that they 
government have a miſchievous tendency, the Pachas, 


tranſcient poſſeſſions, and take care to make no im- 
provement for the benefit of their ſucceflors : on the 
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years. Wi 15 ; true, theſe irregularities, every now and 


then, are puniſhed by the cord, one of the practices 
of the Porte, which beſt diſplays the ſpirit of its go- 
vernment. When a Pacha has laid waſte a province; 
when, in conſequence of repeated acts of tyranny, the 


clamours of the people have reached Conſtantinople, 
woe be unto him if he be without a protector, or 


ſparing of his money! At the end of the year, a 
Capidji arrives, producing the firman of prorogation : 
ſometimes bringing with him a ſecond or third tail, 


or ſome other freſh mark of favour ; but, whilſt the 
Pacha is celebrating a feſtival on the occaſion, an or- 


der appears for his depoſition, then another for his 


exile, and frequently a kat-ſherit for his head. The 
oſtenſible reaſon is always for having oppreſſed the 
tubjeas of the Sultan: but the Porte, by taking pol- 


ſeſſion of the wealth of the extortioner, and reſtoring 


nothing to the people, leaves ſufficient room to think 


that the government is far from diſapproving a ſyſtem 
of robbery and plunder which it finds ſo profitable. 
Every day, therefore affords, freſh examples of oppreſ- 
five and rebellious Pachas ; and if none of them have 
hitherto ſucceeded in forming a ſtable and independent 


government, it is leſs owing to the wiſe meaſures of 
the Divan, and the vigilence of the Capidjis, than 
their own ignorance in the art of governing. In Aſia, 


thoſe moral means are never employed, which, in the 


hands of able legiſlators, have frequently raiſed pow- 
erful ſtates on foundations at firſt extremely feeble. 


The Pachas regard nothing but money; nor has re— 
eated experience been able to make them ſenſible 


that this, fo far from being the pledge of their ſecurity, 


becomes the certain cauſe of their deſtruction. 1 hey 
are wholly devoted to amaſſing wealth, as if friends 
vere to be purchaſed. Aſa, Pacha of Damaſcus, left 


eight millions of livres(about three hundred and thirty 


thouſand pounds) and was betrayed by his Mamlouk, 


and [mothered 1 in We bath.. We have [cen what was 
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the fate of Ibrahim Sabbar with his twenty millions. 
jezzar is following the ſame courſe, and will end 
in the ſame way. Not one of them has ever thought 
of inſpiring and promoting that diſintereſted love of 
the public welfare, which in Greece and Italy, nay, 
eren in Holland and Switzerland, has enabled the 
lower claſſes of people to enter into a ſucceſsful conteſt 
with the greateſt empires. The Emirs and Pachas all 
immitate the Sultan: all regard the country they go- 
vern as their private property, and their ſubjects as 
their domeſtics; while they, in their turn, ſee in 
their ſuperiors only imperious maſters; and ſince 
they are all alike, of what importance is it which they 
ſerve? Hence, in theſe ſtates, the cuſtom of employ. 
ing foreign in preference to national troops. The 
chiefs are diſtruſtful of the people, conſcious that they 
do not merit their attachment; their aim is not to go- 
vern, but to tyrannize over the country, and by a juſt 
retaliation, their country ſees their ruin with indit- 
ference. The mercenaries, too, whom they keep in 
pay, faithful to their views of intereſt, ſell them to 
the enemy, to profit by their ſpoils. Daher had 
maintained for ten years the wretch who murdered 
him. It is a truth worthy of remark, that the grea- 
ter part of the African and Aſiatic ſtates, eſpecially 
ſince the days of Mahomet, have been governed on 
theſe principles, and that no part of the world has ex- 
 hibited ſo many commotions in its provinces, or revo- 
lutions in its empires. Ought we not then to con- 
clude, that arbitrary power in the ſovereign 1s no leſs 
fatal to the military ſtrength, than the finances of a 
nation. But let us proceed to enquire what are its 
effects on the civil government of Syria. 
I be Pacha, as being the image of the Sultan, is 
the head of all the police of government; under 
which title muſt be comprehended criminal juſtice. 
He poſſeſſes the moſt abſolute power of life and death, 
and this he exerciſes without formality, and vichout 
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appeal. Wherever he meets with an offenice, he or- 
ders the criminal to be ſeized, and the executioner, 


by whom he is accompanied, ſtrangles him, or takes 


off his head upon the ſpot ; nay, ſometimes he him- 


felt does not diſdain this office. Three days before 


my arrival at Sour, Djezzar had ripped up a Maſon 


with an axe. The Pacha frequently ſtrolls about dif- 
guiſed, and woe to the man whom he ſurprizes in a 
fault! But, as he cannot be preſent every where, he 


commits this duty to a deputy, called the Wali, whoſe 


office reſembles that of the Offcicrs de Guet in France. 


Like them he patroles night and day; keeps a watch- 


ful eye on the ſeditious; apprehends robbers; and, 


like the Pacha, judges and condemns without appeal. 


The criminal bends his neck; the executioner ſtrikesz ! 


the head falls, and ehe body is carried off in a leathern 


ſack. This officer has a multitude of ſpies, who are 


almoſt all of them thieves, and by their means knows 


every thing that paſſes. It is not, therefore, aſtoniſh- | 
ing, that cities like Cairo, Aleppo, and Damaſcus, | 
mould be ſafer than Genoa, Rome, or Naples; but 


how dearly is this ſafety purchaſed ? and how many 


innocent lives are ſacrificed to the partiality and in- 
juſtice of the Wali and his agents! | 1 


The Wali preſides likewiſe over the police of the 
markets; that is, he inſpeCts their weights and mea- 
ſures; and, on this head, his ſeverity is extreme: 
for the ſmalleſt deficiency in the weight of bread, 


meat, debe, or confectionary, he inflifts five hundred 


{trokes of the baſtinado, and, ſometimes, even death. 
Examples of this are frequent in the great cities, yet 
is there no country wherein falſe weights are more 
common; all the dealer has to do is to keep a ſharp 
look-out for the paſſing of the Wali, and Mohteſeb, 
or inſpector of the market. As ſoon as they appear 


on horſe-back, the deficient weights are put out of 
the way, and others produced. The dealers alſo bar- 
gain with the ſervants who precede theſe two officers ; 


and tor a certain {um can enſure impunity, 
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The office of the Wali by no means extends to 
thoſe various objects of utility which are under the 
regulation of our police, No attention is paid either 
to the cleanlineſs or the ſalubrity of the cities. They 
are never paved, ſwept, or watered, either in Syria 
or in Egypt. The ſtreets are narrow and winding, 
and almoſt always encumbered with rubbiſh. Travel- 
lers are, above all, ſhocked at the ſight of a multi- 
tude of hideous dogs, which have no owners. They 
form a ſort of independent body, ſubſiſting on public 
alms. Ihey are quartered by families and diſtricts, 
and ſhould one of them happen to paſs his limits, a 
combat enſues, which 1s extremely troubleſome to 
_ paſſengers. The Turks, who ſhed the blood of man 
{o readily, do not kill theſe dogs, though they avoid 
touching them as unclean. They pretend they enſure 
the ſafety of the cities by night; but this is more 
owing to the Wali, and the gates with which every 
ſtreet is ſecured. It is alledged, likewiſe, that they 
devour the carrion ; but in this they are aſſiſted by a 
great number of jackalls, which are concealed by hun- 
dreds in the gardens, and among the ruins and tombs. 
We muſt not expect either walks or plantations in the 
Turkiſh cities. In ſuch a country, life, doubtleſs, 
will appear neither ſecure nor agreeable ; but this alſo 
is the conſequence of the arbitrary power of the 
Sultan. 


— moths 
CHA P.. | XV. 
Of the Admini ſeration of Fuſtice. 


'T, HE adminiſtration of jute in civil ſuits, is the 
only ſpecies of authority which the Sultans have with- 
| held from the executive power of the Pachas ; whe- 


ther, from a ſenſe of the enormous abuſes which might 
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the Cadi is ſeated on a mat, 
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_ reſult from it, or from knowing that it required more 
time and en than fall to the ſhare of theſe 


their deputies. 


Other officers are appointed for this 
urpoſe, who, by a wiſe regulation, are independent 


of the Pachas; but as their juriſdiction is founded on 


the ſame principles with the reſt of the government, 


it is attended with the ſame inconveniencies. 


All the magiſtrates of the empire, called Cadis, or 


2 judges, depend on one principal chief, who reſides at 
_ Conſtantinople. 
aar, or judge of the army; which title alone in- 
dicates, as I have already obſerved, that the power is 
entirely military, and reſides Wholly! in the army and 


The title of his dignity is Cadi-el- 


its general. This grand Cadi names the judges of 


the capital cities, ſuch as Aleppo, Damaſeus, Jeru- 


ſalem &c. Theſe judges again name others in the 


places within their dependency. But what is the qua- 
| lification required? Always money. All theſe employ- 


ments, like thoſe of the government, are fold to the 


| beſt bidder, and, farmed in the ſame way from year 


| to year. 
_ endeavour to recover the money advanced; 
| Intereſt, and alſo a profit. 

expect from ſuch diſpoſitions in men who hold the 


What is the conſequence ? That the farmers 
to obtain 


W hat bore can we 


balance of juitice in their hand, and decide on the 


property of their fellow citizens? 


The tribunal whence theſe Cadis iſſue their deci- 


ſions, is called the Mahhtama, or place of Judgment. 


Sometimes it is at their own houſes ; but never is it at 


a place which correſponds with the idea annexed to ſo 
In an empty mean apartment, 


ſacred an employment. 
or wretched carpet. 


On each ſide of him are his clerks, and fome domeſ— 
tics. The door is open to every body; the parties 


appear; and there, without interpreters, advocates, 


or attornies, each pleads his own cauſe. Squatted 
on the ground, thay ſtate the facts, diſcuſs, reply, 


* Commonly called Cadi I. ier. 
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conteſt, and argue again in their turns. Sometimes 
the debates are violent; but the cries of the clerks, 
and the ſtaff of the Cadi, ſoon reſtore order and 
ſilence. Gravely ſmoaking his pipe, and twiſting the 
end of his beard round his finger, this judge liſtens, 
interrogates, and concludes by pronouncing a ſen- 
tence without appeal, which at moſt allows but two 
months delay. The parties are never well ſatisfied z 
they retire, however, with reſpe&, and pay a fee, 
eſtimated at one tenth of the litigated property, with- 
out murmuring at the deciſion, as it is invariably dic- 
| tated by the infallible Koran. 
It muſt be owned this ſimplicity of juſtice, which 
does not conſume the property, either in preliminary, 
acceſſary or ſubſequent expences ; and this proximity 
of the ſovereign tribunal, which does not compel the 
pleader's abſence from his place of reſidence, are two 
ineſtimable advantages; but it cannot be denied that 
they are counterbalanced by too many abuſes. In 
vain have ſome writers, to render more conſpicuous 
the vices of our legal cuſtoms, boaſted the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice among the Turks. Theſe commen- 
dations, founded on a ſuperficial knowledge of the 
theory of Mahometan juriſprudence, are not juſtified, 
when we conſider what is actually practiſed. Daily 
| experience proves, that their 1s no country wherein 
juſtice is more corrupted than in Egypt, Syria, and, 
no doubt, all the reſt of the Turkiſh empire“. Vena- 
lity is no where more open, nor more impudent. 
The parties may bargain for their cauſe with the Cadi, 
as they would for any common commodity. Inſtances 
of great ſagacity and equity, no doubt, are to be 
found ; but they are rare, which is the very reaſon 
why they are ſo celebrated. Corruption 1s habitual 
and general ; and how is it F to be other wiſe, 
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* See, on this ſubjeQ, the obſervations of Sir Junes Porter, 
the Engliſh miniſter at Conſtantinople, e 8 
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where integrity may be ruinous, and injuſtice lucra- 
tive; where each Cadi, deciding without appeal, fears 


neither a reviſion of his ſentence, nor puniſhment for 
his partiality ; and where, in ſhort, the want of clear 
and preciſe laws; affords a thouſand ways of avoid- 


ing the ſhame of an evident injuſtice, by opening the 


crooked paths of commentaries and interpretations ? 
Such is the ſtate of juriſprudence among the Turks, 
that their exiſts no public and acknowledged code, 
where individuals may inſtruct themſelves in their re- 
ſpective rights. The judgments given, are in general, 
founded on unwritten cu/toms, or on the frequently 
contradictory deciſions of the Doctors. The collec- 
tions of rhe deciſions are the only books wherein the 
judges can acquire any notions of their duty ; and in 
them they find only particular caſes more calculated 
to confound than enlighten their ideas. The Roman 
law in many particulars has ferved as a baſis for the 
determinations of the Mahometan Doctors; but the 
great and inexhauſtible ſource to which they recur, is 
the moſt pure book, the depoſitory of all knowledge the 
code of all legiſlation, the Koran of the Prophet, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the influence of religion. 


5 Ir the object of religion among the Turks were ſuch 


as 1t ought to be among all nations; did it teach the 


great moderation, in the exerciſe of their power, and 
the vulgar, toleration amid the diverſity of opinions, 
it would ſtill be a matter of doubt whether it could 

ſufficiently correct the vices of which we have been 
ſpeaking ; ſince the experience of all men proves that 
morality only influences conduct, ſo far as it is ſecond- 
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ed by the civil laws. But nothing can be worſe cal- 
culated to remedy the abuſes of government than 


the ſpirit of Iamiſm : we may on the contrary, pro- 


nounce it to be their original ſource. To convince 


himſelf of this, the reader has only to examine their 


reverend book. In vain do the Mahemetans boaſt that 
the Koran contains the ſeeds and even the perfection 
of all political and legiſlative knowledge, and jurit- 
prudence : nothing but the prejudice of education, or 


the intereſt of ſome ſecret partiality can dictate, or }. 


admit ſuch a judgment. Whoever reads the Koran, 
muſt be obliged to confeſs, that it conveys no notion, 
either of the relative duties of mankind in ſociety, of 


the formation of the body politic, or of the principles 


of the art of governing; nothing, in a word, which 
conſtitutes a legiſlative code. The only laws we find 


there may be reduced to four or five ordinances rela- 


tive to polygamy, divorces, ſlavery, and the ſucceſſion 
of near relations; and even theſe form no code of 
juriſprudence, but are ſo contradictory, that they cannot 


be reconciled by the altercations of the doctors. The 
reſt is merely a chaos of unmeaning phraſes; an 


emphatical declamation on the attributes of God, 
from which nothing is to be learnt; a collection of 


puerile tales, and ridiculous fables ; and, on the whole, 


lo flat and faſtidious a compolition, that no man can 
read it to the end, notwithſtanding the elegance of 
M. Savary's tranſlation. 


culcation of a fierce and obſtinate fanaticiſm. We 


are wearied with the perpetual recurrence of the words 


 impious, incredulous, enemies of God and the Prophet; 

rebels again/# God and the Prophet,; devotion towards 

Gad and the Prophet. $ 

combats in their cauſe Heouris ſtretch out their arms 

to martyrs; the imagination takes fire, and the proſe- 

Iyte exclaimes, ** Oh Mahomet : thou art the meſſen- 
Vo“. II. g 5 


But ſhould any general 
| tendenoey or ſemblance of meaning be viſible through 
the abſurdities of this delirious effuſion, it is the in- 


Heaven is open to whomſoever 
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“ger of God; thy word is his; he is infallible; than 
„ canſt neither err nor deceive me: go on, I follow 
e thee.” Such is the ſpirit ot” the Koran, and it is 


viſible in the very firſt line. T here is no doubt in 


e this book; it guides W error thoſe who believe 
„ without doubting, who believe in what they do not 
© fee.” What is the tendency of this, but to eſtabliſh 

the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm in him who commands, 


and the blindeſt devotion in him who obeys? and ſuch 
was the object of Mahomet. He did not with to en- 
lighten men, but to rule over them; he ſought not 
diſciples, but ſubjects ; and obedience, not reaſoning is 
required from ſubjects. It was to lead them the more 


eaſily that he aſcribed all to God. By making him- 


ſelf his miniſter, he removed every ſuſpicion of per- 
ſonal intereſt ; and avoided alarming that diſtruſtful 


vanity which is common to all men ; he feigned to 


obey that he might exalt obedience ; he made himſelf 


but the firſt of ſervants, with a certainty that every 


man would {trive to be the ſecond, and command the 


reſt. He allured by promiſes, and terrified by mena- 


ces; and, as every novelty is ſure to meet opponents, 


by holding out the terrors of his anathemas, he left 


them the hope of pardon. Hence, in ſome paſſages 


we find an appearance of toleration; but this toleration 
is ſo rigid, that ſooner or later, it "muſt lead to abſo- 


lute ſubmiſhon ; fo that in fact the fundamental ſpirit 


of the Koran continually recurs, and the moſt arbi- 
trary power is delegated to the meſſenger of God, 


and by a natural conſequence to his ſueceſſors. But 


by what kind of precepts is the uſe of this power 
' manifeſted? © There is only one God, and Mäho- 

% met is his prophet. Pray five times a day turning 
© towards Mecca, Eat not in the day time during 
„ the whole month of the Ramadan. Make the 
e pilgrimage of the Caaba, and give alms, to the 
„ widow and orphan.”” Here is the profound ſource 
from whence mult ſpring all the ſciences, and every 
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branch of political and moral knowledge, 
lons, the Numas, the Lycurguſes; all the Legiſlators 
of antiquity have in vain exhauſted their genius to 
explain the relations of mankind in ſociety, to declare 
the duties and rights of every claſs, and every indi- 
vidual : Mahomet more able or more profound than 
they, reſolves all into five phraſes. It certainly may 
be ſafely aſſerted, of all the men who have ever dared 


to give laws to nations, none was more ignorant 
of all the abſurd compoſitions ever 


than Mahomet ; 
produced, none is more truly wretched than his book. 
Olk this, the tranſactions of the laſt twelve hundred 
years in Aſia, are a proof; for where I inclined to 


paſs from a particular ſubject to general conſiderations, 


it would be eaſy to demonſtrate, that the convulſions 


of the governments, and the ignorance of the people, 


in that quarter of the globe, originate more or leſs 
immediately in the Koran, and its morality ; but E 
muſt confine myſelf to the country we are now con- 
ſidering, and returning to Syria, explain to the rea- 
der, the ſtate of its inhabitants, relative to religion. 
The people of Syria in general, as I have already 
ſaid, are Mahometans or Chriſtians : this difference 
of worſhip is productive of the moſt diſagreeable 
effects in their civil ſtate. Treating each other mutu- 
ally as rebels, infidels, and impious, the followers of 


Jeſus Chriſt and Mahomet, are actuated by a recipro- 


cal averſion which keeps alive a ſort of perperual war. 
We may readily conceive the exceſſes to which the 
prejudices of education may carry the vulgar, at all 
times violent; and the government ſo far from inter- 
poſing as a mediator in the diſſenſions, foments them 


by its partiality. Faithſul to the ſpirit of the Koran, 


it treats the Chriſtians with a ſeverity, which diſplays 
itſelf in varied forms. Mention has been ſometimes 
made of the toleration of the Tust ; the following 
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All kind of public worſhip is prohibited the Chrif. 
tians, except in the Keſraouan, where the govern- 


ment has not been able to prevent it. They cannot 
build any new churches ; and if the old ones fall to 


decay, they are not allowed to repair them, unleſs 


by a permiſhon which coſts them very dear. A Chriſ- 
tian cannot ſtrike a Mahometan without riſk ef his 
life, but if a Mahometan kill a Chriſtian, he eſcapes 
for a ſtipulated price. Chriſtians muſt not mount on 
horſeback in the towns; they are prohibited the uſe 
of yellow flippers, white ſhalls, and every ſort of 
green colour. Red for the feet, and blue for the 
dreſs, are the colours aſſigned them. The Porte has 


Juſt renewed its ordinances to re-eſtabliſh the ancient 


form of their turbans ; they mult be of a courſe blue 
muſlin, with a fingle white border. When they tra- 


vel, they are perpetually ſtopped at different places 


to pay Rafars* „or tolls, from which the Mahometans 
are exempt ; in judicial proceedings, the oath of two 


' Chriſtians is only reckoned for one; and ſuch is the 


partiality of the Cadis, that it is almoſt impoſlible 


for a Chriſtian to gain a ſuit ; in ſhort, they alone are 


ſubject to the Capitation, called Karadji, the ticket 


of which bears theſe remarkable words: Diaxz- 


elras that is (redemption) from cutting off the head ; 
a clear proof of the title by which they are toll 
rated and governed. 


Theſe diſtinctions, ſo proper to ferment hatred al 


diviſions, are difleminated among the people, and 
' manifeſt themſelves in all the intercourſe of life. The 
meaneſt Mahometan will neither accept from a Chriſ- 
tian, nor return the ſalute of Salam-alaj-k +, health 
to thee, on account of the affinity between the word 

Salam and Ejlam, Gflamiſm), the proper name of 


* The R here is a anti r. 


r, Salam-alai- Kom, health to you. Hence the word 


Salamalch, 


kk 


4 
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thels religions: and Moſlem, (Muſſulman) the name 
of the perſon who profeſſes it: the uſual ſalutation is 
only good morning, or good evening, and it is well 
too if, it be not accompanied with a Djaour, Kafer, 
Kelb, i. e. impious, infidel, dog, expreſſions to which 
the Chriſtians are e es The Mahometans 
even affect to mortify them, by practiſing before them 
the ceremonies of their worſhip. At noon, at three 
o'clock, and at ſun-ſet, as ſoon as the criers from 
the tops of the minarets announce the time of prayer, 
they appear at the doors of their houſes, where, af- 
ter making their ablution, they, gravely ſpread a mat 
or carpet, and turning themſelves towards Mecca, 
croſs their arms upon their breaſts, ſtretch them to- 
wards their knees, and begin nine proſtrations, down 
to the ground, reciting the preface to the Koran. In 
converſation, they frequently make a break by their 
_ profeſſion of faith, There is but one God, ard 
+ Mahomet is his prophet.” They talk perpetually 
of their religion, and conſider themſelves as the only 
faithful to God. To confute them, the Chriſtians, 
in their turn, affect great devotion; and hence that 
oſtentation of piety which forms one of the prineipal 
characteriſtics of the Orientals; but the heart makes 
no ſacrifice, and the Chriſtians Teal a deep remem- 
brance of all theſe inſults, and only wait a favoura- 
ble opportunity to ſeek their revenge. The effects of 
this were viſible in the time of Daher, when, proud 
of the protection of his miniſter, in many places 
they aſſumed a ſuperiority over the Mahometans. 
The exceſſes they committed on that occaſion ſhould 
ſerve as a leſſon to any European power, which may 
hereafter obtain poſſeſſion of countries inhabited by 
Green and Mahometans. 
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HAP. XVI. 


Of property, ranks, and conditions. 


: HE Sultans having arrogated to themſelves, by 


right of conqueſt, the property of all the lands of 
Syria, the inhabitants can no longer pretend to any 
real, or even perſonal property ; they have nothing 


but a temporary poſſeſſion. When a father dies, the 
\ Inheritance reverts to the Sultan, or his delegate, 


and the children can only redeem the ſucceſſion by a 
conſiderable ſum of money. Hence ariſes an indif- 
| ference to landed eſtates, which proves fatal to agri- 
culture. In the towns, the poſſeſſion of houſes is in 


ſome meaſure leſs uncertain and leſs ruinous ; but 
every where the preference is given to property in mo- 
ney, as more ealy to hide from the rapine of the 
Deſpot. In the tributary countries, ſuch as thoſe of 
the Druzes, the Maronites, Heſbeya, &c. there 
exiſts a real property founded on cuſtoms, which 
their petty princes dare nct violate; on which ac- 
count the inhabitants are fo attached to their eſtates, 
that it is very rare to hear of an alienation of lands 
among them. There is nevertheleſs one method, 
even under the Turkiſh adminiſtration, of ſecuring a 


perpetual u/zs-fruftus, which is by making what is 


called a Mah, that is an endowment or donation of 
an eſtate to a Moſque. The proprietor than becomes 
the irremoveable guardian of his property, on con- 
dition of a fine, and under the protection of the pro- 
feſſors of the law; but this act has this inconvenience, 


that, inſtead of protecting, the men of the law fre- 


guently devour the property: and, in that caſe, to whom 
are they to look for redreſs, ſince the embezzlers of 
the property are at the ſame time the diſtributers of 


jultice ? For this reaſon, theſe lawyers are almoſt the 
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; only landholders, nor do we ſee, under the Turkiſh 


government, that multitude of ſmall proprietors, 


who conſtitute the ſtrength and riches of the tributary 


countries. 

What I have ſaid of conditions in Egypt will apply 
equally to Syria : they may be reduced to four or 
five; the cultivators or peaſants, artiſans, merchants, 
military men, and thoſe who fill the different depart- 
ments of the law and juridical offices. Theſe vari- 
ous claſſes again may be comprehended under two 
others : the people, which includes the peaſants, ar- 
tiſans and merchants ; and the government, compoſ- 
ed of the military, and legal, and judicial officers. 


According to the principles of their religion, the 


power ſhould reſide in the latter order; but ſince the 
diſpoſſeſſion of the Caliphs by their lieutenants, a 
diſtinction has taken place between the ſpiritual and 
temporal power, which has left but an illuſory autho- 
riry to the interpreters of the law: ſuch is that of 


the Grand Mufti“, who repreſents the Caliph, among 


the Turks. The real power is in the hands of the 
Sultan, who repreſents the lieutenant or general of 


the army. That favourable prejudice, however, 


which the people entertain for dethroned powers, 
ſtill preſerves to the profeſſors of the law, a credit of 
which they almoſt always avail themſelves, to form a 
party of oppoſition ; the Sultan is awed by it at Con- 


ſtantinople, nor do the Pachas venture too openly to 


thwart it in their provinces. In each city this party 
is headed by the Mufti, who derives his authority 


from that of Conſtantinople, his employment is here- 


ditary and not venal, which ſingle circumſtance has 
preſerved more energy in this body than 1n all the 


others. From the priviliges they enjoy, the families 


which compole it bear a conſiderable reſemblance to 


* This term kignifies azcider of the caſes which Concern re- 
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our mobility, although i its true type be the army. 
They reſemble alſo our magiſtracy, our clergy, and 


even our citizens, as they are the only pcrfons f in 


that country who live on their rents. From them to 

the peaſantry, the artiſans, and traders, the deſeent 
is ſudden, yet, as the condition of theſe three claſſes 
form the true ſtandard of the police and power of an 
empire, | thall ſelect the particulars belt calculated to 
enable the reader to form juit ideas. 


State of the ta nas and of Apriculture. 


k 


| Syria, and even throughout the Turkish empire, 


the peaſants, like the other inhabitants, are deemed 
Haves of the Sultan; but this term only conveys the 
meaning of our word ſubjefts. Though maſter of 
their lives and properties, the Sultan does not ſell 


men; he does not limit them to a certain ſpot. If 


he beſtows au appanage on ſome grandee, it is not 
ſaid, as in Rufſia and poland, that he gives five hun- 
dred or a thouſand peaſants; in a word, the peaſants 


are opprefied by the tyranny of the government, but 


not degraded by the ſervitude of feodality. 

When Sultan Selim had conquered Syria, in order 
to render the collection of the revenue more eaſy, he 
eſtabliſhed a fingle territorial tribute called the miri. 

It ſhould ſeem, that this Sultan, notwithſtanding the 
ferocity of his character, underſtood the importance 
of favouring the huſbandman, for the miri, compared 
with-the extent of the lands, is an infinitely moderate 
impoſt; and it was the more ſo at the time in which 
it was fixed, as Syria was then better peopled than 
at preſent, and perhaps alſo poſſeſſed a greater trade, 
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as it lay on the moſt frequented route to India, little 
uſe having been yet made of the paſſage by the Cape of 
300d Hope. That this tax might be collected regu- 
larly, Selim, gave orders to prepare a deſtar, or regiſ- 
ter, in which the contingent of each village thould be 
ſet down. In ſhort, he eſtabliſhed the miri, at an inva- 


riable rate, and ordered it ſhould neither be augmented 


nor diminiſhed. Moderate as it was in its original 
eſtabliſhment, it could never be oppreſſive to the peo- 
ple; but by abuſes inherent in the conſtitution of the 
Turkiſh government, the Pachas and their agents Have 
found the ſecret of rendering it ruinous. Not daring 
to violate the law eſtabliſhed by the Sultan reſpecting 
the immutability of the impoſt, they have introduced a 


multitude of changes, which, without the name, pro- 


_ duce all the effects of an augmentation. Thus, having 


the greateſt part of the land at their diſpoſal, they clog 
their conceſſions with burthenſome conditions; they 


exact the half, nay even two thirds, of the crop ; they 


monopolize the ſeed and the cattle, ſo that the cultiva- 


tors are under the neceſſity of purchaſing from them at 
their own price. The harveſt over, they caval about 
loſſes, and pretended robberies, and as they have the 
power in their hands, they carry off what they think 
proper. If the ſeaſon fails, they ſtill exact the fame 
ſum, and to pay themſelves, expoſe every thing the 
poor peaſant poſlefles to fale. Ha ppily, his perſon at 
leaſt remains free, for the Turks are ignorant of the re- 
finement of impriſoning for debt the man who has no 
longer any property. To theſe conſtant oppreſſions 
are added a thouſand accidental extorſions« Some- 
times the whole village is laid under contribution for 


ſome real or imaginary offence; and ſometimes a ſer- 


vice of anew kind is ate. A preſent i is exacted 


on the acceſlion gf each governor ; a contribution of 


craſs is deinanded for his horſes, and barley and ſtraw 


for his cavaliers: they mult provide, likewiſe, for all 
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the ſoldiers who paſs, or who carry orders, and the 
governors take care to multiply theſe commiſſions 


peaſants. The villages tremble at every Lacocud who 
appears; he 1s a real robber under the name of a ſol- 
dier; he enters as a conqueror, and commands as a 
maſter : Dogs, Rabble ; bread, coffee, tobacco; I muſt 
have barley, I mujt have meat. If he caſts his eyes on 
any poultry, he kills them ; and when he takes his de- 
parture, adding inſult to tyranny, he demands what is 
called tera-e!-ders, the hire of his grinders. In vain 
do the peaſants exclaim againſt this injuſtice; the ſabre 


ceſs; nay, complaints are even dangerous. What is 
the conſequence of ail theſe depredations ? The poorer 


Pay the miri, become a burthen to the village, or fly 
into the cities: but the miri is unalterable and the ſum 


they are vifited by a two years drought and famine, 
the whole village is ruined and abandoned ; but the 
tax it ſhould have paid is levied on the neighbouring 
lands. They proceed in the ſame manner with the 
Karadji of the Chriſtians. Its amount having a 
eltimated at the time they were firſt numbered, 

muſt always produce the fame, though thoſe who Go 


capitation is ſometimes carried from three, five, and 
eleven piaſtres, at which it was firſt fixed, to thirty- 


whom it is raiſed, and obliges them to leave the coun- 
try. Theſe burthens are more eſpecially oppreſſi ve in 


which are expoſed to the Arabs. In the former the 


which are a ſaving to them, but inevitable ruin to the 


impoſes ſilence. Juſtice is remote and difficult of ac- 
claſs of inhabitants ruined, and unable any longer to 


to be levied muſt be found ſomewhere, their portion 
falls on the remaining inhabitants, whoſe burthen, 
though ar firſt light, now becomes inſupportable. If 


ſhould be lefs numerous. Hence it happens that this 
five and forty ; which abſolutely impoveriſhes thoſe on 
the countries beſtowed as an appanage, and in thoſe 


Titulary, greedy to augment his revenue, delegates 
full power to his Leſſee co augment the taxes, and, he 
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18 well ſeconded by the avidity of che ſubalterns. 
Theſe men, refining on the arts of wringing money 
from the people, have contrived to impoſe duties on 
every commodity brought to market, on entries, the 
conveyance of goods, and even the burthen of an aſs. 


It is remarked that theſe exactions have made a rapid 


progreſs, eſpecially in the laſt forty years, from which 
time they date the decline of agriculture, the depopu- 
lation of the country, and the diminution in the quan- 
tity ot ſpecie carried to Conſtantinople. With reſpect 


to the Bedouins, if they are at war they pillage as ene- 


mies; and if at peace, devour every thing they can find 
as gueſts; hence the proverb, Avoid the Bedouin ⁊obe- 
ther friend or enemy, The leaſt wretched of the pea- 
Hants are thoſe of the countries which raiſe themſelves 


ertain ſtipulated ſum, as is done by the Druzes, the 


Kein, Nablous &c. yet even there they are liable 
to be oppreſſed and impoverithed by various abuſes. 
But nothing is more deſtructive to Syria, than the 


ſhametul and exceſlive uſury cuſtomary in that country. 


When the peaſants are in want of money to purchaſe 


grain, cattle, &c. they can find none but by mortgaging 


the whole or part of the tuture crop greatly under 1ts 


value. The danger of letting money appear, cloſes 


the hands of all by whom it is poſſeſſed; and if it is 
parted with it muſt be from the hope of a rapid and 
exorbitant gain; the moſt moderate intereſt is twelve 
per cent. the uſual rate 1s twenty, and it frequently ri- 
ſes as high even as thirty. 

From all theſe cauſes we may eaſily concelve how 
miſerable mult be the condition of the pealants. T hey 
are every where reduced to a little flat cake of barley 


or dourra, to onions, lentils, and water. They are ſo 

little acquainted with dainties, that they eſteem ſtrong _ 
oil, and rancid fat as delicacies. Not to loſe any part 
of their corn, they leave in it all forts of wild grain, 


even tares“, which occaſions vertigoes, and dimneſs Os 


* In Arabic Ziman. 
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fight for ſeveral hours, as I have myſelf experienced. 
In the mountains of Lebanon and Nablous, in time of 
dearth, they gather the acorns from the oaks, which 
they eat, after boiling or roaſting them on the aſhes. 
The truth of this has been authenticated to me among 
the Druzes, by perſons who have themſelves made vie 
of them. We muſt therefore no longer accaſe the po- 
ets of hyperbole ; but it will only be the more difficult 
to beheve that the golden age was the ageof abundance, 
By a natural conſequence of this miſery, the art of 
cultivation is in the moſt deplorable ſtate ; the huf- 
bandman is deſtitute of inſtruments, or has very bad 
ones; his plough is frequently no more than the branch 
of a tree, cut below a bifurcation, and uſed without 
wheels. The ground 1s tilled by aſſes, and cows, rarely 
by oxen ; they would beſpeak too much riches ; beef 
5s therefore very ſcarce in Syria and Egypt, where, 
beſides, it is always lean and bad, like all the meat of 
hot countries. In the diſtricts expoſed to the Arabs, 
as in Paleſtine, the countryman muſt fow with his 
muſket in his hand. Scarcely does the corn turn yel- 
low, before it is reaped, and concealed in Matmoures, 
or {ubterrareous caverns. As little as poſſible is em- 
ployed for feed corn, becauſe they ſow no more than is 
barely neceſſary lor ſubſiſtence; in a word, their whole 
induſtry is limited to a ſupply of their immediate 
wants ; and to procure a little bread, a few onions, a 
wretched blue ſhirt, and a bit of woes much labour 
is not neceflary. The peaſant lives therefore in dil- 
treſs; but at leait he does not enrich his tyrants, and 
the avarice of deſpotiſm i is its own puniſhment. 
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CH AP. XX. 


_ Of the Artiſans, Traders, and Commerce. 


: HE claſs of men who give value to commodities, 


— 


by manufacturing them, or bringing them into circu- 
lation, is not ſo ill treated in Syria, as that which pro- 
duces them; the reaſon of which is, that the property 
of the artiſans and tradeis confiſting in perſonal effects, 
is more concealed from the ſcrutinizing eye of govern- 
ment than that of the peafants ; beſides which, the 
artiſts and merchants, collected in the towns, eſcape 


more eaſily, in the crowd, from the rapacity of their 
rulers. This is one of the principal cauſes of the po- 


pulouſneſs of the towns in Syria, and even throughout 
Turkey. While in other countries, the cities are in 
ſome meaſure the overflow of the country, there they 
are the effect of its defertion. The peaſants, expel- 
led from their villages, fly thither for refuge, and find 
in them tranquillity and even a degree of eaſe and 
plenty. The Pachas are more particularly attentive to 
this laft article, as on 1t depends their perſonal fafety ; 
for beſides the immediate effects of a ſedition, which 
might be fatal to them, the Porte would not pardon 
them for endangering the ſafety of the empire, for 

want of ſupplying the people with bread. They take 


care therefore to keep proviſions cheap in all the con- 


ſiderable towns, and eſpecially in that which they re- 


ſide: if there be a dearth, it is always leaſt felt there. 
In caſe of a failure in the harveſt, they prohibit the ex- 


portation of grain, and oblige every perſon who pol- 
leſſes any, to fell it at the price they fix under pain of 
death; and if there be none in the province, they fend 
for it to other countries, as was the cafe at Damaſcus in 
November 1784. The Pacha placed guards on all the 
roads, permitted the Arabs to pillage every carriage 
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going out of the country, and ſent orders into the 
Hauran, to empty all the Matmoures, ſo that while 
the peaſants: where dying with hunger in the villages, 
the people of Damaſcus paid for their bread buc two 
paras, or two ſols and a half, (one penny farthing), 
the French pound, and thought it dear even at that 
price; but as in the political machine ro part is inde- 
pendent of the reſt, it was not poſſible to give ſuch a 
mortal wound to agriculture, without its being felt by 
the arts and commerce. The reader will judge from 
a few details, whether the government be not as gs: 
gent in this as in every other particular, 

Commerce in Syria, conſtdered as to the manner 
in which it is carried on, is ſtill in that ſtate of infancy 
which charaQerizes barbarous ages and uncivilized 
countries. Along the whole coalt there is not a har- 
bour capable of admitting a veſſel of tour hundred tons, 
nor are the roads ſecured by forts. The Malteſe 
corſairs formerly availed themſelves of this want of 
vigilence, to make prizes cloſe in with the ſhore; but 
as the inhabitants made the European. merchants re- 
ſponſible for ſuch accidents, France has obtained from | 
the Order of Malta a prohibition of their corſairs from 
their appearing within ſight of land ; ſo that the na- i 
tives may peaceably carry on their coaſting trade, which g 
1s to! lerably briſk, from Latakia to Yaia. In the in- [ 
terior parts of the country, there are neither great n 


roads nor canals, nor even bridges over the greateſt : 
part of the rivers and torents, however neceſſary they MW * 
may be in winter. Between town and town, there : 
are neither poſts nor public conveyance. The only 8 
conveyance of this kind is the Tartar courier, who il 2 
comes from Conſtantinople to Damaſcus, by way of oF 
Aleppo. This courier has no relays but in large "0 
towns. at very great diſtances ; but in caſe of need he 8 
may diſmount the very firſt horſeman he meeis. He 5 
leads with him, according to the cuſtom of the Tartars, = 


2 ſecond horſe in hand, and has frequently a companion 
7 for fear ot accidents, 
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The communication between one town and another 
is maintained by carriers, who have no fixed time of 
departure. This ariſes from the abſolute neceſſity of 
forming troops, or caravans; nobody travels alone, 
from the inſecurity of the roads. One muſt wait for 
| ſeveral travellers who are going to the ſame place, 
or take advantage of the paſſage of ſome great man, 
who aſſumes the office of protector, but is more fre- 
quently the opprefior of the caravan. Theſe precau- 
tions are, above all, neceſſary in the countries expoſed 
to the Arabs, ſuch as Paleſtine, and the whole frontier 
of the deſert, and even on the road from Aleppo to 
Skandaroon, on account of the Curd robbers. In the 
mountains, and on the coaſt, between Latakia and 
Carmel, we may travel with more ſafety; but the roads 
in the mountains are extremely bad, as the inhabitants 
are ſo far from levelling them, they endeavour to render 
them more rugged, in order as they ſay, to cure the 
Turks of their deſire to introduce their cavalry. 
It is remarkable, that we never lee either a waggon 
or a cart in all Syria; which ariſes, no doubt, from the 
apprehenſion of having them ſeized by the minions of 
government, and ſuffering a great loſs at one ſtroke. 
Every thing is conveyed on the backs of mules, aſſes, 
or camels : all which animals are excellent here. 
The two former are employed in the mountains, and 
nothing can equal their addreſs in chmbing and flid- 
ing over the ſlopes of the craggy rocks. The camel 
is more made uſe of in the plains, becauſe he conſumes 
leſs, and carries more. His uſual burthen is about 
ſeven hundred and üfty pounds. His food is every 
| thing you chuſe to give him ; ſtraw, brambies, pounded 
. dates, beans, barley, &c. With a ſingle pound of 
food, and as much water in a day, he will travel for 
weeks together. In the whole way from Cairo to 
Suez, which is a journey of forty or forty-fix hours, 
including the time of repoſe, they neitheir eat nor 
drink; but theſe faſtings, repeated, exhauſt them as 
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well as other animals. Their breath then becomes 


foetid. Their ordinary pace is very flow, not exceed- 
ing thirty-four or thirty- ſix hundred yards Fil hour. 
It is needleſs to preſs them, they go no quicker; but 
by allowing them to reſt, they will travel from fifteen 


to eighteen hours a day, 


There are no inns any where; but ths cities, and 


commonly the villages, have a large building called a 
Kan, or Kerz an-ſerai, which ſerves as an aſylum for 


all travellers. Theſe houſes of reception are always 
built without the precincts of the towns, and conſiſt 


of four wings round a ſquare court, which ſerves by 
way of incloſure for the beaſts of burden. The lodg- 
ings are cells, where you find nothing but bare walls, 
duit, and ſome mes lcorpions. The keeper of this 


Kan gives the traveller the key and a mat; and he 
provides himſelf the reſt. He in uſt, therefore, carry 
with him his bed, his kitchen utenſils, and even his 
proviſions; for frequently not even bread is to be 


found in the vi illeges. On this account the Orientals 
contrive their equipage in the moit ſimple and porta- 


ble form. The baggage of a man who wiſhes to be 


completely provided, confiſts in a carpet, a matreſs, a 

Slanket, two faucepans with lids, contained within 
each other; two diſhes, two plates, and a coffee-pot, 
all of copper, well-tinned ; a ſmall wooden box for 
falt and pepper; ſix coffee cups, without handles, in 
a leathern box; a round leathern table, which he ſul- 
pends from the ſaddle of his horſe; ſmall leathern 


pouches, or bags for oil, melted butter, water and 


brandy, (it the traveller be a Chriſtian) a pipe, a tin- 
der-box, a cup of cecoa-nut, ſome rice, dried raiſins 
dates, Cyprus cheeſe, and above all, coffee-berries, 
with a roaiter, and wooden mortar to pound them. 
Jam thus particular to prove, that the Orientals are 
more advanced than we, in the art of diſpenſing with 
many things; an art which is not without its merit. 


$5 
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Our European merchants are not contented with 


ſuch ſimple accommodations. Their journeys, there- 
fore, are very expenſive, and conſequently not fre- 


quent; but even the richelt natives of the country 
make no difficulty in paſſing part of their lives in the 
manner J have deſcribed, on the roads of Bagdad, 
Baſſora, Cairo, and even of Conſtantinople. Travel- 


ling is their education, their ſcience; and to ſay of 


any man he is a merchant, is to pronounce him a 
traveller. They find in it the advantage of purchaſing 


their goods at the firſt hand, procuring them at a 


cheaper rate, enſuring their ſafety by eſcorting them 
themſelves ; preventing many accidents, and obtaining 


ſome abatement of the numerous tolls. They learn, 


in ſhort, to underſtand weights and meaſures, the ex- 
treme diverſity of which renders their's a very com- 
plicated profeſſion. Each town has its particular 


weight, which under the ſame denomination, differs 


from that of another. The Rotle of Aleppo weighs 
about ſix pounds, Paris weight ; that of Damaſcus five 


and one quarter; that of Saide leſs than five; that of 


Ramla near ſeven. The Derbem alone, that is the 
drachm, which is the firſt element of theſe weights, is 
the ſame every where. The long meaſures vary leſs: 


only two are known, the Egyptian cubit (Draa 
Maſri), and the cubit of S Draa Stam— 


bouli.) 
Coin is ſtill more fixed ; and you may travel over 


the whole empire from Kotchim to Aſouan, without 


experiencing any change in its denomination or its 
value. The moſt ſimple of theſe coins is the Para, 
called allo a Medin, a Tadda, a Kata, or a Mefria. 


It is of the ſize of an Engliſh filver three-pence, and 


is only worth five liards (a little above a halipenny). 


After the para, follow ſucceſſively pieces of five, ten, 
and twenty paras ; then the Zolata, or 1//ote, which 1s 


worth thirty; the Pig/tre, called — or Pi- 
Vox. I. e 11 
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altre of the Lion, worth forty paras, Or fifty French 


fols (two ſhillings and a penny); and, is moſt gene- 
rally uſed in eommerce ; and, laſtly, the Abou-Nelb, 
or Piaſtre of the Dog, which is worth ſixty paras. 
All theſe coins are ſilver, but with ſuch a mixture of 
copper alloy, that the abou-kelb is as large as a crown 


of fix livres, though its value be only four livres five 
ſols (three and ſixpence halfpenny). They bear no 


image, becauſe of the prohibition of the Prophet, but 


only the cypher of the Sultan on one fide, and on 
the other theſe words: Sultan of the two Continents, 


Kahan®*, (i. e. Lord) of the two Seas, the Sultan, Son 
of the Sultan N. truck at Stamboul (C onitantinople), 


or at Mafr (Cairo); which are the only two cities 


where there is a mint. 


The gold coins are the Coma called Dahab, or 
piece of gold; and alſo Zahr-Mahaboub, or Well- be- 
loved Flower. It is worth three piaſters of forty 
paras, or ſeven livres ten ſols (ſix ſhillings and three 
pence) ; the half ſequin is only worth ſixty paras. 
There is likewiſe a ſequin, called Fondoucli, which is 


worth one hundred and ſeventy paras : but it is very 


rare. Beſides theſe coins, which are thoſe of the 


whole Turkiſh empire, ſome of the European ſpecie 
has as much currency; ſuch are the ſilver dahlers of 
Germany, and the gold ſequins of Venice. The dol- 
lars are worth in Syria from ninety to ninety-two 
paras, and the ſequins from two hundred and five, to 
two hundred and eight. Theſe two coins are worth 
from eight to ten paras more in Egypt. The Veneti- 
an ſequins are in great requeſt from the fineneſs of 
a ſtandard, and the practise they have of employ- 
ing them for womens trinkets. The faſhion of theſe 
trinkets does not require much art; the piece of gold 
is fimply pierced, in order to ſuſpend it by a chain 
— of gold, which flows upon the breaſt. The 


* Kalan is a Tartarian Sk 
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more ſequins there are attached to this chain, and the 
greater the number of theſe chains, the more is a wo- 
man thought to be ornamented. Ihis is the favourite 
luxury, and the emulation of all ranks. Even the 
temale peaſants, for want of gold, wear piaſters or 
| ſmaller pieces; but the women of a certain rank diſ- 
dain filver ; they will except of nothing but ſequins 
of Venice, or large Spaniſh pieces, and cruſadoes, 
Some of them wear two or three hundred, as well ly- 
ing flat, as ſtrung one on another, and hung near the 
forehead, at the edge of the head-dreſs, It is a real 
load : but they do not think they can pay roo dearly 
for the ſatisfaction of exhibiting this treaſure at the 
public bath, before a crowd of rivals, to awaken 


whoſe jealouſy conſtitutes their chief pleaſure. The 


effect of this luxury on commerce, is the withdraw- 
ing conſiderable ſums from circulation, which remain 
dead; beſides, that when any of theſe pieces return 
into common ule, having loſt their weight by being 
pierced, it becomes neceſſary to weigh them. The 
practice of weighing money is general in Syria, Egypt, 


and all Turkey. No piece, however defaced, is re- 


kuſed there; che merchant draws out his ſcales and 
weighs it, as in the days of Abraham, when he pur- 
chaſed his lepulchre. In conſiderable payments, an 
agent of exchange is ſent for, who counts paras 
thouſands, rejects a great many pieces of falſe money, 
and weighs all the ee either ſeparately or toge- 
ther. 

Almoſt the whole commerce of Syria is in the hands 


of the Franks, Greeks, and Armenians ; formerly it 


Was engroſſed by the Jews. The Mahometans take 
little part in it; not that they are prevented from en- 
gaging in it by the prejudices of their religion, or by 
indolence, as ſome political writers have imagined; 


but from the obſtacles thrown in their way by their own 


government. The Porte, conſtant to its uſual ſyſtem, 
inſtead of giving a decided 1 to the Turkiſh 
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ſubjects, finds it more lucrative to fell their rights and 


induſtry to foreigners. Some of the loan ſtates 
have, by treaties, obtained a diminution of cuſtoms 
houſe duties to three per. cent. while the merchandiſe 
of the ſubje&s of the Sultan pays ſtrictly ten, or 


when favoured, ſeven per. cent. Beſides this, the 


duties once paid i in any port, the Frank is not liable 
to pay a ſecond time in another. But the caſe is dif- 
ferent with the Ottoman ſubject. The Franks, too, 
having found it convenient to employ Latin Chriſtians 
as agents, have procured them a participation of their 


privileges, and they are no longer ſubject to the power 


of the Pachas, or amenable to Turkiſh juſtice. They 


cannot be plundered ; and whoever has a commercial 


proceſs with them, muſt plead before the European 
conſul. With ſuch diſadvantages, is it ſurpriſing that 
the Mahometans ſhould relinquiſh commerce to their 
rivals? Theſe agents of the Franks are known in the 
Levant under the name of Baratary Drogmans ; that 
1s, privileged Interpreters“. The barat or pri. vile ge, is 
a patent, of which the Sultan makes a preſent to the 
ambaſſadors reſiding at the Porte. Formerly theſe 
ambaſſadors, in their turn, made preſents of them to 
particular perſons in each factory; but within the laſt 


twenty years they have been made to underſtand, it is 


more lucrative to ſell them. The preſent price is from 
five to fix thouſand livres (two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds). Each Ambaſſador has fifty, 


which are renewed on the death of the poſſeſſor, and 


torm a pretty conſiderable perquiſite. 
France has the greateſt trade to Syria of any Euro- 


pean nation. Her imports conſiſt in five principle ar- 
ticles; iſt. The cloths of Languedoc. 2dly, Cochineal 


from Cadiz. 3dly, Indigos. 4thly, Sugars. And, 


* An interpreter in Arabic is called Terdjeman, of which our 
ald writers have made 1rachement. In Egypt it is pronounced 


JTergoman; of which the Venetians have made Dragoman, and 
the 'F rench converted into Drogman. 
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sthly, W elt. India coffe ee, which is in great requeſt 
with the Turks, and which they mix with that of Ara- 
bia, more eſteemed indeed, but too high priced. 
theſe mult be added hardware, caſt iron, ſheet lead, 
tin, Lyons W. ſoap, &c. 
The returns conſiſt almoſt wholly in cotton, either 


ſpun or raw, or manufactured into coarſe ſtuffs; in 


jome ſilks of Tripoli, the others being prohibited; in 


call nuts, in copper and wool, which come from coun- 


tries out of Syria. The faQories, or as we call them, 

.chelles®, of the French, are ſeven in number, 1. e. 
Aleppo, Skandaroon, L arab Tripoli, Saide, Acre, 
and Ramla. The ſum of their imports amounts to 
6, 220,000 of livres (250,000/.) viz. 


10 


* 


For Aleppo and Skandaroon, 2,000,000 

Saide and Acre, — 2,009,000 
Tripoli and Catagie, - - 400,000 . 

Ramla, | 1 3 600,000 

Total, 6, ooo, ooo 


All this commerce paſſes through the ſingle channel 
o' Marſeilles, which pofſeſſes the excluſive privilege of 


ſending ſhips to, and receiving them from, the Levant, 


notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the Province of 
L DO mt which furniſhes the principal commodi- 
ties. Strangers, that is, the natives of Turkey, are 
prohibited from carrying on their commerce, except 
through the medium of the Marſeilles factors, eſta- 
bliched in their country. 
ed in 1777, for ſeveral reaſons let forth in the ordi- 
nance; but the merchants of Marſeilles made ſuch re- 
pre -ſentations, that, LIBCE the month of April, 1785, 


wo 


* This * din name of Echelles 
adonted by the inhabitants of Provence, from the Italian ſcala, 4 
corruption of the Arabic word kalla, w hich lignifies a place pro- 
per to receive veſſels, a road, a harbour, At preſeut the natives 
ay, as the Italians, ſeals, rade. 


This prohibition was aboliſh- 


(in Engliſh laagers) was | 
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matters have again been placed upon their former 
footing. It is for France to determine how tar this 
trade is to her intereſt. Conſidered relative to the 
Turkiſh empire, it may be ſaid, that the commerce of 
the Turks with Europe and India, i is more detrimental 
than advantageous. For the articles exported being 
all raw unwrought materials, the empire deprives it- 
belt of all the advantages to be derived from the labour 
of its own ſubjects. On the other hand, the commo- 
dities imported from Europe and India, being articles 
of pure luxury, only ſerve to increaſe the diſſipation 
of the rich, and the ſervants of government, whilſt, 
perhaps, they aggravate the wretched condition of the 
people, and the claſs of cultivators. Under a go- 
vernment which pays no reſpect to property, the de- 
fire of multiplying e cannot but irritate cu- 
pidity, and increaſe oppreſſion. In order to procure 
more clothes, ſurs, laces, iugars, ſhawls, and India 
goods; there muſt be more money, cotton, and ſilks, 
and more extortions. A momentary advantage may 
have accrued to the ſtates which furniſh theſe objects 
of luxury; but are not the advantages of the preſent 

moment borrowed from the wealth of future times ? 
And can we hope long to carry on an advantageous 
commerce with the country which 18 precipitately 
haſtening to ruin? 
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Of the Arts, Sciences, and [gnorance of the People, v 

v 

u 

HE arts and trades in Syria afford room for many Cc 
conſiderations. Firſt, The different kinds of them are [al 
infinitely leſs numerous than with us; we can ſfearcely Caf 
reckon twenty, even including the moſt neceſſary. In cl 
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the firſt place, the religion of Mahomet having pro- 
ſcribed every fort of image and figure, there exiſts 
neither painting, nor ſculpture, nor engraving, nor 
any of thoſe numerous profeſſions which depend on 
them. The Chriſtians alone purchaſe, for the uſe of 
their churches, ſome pictures of the Greeks at Con- 
ſtantinople, who in point of taſte, are real Turks. In 
the ſecond place, a multitude of our trades are ren- 
dered unneceſſary, from the ſmall quantity of furni- 
ture uſed by the Orientals. The whole inventory of 
a wealthy famility conſiſts i in a carpet for the feet, in 
a cuſhions, matraſfes, ſome ſmall cotton cloths, 
copper and wooden platters for the table, a few ſtew- 
ing pans, a mortar, a portable mill, a little porcelain, 
and ſome plates of copper tinned. All our apparatus 
_ of tapeſtry, wooden bediteads, chairs, ſtools, glaſſes, 
deſks, bureaus, cloſets ; our buffets with their plate, 
and table ſervices; in a word, all our cabinet and 
upholſtery work, are luxuries totally unxznown to them, 
fo that nothing is fo imple as a Turkiſh removal. Po- 
cocke 1s of opinion that theſe cuſtoms originate in the 
wandering life formerly led by the anceſtors of theſe 
nations; but they have had ſufficient time to forget 
this ſince they have become ſettled; and we ſhould 
rather ſearch for the cauſe of it in the nature of their go- 
verament, which reduces every thing to what is ſtrict- 
ly necellary. Their clothing is not more complicated, 
though much more cxpenſive. They are ſtrangers 
to the hats, perukes, hair-dreſſing, buttons, buekles, 
ſtocks, laced ruffles, and all that ſuperſluity with 
which we are ſurrounded. Cotton or ilk ſhirts, 
which even the Pachas. do not count by dozens, and 
which have neither ruffles nor wriſtbands, nor plaited 
collarsz an enormous pair of breeches, which ſerve 
allo by way of ſtockings; a handkerchief on the head; 
another round the waiſt, with the three large tolds of 
cloth and callico | have mentioned in deſcribing the 
adreſs of the Mamlouks, compoſe the whole wardrobe 
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of the Orientals. Their only articles of luxury ars 
goldſmith's work, winch is confined to women's trin- 
kets, ſaucers for coffee wrought like lace, the ornaments 
of their harnets, their pipes, and the ſilk ſtuffs of Alep- 
po and Damaſcus. In paſting through the ſtreets of 
the rowns, you meet with nothing but a number of 
*beaters of cotton on tenters, retailers of ſtuffs and 
mercery, barbers to ſhave the head, tinners, lock- 
tmiths, ſadlers, and eſpecially ſellers of little loaves, 
hardware, grain, dates, and ſweet-meats, but very 
few butchers, and theſe ill ſupplied. There are alſo 
in the great towns a few wretched gun-ſmiths, who 
can only repair fire-arms, for not one of them can 
caſt a piſtol barrel; as for gun- powder, the frequent 
occaſion Rey, have to make uſe of it, has excited the 
induſtry of the peaſants in general to make it, but 
there is no public manufactory. 
In the villages, che inhabitants, limited to mere ne- 
| ceffaries. have no arts but thoſe without which they 
cannot ſubſiſt; every one endeavours to ſupply his 
- Own wants, that he may not be OD11 iged to ſhare what 
he has with others. Each family y manufactures the 
coarſe cottons with which they 2 = cloathed. Every 
houſe has its portable mill, with which the women 
grind. the barley or the Dourra for their ſuſtenance. 
The flour from theſe mills is coarſe, and the little 
round loaves made of it, ill leavened and badly baked ; 
but they preſerve life, and that is all which is required, 
J have already obſerved how fimple and cheap their 
inſtruments of huſbandry are. In the mountains they 
do not prune the vines, and they no where ingratt 
trees; every thing, in ſhort, reminds us of the ſim- 
plicity of ancient tunes, which, poſſibly, as at this 
day, was only the ignorance of poverty. When ve 
enquire the reaſon of their want of induſtry, the an- 
ſwer is uniformly the ſame: © It is good enough: 
* That is ſufficient : What end would it anſwer to do 
*« more?” They are in the right, ſince they would 
not be permitted to reap the benefit of their labours. 
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Secondly ; The ſtate of the arts in theſe countries, 
and the manner in which they are exerciſed, are in- 


tereſting, as they preſerve, almoſt in every reſpect, 
the diſcoveries and methods of ancient times. For 
example, the ſtuffs manufactured at Aleppo are not of 


Arabian invention; this art is borrowed from the 
Greeks, who themſelves, doubtleſs, imitated the an- 
cient Orientals. The dyes they uſe are, probably, as 
old as the time of the Tyrians, and they carry them at 


this day to a perfection not unworthy of that people; 
but the workmen, jealous of their art, make an impe- 
netrable myſtery of the the proceſs. The manner in 


which the ancients ſecured the harneſs of their horſes 


againſt the ſtrokes of the ſabre, was undoubtedly the 
ſame which is now made uſe of at Aleppo and Damaſ- 
cus, for the head ſtalls of their bridles*. The ſmall 
ilver plates with which the leather is lined, hold toge- 
ther without nails, and are ſo jointed, that without de- 
priving the leather of its pliancy, there remains no in- 
terſtice for the edge of the weapon. 
The cement they make uſe of, is no doubt that of 
the Greeks and Romans. To make it properly, they 
take care only to uſe the lime when boiling: they mix 


with it one third of ſand, and another of aſhes and 
pounded brick-duſt. With this compoſition they form 
reg. ciſterns, and vaults, which the water cannot 

s through, I have ſeen a ſingular ſpecies of the 


| mn in Paleſtine that deſerves to be deſcribed. The 
vault is built with cylinders of brick, eight or ten in- 
ches long. Theſe cylinders are hollow, and may be 
about two inches diameter within. They are in a 


* On this ſubject, I ſhall obſerve, that the Mamlouks of 
Cairo exhibit every year at the proceſſions of the Caravan, coats 
of mail, helmets, and vizors, braflets, and all the armour of the 
time of the Croilades, There is alſo a collection of old arms in 
the moſque of the Derviſes, a league above Cairo, on the banks 
of the Nile. | | 
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flight degree tapering, the wideſt end is cloſed, tlie 
other open. To form the roof, they are ranged by 
the ſide of each other, with the cloſe end expoſed to 
the weather: they are faſtened with plaiſter of Jeruſa- 
lem or Nablous, and four workmen can complete the 
roof of a chamber in a day. The firſt rains uſua ally 
penetrate it; but a coat of oil is then laid over it, 
which effe -Qnally keeps the water out. The cracks 
withinſide are cloſed by a layer of plaiſter, and the 
whole forms a durable and very light roof. With 
theſe cylinders they build the walls at the edges of the 
terraces on the houſe tops, throughout Syria, to pre- 
vent the women, who waſh and dry their linen there, 
from being ſeen. The uſe of them has been lately in- 
troduced at Paris; but the invention is s of great anti- 
quity in the caſt, 

We may affirm the ſame of the manner of working 
the iron mines in Lebanon, on account of its great 
fimplicity, It is the method now employed in the 
Pyrenees, and knen under the name of the Catalonian 
Forge The furnace confilts in a ſort of chimney form- 
ed in the fide of a ſteep declivity. The tunnel is 
filled with wood; which is ſet fire to. The bellows is 
applied to the interior mouth, and the iron ore poured 
in from above; the metal falls to the bottom, 
and is taken ot by the ſame mouth at which the 
fire is lighted. Even their ingenious wooden ſliding 
locks may be traced back to the time of Solomon, who 
mentions them in his fong. 

To their muſic we mult not aſcribe ſo high an an- 
tiquity. It does not appear to have an earlier origin 
than the age of the Calits, under whom the Arabs 
applied themſelves to it with more ardour, as all the 
learned men of that day added the title of Muſician, 
to that of Phyſician, Geometrician, and Aſtronomer 
yet, as its principles were borrowed from the Greeks, 
it might afford matter of curious obſervation to adepts 
in that ſcience. Such perſons are very rarely to be 
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met with in the eaſt, Cairo is perhaps the only place 
in Egypt or in Syria, where there are a few Shaiks 
wh underſtand the principles of the art. They have 
ollections of airs which are not noted in our manner, 
but e in characters, all the names of which are 
Perſian. They have no muſic but vocal; for they 
neither know nor eſteem inſtrumental, and they are 
in the right; for ſuch inſtruments as they have, not 
excepting their flutes, are deteſtable. They are ſtran- 
gers likewiſe to any other accompaniment than the 
uniſon, and the continued baſe of the Monochord. 
They are fond of finging with a forced voice in the 
high tones, and one muſt have lungs like theirs to 
ſupport the effort for a quarter of an hour. Their 
- airs, in point of character and execution, reſemble 
1 we have heard in Europe, except the Segui- 
las of the Spaniards. They have diviſions more 
Lube even than thoſe of the Italians, and cadences 
and inflexions of tones impoſſible to be imitated by 
| Luropean throats. Their performance is accompanied 
wit th ſighs and geſtures, which paint the paſſions in a 
mor e lively manner than we ſhould venture to allow. 
* be may be laid to excel moſt in the melancholy 
ſtrain. To behold an Arab with his head inclined, 
his hand app! lie to his ear, his eyebrows knit, his 
eyes languilhing to hear his plaintive tones, his 
lengthened Notes, his ſighs and ſobs, it is almoſt im- 
poffible to refrain from tears, which, as their expreſ- 
ſion is, are far from bitter: and indeed they muſt 
certainly find a pleaſure in ſhedding them, fince among 
all their ſongs, they conſtantly prefer that which ex- 
cites them moſt, as among all accompliſhments ſinging 
is that they moſt admire. 85 
Dancing, which with us holds an equal rank with 
muſic, is far from being held in the ſame eſtimation 
by the Arabs. This art, among them, is branded 
with all kind of ame; a man cannot practiſe it with · : 
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out diſhonour,* and the exerciſe of it is only permitteg 
to women. This judgment will appear to us ſevere, 
but before we condemn it, it muſt be conſidered, that 
in the eaſtern world, dancing i is not an imitation of war, 
as among the Greeks, nor a combination of graceful 
attitudes and movements, as with us; but a licentious 
imitation of the utmoſt wantonneſs of love. This is 
the ſpecies of dance which, brought from Carthage 
to Rome, announced the decline of her republican 
manners, and which, ſince arrived in Spain by the 
Arabs, ſtill ſubſiſts there under the title of the Tan- 

| dango. Notwithſtanding the freedom of our man- 
ners, it would be difficult, without wounding the ear, 
accurately to deſcribe it; it will be ſufficient to ſax 
that the female dancer, with her arms extended, and 
an empaſſioned air, ſinging and accompanying her 
Tong with caſtanets, which ſhe holds between her 
fingers, executes without changing her place, all thoſe 
motions of the body which paſſion itſelf carefully con- 
ceals under the veil of night. Such is their licentiouſ. 
neſs, that none but proſtitutes venture to dance in 
lic. Thoſe who make a profeſſion of it are called 
| Rawazi, and thoſe who excel, aſſume the name of 
Alma, or proficients i in the art. The moſt celebrated 
are thoſe of Cairo. A late traveller, (M. Savary,) 
has drawn a flattering picture of them; but I confeſs 
the originals did not produce the ſame enthuſiaſm in 
me. With their yellow linnen, their tawny ſkins, 
their naked pendent breaſts, "their blackened eye- 
laſhes, their blue lips, and their hands ſtained with 
henna, theſe Alma only reminded me of the Baccha- 
ntes of the Porcheronsf; and if we reflect that, even 
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WEE... The ſacred dance of the Derviſes, the motions of hah 
are ſuppoſed to imitate the revolutions of- the ſtars, muſt be 
excepted, | 

+ Wine- houſes without Paris, and free from the city duties; 
the reſort of the populace—the idea might, perhaps, be better 
conveyed by the term Bacchantes of Billingſgav. 
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among the moſt poliſhed nations, this claſs of women 
retain not a little vulgarity, it is not credible, that 
among a people, where the moſt ſimple arts are ſtill 
in a ſtate of barbariſm, they can ſhew much refine- 
ment and delicacy in one w hich requires the moſt. 

The intimate connection between the arts and ſci- 
ences, leaves no room to doubt that the latter are ſtill 
more neglected, or to confefs the truth, totally un- 
known. The barbariſm of Syria, as well as that of 
Egypt, is complete; - and, from the fimilarity which 
18 uſually found in the different provinees of the ſame 


empire, we may form the like judgment of all the coun- 


tries under the dominion of the 'Lurks. In vain have 
ſome perſons denied this aſſertion; in vain do they 
talk of colleges, places of education, and bogks: theſe 
words in Turkey convey not the ſame ideas as with 
us. The age of the Califs is paſt among the Arabs, 
and yet to begin among the Turks. Theſe two na- 
tions have at preſent neither geometricians, aſtrono- 
mers, muſicians, nor phyſicians. Scarcely can we 
meet with one of the latter who knows how to bleed 
with a fleam ; when they have ordered a cautery, ap- 
plied fire, or prefcribed ſome common recipe, their 
knowledge is exhauſted : and conſequently the valet 
de chambre ot an European is conſulted as an Eſcula- 
pius; where indeed thould phyſicians be formed, 
ſince there are no eſtabliſhments of the kind, and 
anatomy is dire&ly repugnant to the prejudices of 
their religion? Aſtronomy might gain more admirers, 
but by aſtronomy they underſtand only the art of dif. 
covering the decrees of fate by the motions of the 
ſtars, and not the profound ſcience of calculating 
their revolutions. The wonks of Mar-Hanna, who 
are poſſeſſed of books, and maintained a correſpon- 
dence with Rome, are not lefs ignorant than the reſt. 
Never, before my arrival among them, had they 
heard that the earth turned round the ſun, and this 
opinion was very near giving great offence to the bro- 
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therhood ; for the zealots, finding that it contradi c. 
ed the Holy Bible, were inclined to treat me as a he. 
retic: fortunately the Vicar General had good ſenſe 
enough to doubt, and to ſay: Without blindly cre- 


hs Citing the Franks, we muſt not too haſtily deny all 
they aſſert; for every thing they bring us, the pro- 


2 


e duce of their arts, is fo infinitely ſuperior to our 
eee that t they may poſſibly diſcover things which 
are beyond our ideas.“ I eſcaped by not takt ing the 


blam e Of "This ndvel hypotheſis on myſelf, but reſtor- 
ing the diſcovery to our modern philoſophers, who 


90 


re cſteemed by the monks at this day, as Viſionaries. 

A great digerence than ſhould be made between the 
preſent Arabs, and thoſe of the times of El-Mamoun, 
and Aroun-el-Raſchid, and it muſt be admitted that, 
even of them, we have formed very extravagant ideas. 
Their empire was too often deſtroyed to ſuffer them to 
make any great progreſs in the ſciences; What we 
ſee happen in our days in ſome of the European ſtates 
proves that they require ages to become eſtabliſhed in 
any country. And from what we know of the Ara- 


bian writers, do we not conſtantly hogs them either the 


tranſlators or echoes of the Greeks ? The only ſcience 
which is peculiar to them, and the only one they con- 
tinue to cultivate, is that of. their own language; but, 


by the ſtudy of language, we muſt not underſtand. 


that philoſophica al ip! rit of reſearch, which, in words, 
inveſtigates the hiſtory of ideas, in order to perfect 
the art by winch they are communicated, Among the 


Mahomerans, the ſtudy of the Arabic is only cultivat- | 


ed on account of its connection with religion; and 
this is in fact very confined, for the Koran is © the im- 


mediate word of God:“ but, as this word only retains 


the identity of its nature, ſo far as it correſponds with 
the meaning of God and his prophet, it is a matter of 
the greateſt moment to learn, not only the exact ſig- 
nification of the words employed, but, likewiſe, the 
accents, inflextons, ſighs and pauſes, in ſhort, all the 
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moſt minute niceties of proſody and reading; and it 
is impoſſible to form an idea how complicated all this 
is without having heard their declaration in the Moſ- 
ques. As for the principles of the language, thoſe of 
the grammar alone take ſeveral years to acquire. 
Next is taught the Nahou, a part of grammar which 
may be defined, the ſcience of terminations foreign to 
the vulgar. Acai which are ſuperadded to words, | 
and vary according to the numbers, caſes, genders 
and perſons. When this is attained, the ſtudent is 
reckoned among the learned. Eloquence is next to 
be ſtudied, and that requires whole years; for the 
maſters, myſterious hke the Brachmans, diſcover the 
ſocrets of their art only by degrees. At length, they 
proceed to the ſtudy of the law and the Fatah, or 
Science, per excellentiam, by which they mean theo- 
logy. Now, if we conſider that the perpetual ob- 

ject of theſe ſtudies is always the Koran, and that it 
5 neceſſary thoroughly to be acquainted with all the 
myſtical and allegorical ſignifications aſcribed to it, 
and to read all the commentaries and paraphraſes up- 
on it, of which there are two hundred volumes on 
the firſt verſe if we reflect that it is requiſite to diſ- 
pute on thouſands of ridiculous cafes of conſcience; 
inch as, if it be allowed to mix mortar with impure 
water, whether a man who has an iſſue be not in the 
cafe of a defiled woman; as alſo to be able to diſcuſs 
the various queſtions, whether the ſoul of the prophet 
was not created before that of Adam; whether he 
did not counſel God in the creation; and what was 
the counſel he gave : it cannot but be allowed, that 
one may paſs one's whole life-time in learning a great 
deal, and knowing nothing. 

As for the inſtruction beſtowed on the vulgar, as 
| the profeſſors of the law do not perform the function 
ot our vicars and prieſts, as they neither preach, nor 
catechize, nor confeſs, it may be pronounced that 
they receive none: all the educarion of children con- 
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Palms, if Chriſtians, a and a 
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read the Koran, ik they are M ahometans, or the 
little writing, and rec- 
koning from memory: this continues til! they arrive 
almoſt at manhood, when each of them chufes ſome 
profeſſion- 2 in order to marry and gain a livelihood. 
The contagion of ignorance infeéts even the children 
of the Franks, and it is à maxim at Marleilles, that a 
Lewanlin malt be a diſſipated youth, idle, and without 
emulation, and whoſe whole knowledge will be con- 
fined to being able to ſpeak ſeveral languages, though 
this rule, like all others, has its exceptions. 

in examining the cauſes of the general 1 ignorance 
of the Orientals, J ſhall not ſay with a late traveller, 
that it ariſes from the difficulties of the language, and 
of reading and writing; undoubtedly the difficulty of 
the dialects, the perplexity of the characters, and the 
defects of their alphabet, multiply the oſtacles to in- 
ſtruction. But habit ſurmounts them, and the Arabs 
attain as perfect a facility in writing and reading, as 
the Europeans themſelves. The real cauſe is the few 
means of inſtruction they poſſels, among which mult 
be fiiſt reckoned the ſcarcity of books. With us no- 
thing is ſo common as this valuable affiſtance: nothing 
ſo general among all ranks as the practice of reading. 
In the Faſt, on the cofitrary, nothing is fo rare. 
There are but two libraries throughout Syria, that of 
Mar-hanna, of which T have ſpoken, and that of Djez- 
zar at Acre. The reader has feen how infignificant 
the former is, both with reſpe& to the number and 
the choice of its books. I ſhall not ſpeak of the lat- 
ter as an eye witneſs ; but two perſons who have ſeen 
it, have aſſured me, that it did not contain more than 
three hundred volumes; yet theſe are the ſpoils of all 
Syria, and among others, of the Convent of St. 
Sauveur, near Saide, and of the Shaik Kairi, Mufti 
of Ramla. At Aleppo, the houſe of Bitar is the on- 
ly one which poſſeſſes any books, and thoſe are aſtro- 
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non: tical, whi ch nobody underſtands. At Damaſcus 


the lawyers ; hold even their own ſeience in no eſtima- 


tion. Cairo alone is rich in books. There is a col- 

ery ancient ones at the Moſque of El- 
azhar, and a conſiderable number is in daily circula- 
tion; but Chriſtians are forbid to touch them. 


ic tion of VET 


Twelve Years ago, however, the monks of Mar-hanna 


deſt irous of procuring ſome, ſent one of their number 
wither to purchaſe them. By a fortunate accident he 
880 acqua inted wich an Effendi, with whom he became 


a favourite, and who wiſhing to obtain from him ſome 
leſſons in Aſtrology, in which he thought him an 


adept, procured him ſome books. In the ſpace of ſix 
10 this monk affured me, that upwards of two 


hundred pailed through his hands and on my enquir- 
ing ou what ſubjects, he replied, treatiſes on gram- 


mar, the Nahou, eloquence, and the interpretation of 
the Koran; but very few hiſtories, or even tales. He 
had never feen two e of the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments. From this {tate of facts, we are cer- 


tainly authorized to confirm, not only that there is a 


icarcity of good books in the eaſt, but that books of 
any kind are very rare. The reaſon of this is evident. 


In theſe countries every book is a manuſcript ; the 


writing of which is neceſſarily flow, difficult, and ex- 


penſive. The labour of many months produces but 


one copy. That muſt be without eraſure, and is lia- 


ble to be deſtroyed by a thouſand accidents. It is im- 


polſible therefore for books to multiply, and confe- 
quently for knowledge to be propagated. If we com- 
pare this ſtate of things with what paſſes among our- 
elves, we cannot but be deeply impreſſed with the ad- 
vantages of printing. We ſhall even be convinced, 


ON refleftion; that this art alone is poſſibly the main 


Ipring of thoſe great revolutions, which, within the 


laſt three centuries, have taken place in the moral {yt- 


tem of Europe. The Prels, by rendering books com- 
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mon, has diffuſed a more equal ſhare of knowledge 
through every claſs ; and by rapidly communicating 
ideas and diſcoveries, has produced a more ſpeedy im- 
provement and more univerſal eee with the 
arts and ſciences: by its means, all thoſe who occupy 
themſelves in literary purſuits, are become a body 
perpetually aſſembled, who purſue without intermil- 
fion the lame | labours. By printing, every writer is 
become a public orator, who addreſſes himſelf not 
only to his city, but to his nation, and to all Europe. 
If in this new ſpecies of popular aflembly he has loſt 
1 the advantage of declamation and geſture to excite the 
paſſions, he is amply indemnified by that of having a 
: more {elect audience, and being able to reaſon with 
more temperance; and if the impreſſion he makes be 
leſs lively, it is certainly more durable. Since the diſ- 
covery of the art of printing, therefore, ſingle men 
have been ſeen to produce by the mere effects of their 
writings, moral revolutions in whole nations, and 
have obtained an influence over the minds of men, 
which has even awed and controuled the authority of 
the re igning pcwers. 
1 Another very remarkable effe& of the preſs, is that 
= which it has had on hiſtory. By giving a general and 
Sk rapid publicity to facts, it has rendered their certainty 
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more ealy to be aſcertained; whereas, when books 
were written by hand, the collection made by one 
1 


mmauan, producing only one copy, could be ſeen and 
= criticized by only a very ſmall number of readers; 
1 and thele readers are the more to be ſuſpected, as they 
mult depend on the choice of the author. If he 
ſhould permit copies to be taken, they multiply and 
ſpread ve'7 flowly. In the mean time witneſſes drop 
off, proofs which might once have been produced 
loſe their force, contradictions ſtart up, and a wide 
field is open to error, paſſion, and miſreprefentation. 
This is the cauſe of all theſe monſtrous relations with 
which the hiſtories of antiquity, as well as thoſe of 
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Modern Aſia abound. If among thoſe hiſtories we 


find ſome which bear ſtriking marks of probability, 
they are thoſe whoſe writers were either eye-witneſſes 


of the facts they relate, or public men who wrote to an 


enlightened people, able to contradi& them whenever 
they departed from truth. Such was Cæſar, the prin- 
cipal actor in the events related in his own memoirs ; 


ſuch was Xenophon, the general of the ten thouſand, 


whoſe able retreat he has ſo well deſcribed ; ſuch was 
Polybius, the friend and companion of Scipio, the 
conqueror of Carthage; ſuch alſo were Salluſt and 
Tacitus, who had been conſuls ; Thucidides, the com- 
mander of an army, and Herodotus, ſenator, and de- 


liverer of Halicarnaſſus. When hiſtory on the con- 
trary is only a collection of ancient events, delivered 


down by tradition; when theſe facts are merely col- 
lected by individuals, it is neither of the ſame ſpecies, 


nor does it bear the fame character. How great is the 


difference between the preceding writers and Livy, 
{)untus Curtius, and Diodorus Siculus! Fortunately, 
however, for them, the conntries in which they wrote 
were civilized, and public information might ſerve to 


guide them reſpecting recent facts. But when nations 


were in a ſtate of anarchy, or groaning under ſuch a 


delpotiſm as prevails at this day in the eaſt, writers, 


abſorbed in that ignorance and eredulity which ever 
accompany ſuch a ſtate, might boldly commit their 
errors and prejudices to hiſtory ; and we may remark, 


that it is in the productions of ſuch ages and nations 


that we meet with all the monſters of fiction, while 
in poliſhed periods, and in the hands of original wri- 


ters, the annals of hiſtory only preſent us with a nar- 


rative of facts ſimilar to thoſe which are daily paſting 
before our eyes. 

This influence of the preſs 1 is fo efficacious; that the 
eſtabliſhment of Mar-Hanna alone, imperfect as it is, 


has already produced a ſenſible difference among the 
Chriſtians. The art of reading and writing, and even 
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a ſort of information, are more comn 1 among them 
at preſent. than they were thirty years ago. Unfor- 
tunately their outſet has been of that kind, which long 
retarded the progreſs of improvement, and excited 
invumerable diſorders in Europe. For ble: and -r6- 
ligious books being the firſt which proceeded from the 
preſs, the general attention was turned towards theo- 
logical ditcuflions s, whence reſulted a fermentation. 
which was the ſource of the Schiſms of England and 
Germany, and the unhappy political troubles of France. 
If inſtead of tranilating their Buzembaum, and the 
Miſanthropical reveries of Nieremberg and Didaco 
Stella, the Jeſvits had printed and diſperſed books of 
practical morality and kc utility, atapted to the 
ſtate of the Kefraouan and the Druzes, their labours 
mizht have produced in thoſe countries, and even 
| through all Syria, political conſequences which might 
even tually have changed Its whole ſyſtem. At preſent, 
all hope of ſuch e ment is over, or at leaſt 
greatly retarded; the: ſirſt fervor has been ſpent on 
uſeleſs objects. Beſides, 1 de monks are poor, and d it 
Diezzar takes it into his head he will deſtroy their 
preſs. To this he will probably be induced by the 
im of the profeſſors of the law, who, without 
very well knowing what they have to dread from the 
prets, have, no ;twithſlo inding, conceived an averſion 
to it; as if folly poſſeſſed the natural inſtinct of divin- 
ing What may prove its deſtruction. 

The ſcarcity of books, and the want of the means 
of information are then, as J have juſt ſaid, the cauſes 
of the ignorance of the Orientals; but theſe muſt, 
after all be regarded merely as acceſſaries: the radical 
fource is {till in the government, which not only does 

not encourage the propagation of know ledge, but ex- 
erts every effort to ſtille it in the birth. Under the 
adminiſtration of the Turks, there is no proſpect of 
obtaining rank or fortune through the channel of the 
arts s and ſciences, or polite literature, The talents of 
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the moſt dif gingwſhed geometricians, aſtronomers, or 


| eng! neers of Enrope, would not pr fly. their poſſeſ. 


for from languiſhin ig in obſcurity, 85 groaning beneath 


= perſe cution of tyranny. If eee. theref etore, which 
itſelf is acquired with ſo much di Mculty and labour, 


can only make us regret its inutility, and even expoſe 


us to danger; it is better never to poſſeſs it. For this 
Treaſon, the orientals are ignorant, ame muſt neceſſarily 


he ſo, from the ſame princip| le which makes them poor, 
as they may apply with juſtice to ſcience, what they 


ay of the arts : «© What good purpole will it anſwer 


0 to do more?“ 
C HAP. 


F the manners and character of the Inhabitants of 
| Syria. 5 | 


F all the ſubjects of obſervation any country 
>ffords, the moral character of its inhabitants is un- 
queſtionably the moſt important; but it muſt hkewiſe 
he acknowledged, it is at the ſame time moſt difficult: 
ior it is not ſufficient to make a barren enquiry into 


lacts; the eſſential object is to inveſtigate their various 


cauſed and relations; to diſcover the open or ſecret, 
the remote or immediate ſprings, which produce in 
men thoſe habits of action we call manners, and that 
uniform diſpoſition of mind we name character. Now, 
o ſucceed in ſuch an enquiry, it is neceſſary to com- 
municate with the men we wiſh to know; we mult 


place ourſelves in their ſituations, in order to feel by 


what agents they are influenced, and the conſequences 


which reſult; we muſt live in their country, learn 


their language, and adopt their cuſtoms; conditions 
ſeldom complied with by travellers; ; and which even 
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habits are powerful, 
error eaſy. 
though not timid, and the reader, obliged to ſee with 
the eyes of hers. ſnould watch attentively both the 


contraſts 


ſhave the beard.; t 
the head. With us, 
of reſpect; with them a naked head is a 
We ſalute in an inclined poſture; they upright. We 
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when they are, ſtill leave to be ſurmounted numerous 
difficulties, which ariſe from the nature of the thing 


itſelf; for we have not only to combat the prejudices 
we may meet in our way, but to overcome our own 
againſt which we can never be ſufficiently on our guard; 
facts liable to be miſtaken, and 

Ihe obſerver, then, ſhould be circumſpect 


reaſoning of his guide, and the deductions he may be 2 


inclined to draw himſelf. 
When an European arrives in Syria, or indeed in 


any part of the eaſtern world, what appears moſt extra- 


ordin: ary to him, in the exterior of the inhabitants, is 
the almoſt tota! oppoſition of their manners to our 
own: it ſeems as if ſome premeditated deſign had de- 


termined to produce an infinity of the moſt ſtriking 


between the people of Aſia and thoſe of 


Europe. We wear ſhort and cloſe dreſſes; theirs are 
long and ampic. We ſuffer our hair to grow, and 


they Ict the beard grow, and ſhave 
to uncover the head is a mark 


ſign of folly. 


they are almoſt continually ſeated. 
we upon raiſed 
ſeats, With reſpect to language, likewiſe, their man- 
ner of writing is directly contrary to ours, and the 
greateſt part of our maſculine nouns are feminine with 
them. Lo the bulk of travellers theſe contraſts only 
appear whimſical; but it may be intereſting to philo- 


pals our lives erect ; 


ſophers, to enquire into the cauſes of ſo great a diver- 
fity of habits, in men who have the ſame wants, and 
in nations which appear to have one common origin. 


Another diſtinguiſhing charactereſtie, no leſs re- 


markable is that religious exterior obſervable in the 
ccountenances, converſation, and geſtures of the in- 
ha bitants of Turkey. In the 


ſtreets every one appears 
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with his firing of beads. We hear nothing but 
emphatical ae e de of Ta allah / O God! Allah 
akbar God moſt great! Allah taala, God moſt high! 
I very inſtant the ear is ſtruck with a profound ſigh, 

or noiſy eructation which follows the pronouncing 
of ſome of the ninety-nine epithets of God; ſuch as 
Ja rani! Source of riches! Ta ſobhan / - O moſt to 
be praiſed! Ta ma/tour “ O impenetrable! If a man 
fells bread in the ſtreets, he does not cry bread, but 
exclaims Allah Kerim, God is liberal. If he ſells 


water he cries, Allah djawad, God is generous; and 
fo of other articles. The uſual form of ſalutation is, 


God preſerve thee ; and of thanks, God protect thee : 
in a word, God 1s in every thing, and every where. 
Theſe men then are very devout, ſays the reader? 
Les, but without being the better in conſequence of 


this devotion, for I have already obſerved, their zeal 


is no other than a ſpirit of jealouſy, and contradiction 
ariſing from the diverſity of religions; ſince in the 


Chriſtian a profeſſion of his faith is a bravado, an act 


of independence; and in the Mahometan, an act of 
ſuperiority and power. This devoutneſs, therefore, 
mere ely the offspring of pride and profound ignorance, 
is no better than a fanatic luperſtition, and the ſource 
of innumerable diſorders. 

There is {till another charaQereſtic in the exterior 
of the Orientals, which attracts the attention of an 
obſerver: I mean their grave and phlegmatic air in 


every thing they do, or ſay. Inſtead of that open 


and cheerful countenance, which we either naturally 
poſſeſs or aſſume, their behaviour is ſerious, auſtere, 
and melancholy ; they rarely laugh, and the gaiety 
of the French appears to them a fit of delerium. When 
they ſpeak it is with deliberation, without geſtures, 
and without paſhon ; they liſten without interrupting 


you ; they are ſilent for whole days together, and by 


no means pique themſelves on ſupporting converſation. 
It they walk, it is always leiſurely, and on buſineſs; 
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they have no idea of our troubleſome activity, and 
our calls backward and forward for amuſe: 3 
Continually feated, they pats wiole days muling, with 
their legs croſſed, their pipes 10 their mouths and 
almoſt without char ging their attitude. It ſhould 
ſeem as if motion were a pugith net to them, and 
that like the a ey regard inaCtion as eſſential 


e 
— 
* 
1e 


to happineſs. 


This obſervation, which may be extended to the 
greater part of their habits and cuſtoms, has in our 
time, given occaſion to a great ſummary ſyſtem of 
the cauſes of the : peculiar character of the Orieutals 5 
and ſeveral other nations. A celebrated writer, re- 
flecting on what the Greeks and Romans have ſaid 
of Aſiatic effeminacy, and the accounts given by 
travellers of the indolence of the Indians, is of opinion, 


that this indolence forms the diſtinguiſhing character 


of the inhabitants of thoſe countries; purſuing his 
Enquiries into the common cauſe of this general fact, 
and finding, that all theſe nations inhabit what are 
called hot countrics, he has attributed the cauſe of 
their indolence to heat; and aſluming the tact as 4 
principle, has laid it down as an axiom, that the in- 
habitants of hot countries mult nece Marily be indolen 


inert of body, and from analogy, likewiſe inert of 


mind and character. He goes even ſtill farther ; re- 
marking, that unlimited monarchy ? 's the moſt habitual 
ſtate of government among theſe nations; and con- 


* 


ider ing deſpotiſm as the effect of the ſupinen els OL a 


people, he concludes, that deſpotiſm is as much the 
natural government of theſe countries, and as necel- 

ary as the climate under which they live. It ſhould 
ſeem as if the IEVerity, or, more properly fpeaking, 
the barbarity of the inference ſhould have put men 
upon their guard againſt fuch 55 principles: 
yet this ſyſtem has been received with great applauſe 
in France, nay, even throughout 20%. ay and the 
opinion of the author of the Spirit of Laws, is become 
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among the moſt. numerous claſs of reaſoners, an au- 
thority from which it is preſumptuous to differ. This 
13 not the place to write a formal treatiſe completely 
to overthrow this error: beſides that ſuch a refutation 
already exiſts in the work of a philoſopher, whoſe 
name is at leaſt equal to that or̃ Monteſquieu. But 
in order to raiſe ſome doubts at leaſt in the minds of 
thoſe who, without giving themſelves time to reflect, 
have adopted this opinion, I ſhall offer a few objections 
which the ſubje& naturally ſuggeſts. 

The doctrine of the general indolence of the Ori- 
ental and ſouthern nations, is founded on that opinion 
of Aſiatic effeminacy originally traſmitted to us by the 
Greeks and Romans; but what are the facts on which 
that was built? Were they fixed and determinate, or 
did this opinion rely on vague and general ideas like the 
ſyſtems of the moderns? Had the ancients a more ac- 
curate knowledge of thoſe countries in their time, 
than we have obtained in ours; and are we juſtified in 
founding on their report an hypotheſis difficult to eſta- 
bliſh from our own more minute examination? But, 
admitting the facts as we receive them from hiſtory, 
were the Aſſyrians, whoſe ambition and wars during 
five hundred years, threw Aſia into confuſton ; the 
Medes, who ſhook off their yoke, and diſp oflefſed 
them; the Perſians who, under Cyrus, within the 
ſpace of thirty years, extended their conqueſts from 
the Indus to the Mediterranean: were thele inert and 
indolent people ? May we not oppoſe to this ſyſtem 
the Pheenicians, who, for ſo many centuries, were in 
poſſeſſion of the commerce of the whole ancient 
world ; the Palmyrenians, of whoſe induſtry we pol- 
ſeſs ſuch ſtupendous monuments; the Carduchi of 
Xenophon, who braved the power of the Great King 
in the very heart of his empire; the Parthians, thoſe 
unconquerable rivals of Rome; and even the Jews, 
who, limited to a«little ſtate, never ceaſed to ſtruggle, 
for a thouſand years, againit the moſt powerful em- 
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pires? If the men of theſe nations were inert, what is 
activity? If they were aCtive, where then is the in- 
fluence of climate? Why in the ſame countries, 
where lo much energy was diſplayed in former times, 
do we at 3 find ſuch profound indolence ? Why 
are the modern Greeks ſo debaſed amid the very ruins 
of Sparta and Athens, and in the fields of Marathon 
and Themopylæ? Will! it be alledged, that the climate 
has changed? Where are the proofs ? l this 
true, it muſt have changed by irregular fits; the cli- 
mate of Perſia muſt have altered greatly "> Cyrus 
to Xerxes; that of Athens from Ariſtides to Deme- 
tus Phalereus ; ; and that of Rome from Scipio to 
Syla, and irom Sylla to Tiberius. The climare of 
the Portugueze muſt have changed ſince the days of 
Albuquerque; - and that of the Turks ſince Soliman. 
If indolence be peculiar to the ſouthern countries, 


whence is it that we he have ſeen Carthage in Africa, 


Rome in Italy, and the Buccaneers at St. Domingo? 


WW hy do we meet with the Malays in India, and the 


Bedouins in Arabia ? Why, too, at the ſame period, 
and under the fame ſky, do we find a Sybaris near 
rotona, a Capua in the vicinity of Rome, and a Sardes 


contiguous to Miletus? Whence is it, that we ſee, un- 


der our own eyes, and in Europe itſelf, northern 
governments as languid as thoſe of the ſouth ? Why, 


in our own empire, are the ſouthern, more active 


than the northern provinces ! If the ſame effects are 
obſervable under directly contrary circumſtances, 
and different effects under the ſame circumſtan« ges, 
what becomes of theſe Pretengen principles! What is 
this! e of climate? and what is to be underitood 
by activity ? Is it only to be accorded to warlike nations ? 
and was 125 ta, when not engaged in war to be eſteem- 
ed inert? What do we mean by hot countries? Where 
are we to draw the line of cold and temperate? Let 
the Partiſans of Monteſquieu aſcertain this, that we 


may henceforward be enabled to determine the quan- 
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tity of energy 1n a nation by the temperature, and at 
what degree of the thermometer we are to fix its 
aptitude to ſlavery or freedom! 

But a phyſical obſervation has been called in to cor- 
roborate this poſition; and we are told that heat 
avates our ſtrength ; we are more indolent in ſummer 
than in winter: the inhabitants of hot countries, 
therefore, muſt be indolent. Let us ſuppoſe this true. 
Whence is it then, that, under the ſame influence of 
climate, the tyrant poſſeſſ ies more energy to opprels, 
than the people to defend themſelves? But, is it not 
evident that we reaſon like the inhabitants of a coun- 
try where cold is more prevalent than heat? Were a 
ſimilar theſis to be maintained in Egypt and Africa, it 
would there be faid, the cold prevents motion, and 
obſtructs the circulation. The truth is, that our ſen- 
lations are relative to our habits, and that bodies aſ- 
ſume a temperament analogous to the climate in which 
they live; 10 that they are only affected by the ex- 
tremes of the ordinary medium. We hate ſweating; 
the Egyptian loves it, and dreads nothing ſo much as 
a failure of perſpiration. Thus, whether we refer to 
hiſtorical, or natural facts, the ſyſtem of Monteſquieu, 
O ſpecious at firſt fight, turns out, when examined, 
to be a mere paradox, which has owed its ſucceſs 
only to the impreſſion made by the novelty of the 
ſabject, at the time the Spirit of Laws appeared, and 
the indirect flattery it offered to thoſe nations by which 
it was fo favourably received. 
Io give preci! Gon to our ideas, reſpeQing the queſ. 
tion of activity, a ſhorter and more certain method 
than theſe far-fetched and equivocal reaſonings would 
have been, to have ſtudied nature herſelf, and to have 
examined the origin and motives of activity in man. 
If we purſue this mode of inveſtigation, we ſhall per- 
ceive that all action, whether of body or mind, has 
its ſource in our neceſſities; and augments as they | in- 
creaſe. We may toil ow its gradations from the rudeſt 
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beginnings, to the ſtate of the moſt mature improve- 
ment. In man yet ſavage, hunger and thirſt awaken 
the firſt exertions of the ſoul and body. Theſe are 
the wants which prompt him to run, ſearch, watch, 
and employ cunning or violence, as he finds them. 
neceſſary: all his activity depends on the means of 
providing for his ſubſiſtence. Is that eaſily obtained, 
has he fruit, game and fiſh, within his reach, he is 
leſs active, ſince by putting forth his hand, he CAN 
fatisfy himſelf: and being ſatisfied, nothing invites 


him to ſtir, rill the experience of various employ- 


ments has awakened i in him defires which become new 
wants, and new motives of activity. On the other 


hand, are the means of ſupplying his neceſſities diffi- 


cult to be obtained ; is game hard to be found, and 


poſſeſſed of agility 10 avoid him; are the fiſn wily, 
and do the fruits ſoon decay; man is forced to ve 
more active; he muſt exerciſe his body and mind, to 
maintain life; he muſt become ſwift like the ne 
wily like the ſiſh, and provident to preſerve his fruits; 
be mult! endeavour the improvement of his mental 
faculties. He, theretore, beſtirs himſelf, he thinks, 
he me ditates; he conceives the idea of bending the 
branch of a tree to form a bow, and pointing a reed 
to make an arrow, he faſtens a handle to a ſharp ſtone, 
and procures him a batchet ; he then labours to make 
nets, to fell trees, to hollow: out their trunks, and 
build canoes. Already has he provided for his moit 
urgent neceſſities; already the experience of a multi- 


tude of ſenſations has made him acquainted with en- 


joyments and ſufferings; and his activity is redoubled 
to remove the one, and multiply the others. He has 


felt the pleaſure of being ſhaded from the heat of the 


fun; he builds himſelf a cabin: he has experienced 
that” a ſkin ſecures him from the cold; he makes him- 
ſelf clothing: he has taſted brandy and ſmoaked to- 
' bacco ; he likes them, and wiſhes to have more; but 


to procure them he muſt bring beaver ſkins, elephants 
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teeth, gold duſt, &c. He redoubles his activity, and 
carries bis Ada ſo far as to ſell even his fellow 
creature. In ſucha progrels, as in the primary cauſe, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that activity has little or no 
connection with heat; only the inhabitants of the 
north being reputed to rand more in need of nouriſh- 
ment than thoſe of the ſouth, it may be alledged, 
that they muſt confequently be poſſeſſed of more acti- 
vity ; but this difference in necetlary Wants: has very 
a limits. Beſides, it is well aſcertained, that 
an Eſquimaux or a Samoyede, requires really a greater 
quantity of ailment, than a Bedouin or an Ichthyo- 
phagus of Perſia? Are the ſavages of Brazil and 
Guinea leſs voracious than thoſe of Canada and Cali- 
 tornia? Let my opponents beware: the facility of ob- 
taining a great quantity of food, is perhaps the pri- 
mary cauſe of voractouinets ; and this fac cility, eſpe- 
cially in a ſavage ſtate, depends leſs on climate than 
on the nature of the ſoil, and its richneſs or poverty 
in paſturage, in foreſts, and in lakes, and conſequently 
in game, fiſh, and fruits; circumſtances which are 
found indifferently under every parallel. 
From theſe reflections it appears, that the nature of 
the foil has a real influence on activity. We mult 
perceive, that in the ſocial as in the ſavage ſtate, a 
country, in which the means of ſubliſtence are ſome- 
what difficult to be procured, will have more active, 
and more induſtrious inhabitants; While in an other 
where nature has laviſhed every thing, the people will 
be indolent and inactive. And chis is perfectly con- 
formable to hiſtorical facts, for we always find the 
conquering nations poor, and iſſuing from lands either 
barren or difficult of cultivation, while the coquered 
people are inhabitants of fertile and opulent countries. 
It is even worthy of obſervation, that theſe needy 
conquerors, eſtabliſhed among rich nations, ſhortly 
toſe their energy, and become effeminate. Such was 
the caſe with the Perſians, who, under 2 yrus, delcended 
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from the Elymais, into the fertile fields watered by the 
Euphrates; ſuch was the Macedonians under Alex- 


ander, when tranſplanted from Mount Rhodope to 


the plains of Alia; fuch the Tartars of Þ Jenkis-kan, 
when ſettled in China and Bengal; and ſuch the Arabs 


lo victorious under Mahomet, after the conqueſt of 


Spain and Egypt. Hence we may: 1 that it is 
hot as inhabitants of hot, but as inhabitants of ric! 15 
countries that nations are inclined to ade Jen nce ; and 
this maxim is exactly conformable with what. we ob- 
fcrve in 3 in general, fince we ſee there is alas ays 
leaſt activity among the more opulent clafſes ; but as 


1 


this 1 and po . 0 not exiſt tor all the indivi- 


£258 
gow 


of a nat ion, we mult recur to reaſons more ge- 
a more elhcacious, than the nature of the 
oil; I mean the ſocial inſtitutions called Government 
5 PRC gion, Theſe are the true ſources and reg u- 
tors of the activity or indolence of individuals, opal 
natic ns Theſe are the efficient canics, which as they 
extend or limit che natural or ſuperfluous wants, limit 
Or ext und tre activity or at men. A proot that their 
ihfluence operates in ſpite of the ine of el mate 


| Q 
aud foil, is, that Tyre, Garth 
formerly poſſeſſed the fame indu 2 Vas . : 511. 
and Amflerdam; that the Bucc anneers, and the 
Malayans bave < Ciſplayed equal turbulence. and cou- 


race with the Normans ; and ps the Ruſſians and 


Polanders have the apathy and. indifference of the 
Eindoos, and rhe negrocs. But as their nature 
varies and <a with the. paſſions of men, their 
influence changes and varies in very ſhort intervals 
OF time. Hence it is, that the Romans, commanded 
by Scipio, reſembled fo little thoſe governed by Tybe- 
rius; and that the Greeks of the age of Ariſtides and 


Vhemiſtocles, were to unlike thoſe of the time of 


Ceonttantine. Let us examine what paſſes within our- 
ieves. Do we not experience, that our activity has 
leſs dependence on phyſical cauſes, than the actual 
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cireumſtances of the ſociety of which we are members? 


Are our delires excited by neceſſary or ſupurfluous 
wants, both our bodies and minds are animated with 
new lite; paſſion inſpires us with an activity ardent as 
Sur delle 8, and perſe Vering as Our hopes. Are theſe 
hopes dilappointed, deſire decays, activity languiſhes, 
and diſcouragement induces apathy and indolence. 
This explains aby our activity varies with our con- 
ditions, our firuations and the different 1 of our 
lite. Why does the man, whowas active in his youth, 
become indolent in his old age? Why is there more 
activity in capital and commercial cities, than in towns 
without commerce, and in the country? To awaken 
activity there mult be objects of defire ; and to main- 
tain it, the hope of arriving at-enjoyment. If theſe 
two cflentials are wanting, there is an end to indivi- 
dual and national activity. And ſuch is the condition 
at the Orientals in general, and particularly of thoſe 
of whom we are tre: ating. W hat ſhould induce them 
to move, if no motion procures them the hope of 
an enjoyment equivalent to the trouble they muſt take? 


How can they be otherwiſe than in \dolent in their 


molt fimple habits, if their ſocial inſtitutions render it 
a fort of neceſſity? 

The moſt intelligent obſerver. of: a antiquity, after 
having made the ſame remark on the Aſialies of his 
time, has aſſigned the fame reaſon. As to the 
EN elteminacy and indotence of the Aſtatics, (ſays he 

in a paſſage which well deſerves to be cited,)* if 

they are leſs warlike, and more gentle in their 
manners than the Europeans, no doubt the nature 
of their climate, more temperate than ours, con- 
tributes greatly to this difference. But we muſt 
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all deſpotic, and ſubject to the arbitrary will of their 
kings. Men who are e permitted the enjoy ment 


. e 4 de acre, locis et aguis. 
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© of their natural rights, but whole paſſions are per- 
petually under the guidance of their maſters, will 
never be found courageous in battle. 29 the 10 the 
„ riſks and advantages of war are by no means equal. 
„ Obliged to forſake their friends, their „ their 


5 ies; to ſupport cruel fatig zues and even death 


* itfelf, what is the recompence of fo many ſacrifices ? 
„ Danger and death. Their maſters alone enjoy the 


booty and the ſpoils they have purchafed with their 
4% blood. But let them combat in their own cauſe, 


© and reap the reward of their victory, or feel the 


* ſhame of their defeat, they will no longer be defi- 
% cient in courage; and the truth of this is ſufficient! ly 


proved by both the Greeks and Barbarians, who, 
in thoſe countries, live under their own laws, and 
are free; for they are more courageous than any 
te Other race of men.? : 


This is preciſely the definition of the Orientals of 
our days; and what the Grecian philoſopher has ſaid 


of ſome particular tribes, who reſiſted the power Ot 


the Great king and his Satraps, correiponds exactly 
with what we have ſeen of the Druzes, the Maronites, 
the Curds, the Arabs, Shaik Daher, and the Bedou- 
ins. It muſt be admitted, the moral character of na- 


tions, like that of individuals, chiefly depends on the 
 10cial ſtate in which they lire; lince it is true, that 
Hur ations are governed by our civil and religious 


laws, and fince our habits are no more than a repeti: 
tion of thoſe actions, and our character only the diſ- 
3 to act in ſuch a manner, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, it evidently follows, that every thing de- 
3 on government and feligion. In all the obſer- 

ations 1 have made, 1 have never failed to remark 
the influence of theſe two cauſes operating more or 
ief immediately. This will become ſtill clearer, when 
we conſidered more circumſtantially. _ 

T have faid that the Orientals, in general, have a 


grave and phlegmatic exterior, a ſtayed and almolt 
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liſtleſs deportment, and a ſerious, nay, even fad and 
melancholy countenance. Were the climate or the 
{oil the radical cauſe of this, the effect would be the 
{ame in every individual. But this is not the caſe ; 
under this general character, there are a thouſand pecu- 
Har minute varieties in different claſſes and individuals, 
ariſing from their ſituation, relative to the influence 
of government, which differs | in its effects on theſe 
claſſes, and theſe individuals. Thus we obſerve that 
the peaſants ſubjects to the Turks are more gloomy 


than thoſe of the tributary countries; that the in- 


habitants of the country are leſs gay than thoſe of the 
towns; and that thoſe on the coaſt are more cheerful 
than ſuch as dwell at a greater diſtance from it; that 


in the ſame town, the profeſſors of the law are more 
ſerious than the military, and theſe again more 10 


than the people. We may even remark, that in the 
great cities, the people have much of that diſſipated 
and careleſs air they uſually have with us; becauſe 
there, as well as here, inured to ſuffering from habit, 
and devoid of reflection from ignorance, they enjoy a 
kind of ſecurity. Having nothing to loſe, they are in 
no dread of being plundered. The merchant, on the 
contrary, lives in a ſtate of perpetual alarm, under the 
double apprehenſion of acquiring no more, and loſing 
what he poſſeſſes. 


conſider an air of ſatisfaction as a proof of opulence, 
and the ſignal for extortion. The ſame dread prevails 
throughout the villages, where each peaſant is afraid 


of exciting the envy of his equals, and the avarice of 


the Aga and his ſoldiers. In ſuch a country, where 
the ſubject is perpetually watched by a deſpoiling 


government, he mult aſſume a ſerious countenance 


for the ſame reaſon that he wears ragged cloaths, and 


makes a public parade of eating cheeſe and olives. 


The ſame cauſe, though it has a leſs influence on 
lawy ers, is not, however, without its effect on them; 5 


Voi. I. N n 


He trembles leſt he ſhould attract 
the attention of rapacious authority, which would 
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but the inſolence in which they have been educated, 
2nd the pedantry of their manners, , Tender it unneceſ- 
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15 


tary to aſſign any other. 
With refpect to their indolence, it is not ſurprizing 
that the inhabitants of the cities and the country, 


fatigued with labour, ſhould have an inclination to 


Tepoſe. But 1t is remarkable, that when theſe people 
are once in action, they exert themſelves with a viva- 
city and ardour almoſt unknown in our climates. 
This is more particularly obſervable in the ſea ports 
and commercial towns. An European cannot but 
admire with what activity the ſailors, with their 


naked arms and legs, handle the oars, bend the fails, 


and perform ever manoeuvre : with what ardour the 
porters unload a boat, and carry the heavieſt co uffes.“ 

Always ſinging, and anſwering by couplets to one 
who directs their labour, they perform all their mo- 
tions in cadence, and redouble their exertions by 
making them in time. It has Been ſaid, on this 
ſubject, that the inhabitants of hot countries have a 
natural propenſity to muſic; but in what conſiſts its 
anology with the climate? Would it not be more 
rational to ſay, that the hot countries we are acquaint- 
ed with, having made a conſiderable progreſs in im- 
provement and knowledge long before our cold 


climates, the people have retained ſome traces of the 


fine arts Which were formerly cultivated among them. 
Our merchants frequently reproach this people, and 
eſpecially theſe of the country, with not labouring 


ſo often, nor fo long, as they are able. But why 


ſhould they labour beyond their wants, fince the 
ſuperfluity of their induſtry would procure them no 
additional enjoyment? In many reſpects, a man of 
the lower claſs of people reſembles the ſavages; when 
he has expended his {trength in procuring a ſubGit- 
ence, he takes his repole ; it is, only by rendering 


* Sacks made of ſtraw, greatly uſc, ] in Aſia. 
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that ſubſiſtence leſs difficult to acquire, and by exciting 
him with the temptation of preſent enjoyments, that 
he can be induced to exert an uniform activity; and 
we have ſeen, that the Turkiſh government is of a 
directly contrary tendency. As to the ſedentary life 
of the natives, what motives has a man to beſtir him- 
ſelf in a country where the police has never thought 
either of laying out walks, or encouraging plantations ; 


where there is no ſafety without the towns, nor plea- 


ſure within their precin&s ; where every thing, in 
ſhort, invites to ſtay at home ? Is it aſtoniſhing 
fuch political maxims ſhould have produced ſedenta- 
ry habits? And muſt not theſe habits, i in their turn 
become the cauſes of ination? _ 

The compariſon of our civil and dom ſtate, 
with that of the Orientals, will furniſh ſtill further 


reaſons for that phlegm which conſtitutes their gene- 


ral character. One of the chief ſources of gaiety 


with us, is the ſocial intercourſe of the table, and 


the uſe of wine. The Orientals are almoſt ſtrangers 
to this double enjoyment. Good cheer would infalli- 
bly expole them to extortion, and wine to corporal 
puniſhment, from the zeal of the police in enforcing 
the precepts of the Koran. It is with great reluc- 
_ tance, that the Mahometans tolerate the Chriſtians in 


the ule of a liquor they even envy them ; wine, there- 
except in the Keſ- 


fore, is not habitual or familiar, 
raouan, and the country of the Druzes ; and their 
Tepaſts there have a cheerfulneſs which brandy does 
not procure even in the cities or Aleppo and Damal- 


CUS., 


_ intercourſe between the two ſexes, which prevails 
more particularly.in France. The effect of which is, 


that even without any particular views, the men en- 


deavour to obtain the good opinion of the women, 
_ ſtudy to acquire the manners moſt likely to enſure 
Now, ſuch 1 is the nature, or ſuch the education 


that 


A ſecond tones of gaiety among us, is the free 
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of the ſex, that the firſt merit in their eyes is to be 
able to amuſe them; and nothing 1s fo certain of ſuc- 
ceeding with them, as ſprightlineſs and mirth. Hence 
we have contracted a habit of trifling, politeneſs and 
frivolity, which is become the diſtinguiſhing chaxac- 
ter of the French nation in Europe. In Aſia, on the 
contrary, the women are rigorouſly ſecluded from the 
ſociety of men. Conſtantly ſhut up in their houſes, 
they have no communication but with their huſband, 
their father, their brother, or at moſt with their cou- 
ſin- german. Carefully veiled in the ſtreets, they dare 
hardly ſpeak to a man, even on buſineſs. Every body 
muſt be ſtrangers to them: it would be indecent to 
fix your eyes on them, and you mult let them paſs 
you, as it they were ſomething contagious in their 
nature. And indeed this 1s nearly the idea of the 
Orientals, who entertain a general ſentiment of con- 
tempt by that ſex. It may be aſked, what is the 
cauſe of this? The ſame which operates on every 
thing; the laws and government. In fact, Mahomet, 
paſſionately fond as he was of women, has not, how- 
ever, done them the honour of treating them in his 
Koran as appertaining to the human ſpecies; he does 
not ſo much as make mention of them either with 
reipect to the ceremonies of religion, or the rewards 
of another life; and it is even a fort of problem with 
the Mahometans, whether women have ſouls. The 
government is ſtill more unjuſt towards them; for it 
denies them the poſſeſſion of any landed property, and 
io completely deprives them of every kind of perſonal 
liberty, as to leave them dependent all their lives on 
a huſband, a father, or a relation. In this ſlate of 
flavery, having nothing at their diſpoſal, we cannot 
ſuppoſe it very neceſſary to ſolicit their favour, or to 
adopt that gaiety of manners they find ſo captivating. 
The government and Jaws are, no doubt, the efficient 
cauſe of this ſequeſtration of the women; and, per- 
haps, were it not for the facility of divorces, and the 
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dread of cooking a wife or daughter carried off by ſome 


powerful man, the Aſiatics would be leſs anxious to 


conceal them from ſtrangers. 

This fituation of the women among the Orientals, 
boch a great contraſt between their manners and 
ours, Such 1s their delicacy on this head, that thev 


never ſpeak of them; and it would be eſteemed highly 


indecent to make any enquiries of the men reſpecting 


the women of their family. We muſt be conſiderably 


advanced in familiarity with them, to enter into a con- 
verſation on ſuch a ſubject ; and when we then give 
them ſome account of our manners, it is impoſhble 
to expreſs their amazement. They are unable to 


conceive how our women go with their faces un- 


covered, when, in their country, an uplifted veil is 
the mark of a proſtitute, or the ſignal for a love ad- 
venture. They have no idea how it is poſſible to ſee 


them, to talk with them, and touch them, without 


emotion, or to be alone with them without proceed- 
ing to the laſt extremities. This aſtoniſhment will 
ſufficiently ſhew what opinion they entertain of their 
females ; and we need not heſitate to conclude they 
are abſolutely ignorant of love, in our ſenſe of the 


word. That defire on which it is founded, is with 


them ſtripped of all thoſe acceflories which conſtitute 
its charm ; privation is there without a ſacrifice, vic- 
tory without a combat, and enjoyment without deli- 


cacy ; they pals at once from torment to ſatiety. Lo- 


vers there are priſoners, always watching to deceive 
their keepers, and always alert to ſeize the firſt oppor- 
tunity, becauſe it ſeldom happens, and is ſoon loſt. 


Secret as conſpirators, they conceal their good for- 


tune as a crime, becauſe it is attended with no leſs 
fatal conſequences. Indiſcretion can ſcarcely avoid 
the poniard, the piſtol, or poiſon. Its deſtructive 
conſequences to the women render them implacable 


in puniſhing, and, to revenge themlelves, they are 


frequently more eruel than their huſbands and their 
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brothers. This teverity preſerves a conſiderable de- 


gree of chaſtity and decorum in ihe country; but in 


the great towns, where there are more reſources for 


intrigue, as much debauchery prevails as among us; 
only with this difference, that it is more concealed. 


Aleppo, Damaſcus, and above all, Cairo, are not 


ſecond in this reſpect to our provincial capitals. 


Young girls are reſerved there as every where elſe, be- 


caule the diſcovery of a love adventure would coſt 
them their lives; but married women give themſelves 
up to pleaſure with the more freedom, to indemnify 
themſelves for the long and ſtrict reſtraint they have 


endured, and becauſe they have often juſt reaſons for 
revenging themſelves on their maſters. In fact, from 


the practice ot polygamy permitted by the Koran, the 
Turks, in general, are enervated very early, and no- 
thing is more common than to hear men of thirty 
complaining of impotence. This is the malady for 
which they chiefly conſult the Europeans, deſiring 
them to give them Madjcun, by which they mean 
provocatives. This infirmity is the more mortifying 


to them, as ſterility is a reproach among the Orien- 
tals: they {till retain for fecundity all the eſteem ot 


ancient times; and the beſt with you can make a 


young girl, is that ihe may ſoon get a huſband, and 


have a great number of children. From this preju- 


dice they haiten their marriage ſo much, that it is not 


rare to ſee girls of nine or ten years old married to 


boys of twelve or thirteen. It maſt however be con- 

feſſed, that the apprehenfions of libertiniſm, and the 

ſeverity with which this is puniſhed by the Turkiſh 
olice, greatly contribute to theſe premature unions, 


which mult likewiſe be reckoned among the cauſes of 


their early impotence. The 1gnorance of the Turks 
will not ſuffer | tſelf to be perſuaded on this head, and 
they are io irrational as to force nature, at the very 


time their health is impaired by excels. This alſo is 
to be Aeribed to the Ko! an, in which the amorous 
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prophet has taken care to inſert a precept inculcating 
the ſpecies of duty. Monteſquieu, therefore, is in 
the right, to aſſign polygamy as one of the cauſes of 
depopulation in Turkey; but it is one of the leaſt 


conſiderable, as there are ſew but the rich who allow 


themſelves a plurality of women ; the common peo- 
ple, and eſpecially thoſe of the country, content 
themſelves with one; and perſons are ſometimes to 
be met with, even among the higher ranks, who are 


wile enough to imitate cheir example, and contels 


that one wife is quite ſufficient. 


What we are able to learn of the domeſtic life of 


the huſbands who have ſeveral wives, is neither cal- 
culated to make their lot envied, nor to give a high 
idea of this part of Mahomet's legiſlation. Their 


houſe is a perpetual ſcene of tumult and contention. 


Nothing is to be heard but quarrels between the dif- 


ferent wives, and complaints made to the huſband. 


The four legal married women complain that their 
flaves are preferred to them, and the ſlaves that they 


are abandoned to the jealouſy of their miſtreſſes. If 


one wife obtains a trinket, a token of favour, or per- 


miſſion to go to the bath, all the others require the 


flame and league together in the common caufe. To 
reſtore peace, the polygamiſt is obliged to aſſume the 
tone of a deſpot, and from that moment he meets with 


nothing but the ſentiments of ſlaves, the appearance 


of fondneſs and real hatred. In vain does each of 
theſe women protelt ſhe loves him more than the reſt; 
in vain do they fly, on his entering the apartments, to 


preſent him his pipe and his ſlippers, to prepare his din- 


ner, to ſerve him his coffee; in vain, whilſt he is effem- 
inately ſtretched out upon his carpet, do they chaſe 
away the flies which incommode him; all theſe atten- 
tions and careſſes have no other object than to procure 
an addition to their trinkets and moveables, that if he 
ſhould repudiate them, they may be able to tempt 
another huſband, or find reſource in what becomes 
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their only property. They are merely courtizans, 
who think of nothing but to ſtrip their lover before 
he quits them; and this lover, long ſince deprived of 
deſires, teazed by feigned fondnels, and tormented 
with all the liſtleſsneſs of ſatiety, is far from enjoying, 
as we may well imagine, an enviable ſituation. The 
contempt the Turks entertain for their women, ariſes 
from this concurrence of circumſtances, and it is evi- 
dently the effect of their own cultoms. For how 
ſhould the women retain that excluſive love, whick 
' renders them molt eſtimable, when fo many ſhare in 
the affections of their huſband ? How ſhould they poſ- 
ſels that modeſty which conſtitutes their greateſt vir- 
tue, when the moſt ſhocking ſcenes of debauchery are 
daily before their eyes? How, in a word, ſhould they 
be endowed with the manners requiſite to make them 
_ amiable, when no care whatever is taken of their edu- 
cation? The Greeks at leaſt derive this advantage from 
religion, that, being permitted to take but one wife at 
a time, they enjoy more domeſtic peace, though per- 
haps, without approaching nearer to real happineſs. 
It is remarkable, that in conſequence of the differ- 
ence in religion, there exiſts between the Chriſtians. 
and Mahometans of Syria, and indeed of all Turkey, as 
marked a difference of character as if they were two 
_ diftin& nations, living under different climates. Tra- 
vellers, and our merchants, who on account of the 
habits of intimacy in which they live with both, are 
ſtill better qualified to decide, agree that the Greek 
Chriſtians are in general wicked and deceitful, abject 
in adverſity, infolent in proſperity, and eſpecially re- 
markable tor levity and fickleneſs : the Mahometans, 
on the contrary, though haughty even to inſolence, 
poſſeſs however a ſort of goodneſs of heart, humanity, 
a juſtice ; and above all, never fail to manifeſt great 
fortitude under iet and much firmneſs of cha- 
racter. This contraſt between men, living under the 
fame . may appear karren : but the Prejudices of 
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their education, and the influence of che government 


under which they live, ſufficiently account for it. The 


Greeks, treated by the Turks with all the haughtineſs 
and contempt which they ſhew to their ſlaves, cannot 


but at laſt aſſume the character perpetually aſcribed - 


to them : they have been obliged to practice deceit, 
to eſcape from violence by cunning, and they have 
recourſe to the meaneſt flatteries, becauſe the weak 


muſt ever court the ſtrong ; they are diflemblers and 


miſchievous, becauſe he who cannot openly revenge 
himſelf, diſguiſes his hatred ; ; cowardly and treacherous, 
ſince he who cannot attack in front, naturally ſtrikes 
behind; and inſolent in proſperity, becauſe they who 
attain wealth or power unworthily, are eager to revenge 


themſelves by returning all the contempt they have 


received in the purſuit. I was one day obſerving to a 


very ſenſible monk, that among all the Chriſtians, who | 


In more modern times have been advanced to eminent 
ſtations in this country, not one of them has ſhewn. 


himſelf worthy of his good fortune. Ibrahim was 


meanly avaricious ; Sad-el-Kouri irreſolute and puſil- 


lanimous, his fon Randour, ignorant and inſolent, and 
 Rexk, cowardly and deceitful : his anſwer was word 
for word, as follows“ The Chriſtians have not hands 
proper to manage the reigns of government, be- 


© cauſe, during their youth they have been continually 
* employed in beating cotton. They reſemble thoſe 
<© who walk for the firſt time on high terraces, they 
* grow giddy at ſeeing themſelves fo exalted, and as 
* they are afraid they ſhall be forced to return to 
their olives and cheeſe, they are in haſte to make 
all the profits they can. The Turks on the contra- 
e ry, are accuitomed to govern ; they are maſters 
„ habituated to their authority, and uſe it as if there 
© was no fear of their being deprived of it.” We 


mult not forget at the ſame time, that the Mahometans - 


5 have the prejudices of fataliſm inſtilled into them from 


their birth, and have a fall perſuaſion that every thing ” 
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is predeftine. ed. Hence they experience a ſecurity 
which moter? tes both defire and fear, and a reſigna- 
tion by which th ney are equally prepared for good and 
evil; they arc habituated in a kind of apathy, which 
equally een them from regretting the paſt or pro- 
viding againſt the future. Does the Mahometan ſuf- 
fer by any misfortune? Is he plundered ? Is he ru- 
ined ? he calmly ſays, „It was written,“ and ſubmits 
without a murmer, to the moſt unexpected tranfition 
from oppulence to poverty: Even on the bed of death, 
nothing diſturbs the tranquility of his reſignation, he 
makes his ablution, repeats his prayers, profeſſes his 
belief in God, and the prophet ; he tranquilly fays to 
His fon 3 © turn my head towards Mecca,” and dies 
in peace. The Greeks, on the contrary, who believe 
that God may be prevailed on to change his purpoſe, 
by vows, faſting, prayer, and pilgrimages, live in the 
perpetual deſire of obtaining ſome new bleſling, the 
fear of looſing ſome good they already poſſeſs, or tor- 
mented with regret for ſome duty they omitted. Their 
hearts are a prey to every contending paſſion, nor do 
they avoid their deſtructive effects; but fo far as the 
circumſtances in which they live, and the example of 
the Mahometans enfeeble the prejudices of their child- 
hood. We may add a remark equally true of both 
religions, that the inhabitants of the inland country 
have more integrity, ſimplicity, and generoſity, and 
are in every reſpect of more amiable manners than 
tlioſe upon the ſea-coaſt, no doubt becauſe the latter 
continually engaged in commerce, have contracted, by 
their mode of life, a mercantile ſpirit, naturally ini⸗ 
mical to all thoſe virtues which are founded on a mo- 
deration and diſintereſtedneſs. 

After what I have faid of the manners of the Ori- 
entals, we ſhall be no longer aſtoniſhed that their 
whole character partakes of the monotony of their 
private life, and of the ſtate of ſociety in which they 
live. Even in | the cities where we lee moſt 4 ty, 
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as Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Cairo, all their amuſe- 
ments conſiſt in going to the bath, or meeting 9 
in coffee-houſes, which only reſemble ours in name 

There, in a large room, filled with ſmoak, ſeated on 
ragged mats, the wealthier claſs of people paſs Foe 
days in ſmoaking their pipes, talking of buſineſs, f 

conciſe phraſes, uttered at long intervals, and 8 
ly in ſaying nothing. Sometimes the dullneſs of this 
ſilent aſſembly is relieved by the entrance of a ſinger, 
ſome dancing girls, or one of thoſe ſtory tellers they 
call Naſbid, who to obtain a few Paras, relates a tale, 


or recites verſes from ſome ancient 5e Nothing 


can equal the attention with which they liſten to this 
orator; people of all ranks have a very extraordinary 
paſſion for this ſpecies of amuſement. A European 
traveller is not a little ſurpriſed to fee the Turkifh 
latlors, when the weather is calm, aſſemble on the 
deck, and attentively liſten for two or three hours 
together, to a declamation, which the moſt unexpe- 
rienced ear mult at once perceive to be 1 from 
the exactneſs of the meaſure and the continually 
recurring rhymes. It is not in this alone that the 
common people of the eaſt excel ours in delicacy. 
The populace even in the great cities, notwithſtand- 
ing the turbulence of their diſpoſitions, are never ſo 
brutal as we frequently ſee them with us, and they 
have the great merit of not being addicted to drunk. 
enneſs, a vice from which our country peaſants are 

not free. Perhaps this is the only real advantage- 
produced by the legiſlation of Mallomet; unleſs we 
may add the proh ibition of the games of chance, for 
which the Orientals have therefore no taſte; cheſs 
is the only amuſement of this kind they hold in any 
eſtimation, and we frequently find among them very 
ſkilful players. 

Of all the different ſpecies of public exhibitions, 

the only one they know, and which is common at 
Cairo alone, is that of ſtrollers, who thew fears of 
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ſtrength hke our rope-dancers, and tricks of ſlight 
of hand like our jugglers. We there ſee ſome of — 0 : 
eating flints, others breathing flames, ſome cutting 


their arms or perforating their noſes, without receiv- 


ing any hurt, and others devouring ſerpents. The 
people, from whom they carefully conceal the ſecrets 
of their art, entertain a fort of veneration for them, 
and call theſe extraordinary pertormances, which 
appear to have been very ancient in theſe countries, 

by a name which ſignifies prodigy or miracle. This 
propenſity to admiration, and facility of believing the 
moſt extraordinary facts or tales, is a remarkable 
feature in the character of the Orientals. They ad- 
mit, without heſitation or the leaſt ſhadow of doubt, 

the moſt wonderful things that can be told chem. 
and if we regard the tales current among them, as 
many prodigies happen every day as have been aſcri- 
bed to the age of the Cent and Fairies; the reaſon 
of which no doubt is, that being totally ignorant of 
the ordinary courſe of phyſical and moral cauſes, 
they know not the limits of probability and impoſſi- 
bility. Beſides, having been accuſtomed from their 
earlieſt youth to believe the extravagant fables of the 
Koran, they are wholly deſtitute of any ſtandard of 


analogy, by which to diſtinguiſh truth from talſehood. 


Their credulity therefore ariſes from their ig norance, 
the impericction of their education, and the nature 
ol their government. Jo this credulity the extra- 
Vagance of im zagination which ſome have ſo much 
admired in their romances, is in a great meaſure to 
be attributed ; but though they were deprived of this 
ſource, their Works would ſtill poſſeſs mar brilliant 
ornaments. In general, the Orientals are remarkable 
for a clear conception, an ealy expreſſion, a propriety 
of language in the things they are acquainted with, 
and a paſtionate and nervous ityle. "They have par- 
ticularly a taſte for moral ſentences, and their pro- 
verbs new they know how to unite the juſtnels of 
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obſervation, and profundity of che thought to an in- 
genuity and force of expreſſion. Their converſation 
appears at firſt to have a fort of coldneſs, but when 
we are cuſtomed to it, we find ourſelves greatly 
attached to them. Such &s the good opinion with 
which thoſe who have had moſt communication with 
them have been imptefkecz that the greater part of our 
travellers and merchants, who have known them beſt, 
allow that they find in them a people of a more humane 
and generous character, and poſſeſſing more ſimplicity, 
and more refined and open manners, than even the 
inhabitants of European countries, as if the Aſiatics, 
having been poliſhed long before us, ſtill prelerved the 
traces of their early improve ment, 

But it is time to terminate theſe reffections; I ſhall 
only add one more, which 1s perſonal to myſelf. Af- 
ter having lived near three years in Egypt and Syria; 
after having been habituated to ſpectacles of barba- 
riſm and devaſtation ; on my return to France, the 
ſight of my own country had almoſt the ſame effect 

on me as that of a foreign land; I could not avoid 
feeling a kind of ſurpriſe, when traverſing our pro- 
vinces from the Mediterranean to the ocean, inſtead 
of thoſe ruined countries and valt deſerts to which I 
had been accuſtomed, I ſaw myſelf tranſported as it 
were into an immenſe garden, where cultivated fields, 
populous towns, and country ſeats continually ſuc- 
ceeded each other during a journey of twenty days. 
When I compared our elegant and ſolid buildings, to | 
the brick and mnd- walled cottages I had left behind } 
me, the opulence and induſtry of our cities to the | 
A 
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ruinous and deſolate condition of the Turkiſh towns, 
the plenty, peace, and power of this kingdom, to the 
poverty, anarchy, and feebleneſs of the empire of the 
Turks; to admiration ſucceeded pity, and to pity phi- 
loſophical meditation. Whence,“ ſaid I to myſelf, 
„ ſo ſtriking a contraſt between countries ſo much 
„ alike? Why fo much lie and activity here, and 
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5 there ſo much indolence and neglect? Why ſo 
* great a difference between men of the ſame ſpe- 
& cies?” Then, remembering that the countries I 
had ſeen ſo delolate and barbarous, were once flou- 
riſhing and populous, a ſecond reflectionflucceeded 
- almoſt involuntarily. If formerly,” faid I, © the 
„ ſtates of Aſia enjoyed this ſplendor, who can aſ- 
“ ſure us that thoſe of Europe will not one day ex- 
6e perience the ſame reverſe?” This thought ap- 

peared to me diſtreſſing, yet perhaps it may be uſeful. 
For let us ſuppoſe that at the time when Egypt and 
Syria were at the ſummit of their glory, ſome one had 
| delineated to the people and governments of thoſe 
countries, their preſent deplorable ſtate ; let us ſup- 
| Poſe he had ſaid to them, Such is the humiliating 
de decline which muſt be the conſequence of ſuch and 
© ſuch political errors: thus ſhall injudicious laws 

| $6 deprive you of all your wealth and all your power.” 
ls it not probable that theſe governments would have 
taken care to avoid thoſe fatal miſtakes, which muſt 
conduct them to ſuch entire deſtruction? What they 
have not done, it is in our power to do: their exam- 
ple may be a leſſon to us. The great utility of hil- 
tory is, that by reviving the memory of paſt e events, 
it enables the preſent time to anticipate the coſtly 
' fruits of experience. Travels, in this ſenſe, are no 
leſs uleful, and have this advantage; that as they 
treat of preſent objects, the obſerver is better able 
than the poſthumous hiſtorian, to diſcover the rela- 
tions and cauſes of facts, and to explain the whole 

working, however complicated of the political ma- 
chine. By exhibiting together with the preſent ſtate 
ok a country, the nature of the ſubſiſting government, 


the narrative of the traveller may develope the cauſes 


ol its greatnels and decline, and furniſh us with means | 
to determine the actual duration of the empire. Seen 
under this point of view, Turkey is a country more 
eſpecially inttructive. The agcount I have given of 
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it, ſhews how the abuſe of authority, by cauſing the 
miſery of individuals, becomes eventually deſtructive 
to the power of a ſtate ; and what we may ſafely ven- 
ture to predict, will ſoon prove, that the ruin of a na- 
tion ſooner or later recoils on thoſe who have been 

the cauſe of it, and that the errors or crimes of thoſe 
who govern cannot fail of their puniſhment, even from 


the very miſery and wretehedneſs of thoſe whom they 
have governed. 
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